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KiEP E1J7EL0PE ATTACHES) ' '^, 




Dear Sir; 

Please investigate thefeoreign Policy AssO„"o-P 
8 West 401*. St. ffewYork City. It is connected with a" 
group of^British propagandists. They recently bought 
time over WJZ. 

Sincerely, 

Pro-American 

They hire a number of American teachers who are of 
British ancestry as a cover-up policy. 

Their speeches ana literature are inclined to influence 
us into war on the side of Britian. 

They also have offices and agents in other cities. 
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April 28* 1938* 



Mrs* Hotfell Moprhead* 
Secretary, 

Opit^ Hesearch Cosss&tteej 
Foreign Policy Association., 
National Press Buildings 
Washington B* fi* ■ 



ok 



^ : 



Mr. Nathan ..«»...*.., 
Hr. Tolson..^..^.*. 
>tr. Bnughamn 

ta% ci«ff^ 

"TK& Coffey r ™.;„, 

Mr, Cro*J J^ 

Mr, Dti*fiey... „ 

Bffn'&gAu. w r . 

Mr. Vo^QtHx.ll 

Mr* Glavin ..;„..—.. 

'Mr.'Hwrbo /. *.,.* 

Mr, Hottel ,„„. 

Mr. I/eSter, ,„.w/ 

Mr! M6lbtir©-^„^„.i 

Mr.tfichol*. 

Mr. Pennington 

Mr. Schiider _ 

Mr. Timtm .„._.._„- 
Mr.triicy 

| Mi« Gandy 



Dear* Hra* Ifcorhead* * ' ."" 

S&y I acknowledge your latter of April 2Q, 
193S* concerning your activities ixr the fielcl of 
c£im$ ^eventiccu , 

'* ' . , It isas thptghtftd inde^i of you to advise 
me concerning the development of the pamptilet> 
^irarihmn&j The flf^v Dangerous T&vgJ* and I itant 
to thank you for y&xr courtesy ~ 

My tfo^it&enfca this <week are vstfy heavy and 
I expect to laave Washington at the end of the i*eek 
so that I ara not able to definitely arrange an. 
appointment- X * ou|4 be ^ly happ^r indeed to have, 
yon $all at the Barman so^tiiae in! the near future % 
co&cerhtog yoittj plans and in the event I am oat of. . 
town t>r unable to Bee yo% 1 nould b& pleaded to \ 
arrange for you to discu$& you r problem #ith another 
representative pf the FBI* ■ 

, Ifith bfest wishes and kind regard / 



Sincerely" yours* 
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REPORT MADS AT: 



CTew York. IT. Y. 




rom 8t>c. Agt. Chas. 



PERIOD FOR WHICH MADE: 



Pec 9.1924 Deo« 5»1921 



# 



f 



r. Intelligence 



Branch. 



Geo. J. Starr. 



TITLE AND CHARACTER OF CASE: 

KB: TOHBIGE POLICY ASSOCIATION 



Japanese & Chinese Activities. 






FACTS DEVELOPED: 



At Key; Yprk.„.Y. 






4/ % J 

^ds^&o^ a/t^nnsyl- 



2. luncheon given by the above ass 
vania Hotel, Dec. 3rd, 1921 f was the occasion for a clash in views 
"between *C. P . WAIIG , Chinese editor o± the Shun Pao t and G.B.UYBHABA, 
Japanese, member of the House of Deputies. 

MR. WANG is quoted by the press as saying that the Jap- 
anese are playing the same game at Washington as they had at Paris 
a good game which he called obstru^%^pn and silenae. China' is dis- 
trustful of Japan's 1 promises a^u indices her aims, he said, and ad- 

ded that his nation of 400 t 00O^Q0Q p^fele^Sj^a never he subdued 

*\k *% ^X 
by Japan. ^^ f# 

<& f ^ 

MR. UYBHABA mada a ratherNf^imistiGf^speeeh, declaring 

y # - 

the Washington Conference was the great estN^^f toward adjustment 

of international affirs in the history of the jrorld and was a great 

step toward internal ional peace. 

According to the Hew York Her^gL^^om which paper this 



information was obtained, all the speakers objected tp the closed 
meetings at Washington, which they said produced doubt that rear work 

■v. • a D&ci9i9si fe'^yf&^x 

was being done. b/s ^ f * ' 1S **« v 

RECORDS 
Others speakers were HEHEY W. HEVTNSON, of the "Manchest 

■ — 



.-rie^^iiaxdian , " J. J. CHAj^EHQIS , oi the Trench Ministry of Educations 



BRUCE BLIVlSEr, of" the "fewYork Glol)e. w 
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Report Made at* 
lUvt York Oity 
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aa^^A^agfln t in Charge Krlm_ , 



f? a/ 



Date Wheh Made: 
18/16/21 



Period for Y/mch Madei 
12/16/21 



■ 1 *- T K fal.fa_ 



«3^a» 



Report Made byi 
Geo. <T* Starr* 



Title and Character of Casei 

311 RL: WM*& ro RgfflJLIQJPIOgL jlSSOSI&glOi?, 5 UBS2 29th STCIEED. HBtf 
f^ IDEE OEPT. 1Sia " 5 



Facts Developed* At Hew York: 

Keferring to the ahove organisation, Agent v?ould call attention 
to report submitted under the alcove title on December 9th« 

Q!he national foreign policy Association stands for a liberal -; 
and construe tire American foreign policy-* It concentrates its efforts;, 
in particular on a progressive reduction of armaments hy international* 
agreement* She chairman of the organisation is Mr« James eflicDonal^.: 
the treasurer is Bolaert H^&ar&iner and the executive secretary is Hi si, 
Qhristinia Merriman* * Ihia organisation is endorsed hy the National V- 
Bureau of Information. ---:' 

Investigation continued. , ' *■!• ■'.. 
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m Spc. Agt* Clias. J. ^o* , Intelligence 



REPORT MADE AT;^ $ v: 

Hew Tork^J.Y, Jan. 9, 19 22 



PERIOD FOR WHICH MADS* 



Jan. 7, 1922 



Geo. J. Starr. 



TITUS AND CHARACTER OF CASE: 



RB: FOEEIGF POLICY ASSOCIATION ; Japanese Activities. 



FACTS DEVELOPED: 



<qhz n^zz 



At Ifev; Yorl^lLY* fc ^JUl^^ 

Continuing previous investigation of above organisation ] 

*it iias been learned that a luncheon will be given at Hotel Astor |_ 

today at which DE. SIDNFTT L^ GULICK, DE. PAUL S. felNSCH and HSBRY ! 
-^ _ , • . e- ' 

W'.' TAFT .will discuss "The Washington Conference and the Sar East* 1 ' ]; 



° r ^Uacr^. 
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-Jan. 9,1988 



PERIOD FOR WHICH MADE: 



Jaru9,19ftP, 



ite^jfg&noe Branch.. 
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FACTS DEVELOPED: 



FOBEIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION: Japanese Activities' ^S-av^V 

A .,.y. HEUEi B IWCiAISfSexn fe« 

\ l > ^ The abofe'5Tganizatiodf"n a i icli ia -a continuation of the 

1 ^^03^er J ^ag^jof.FMe^^j^ioM\As8oqiation, >% lield a luncheon at the 

^ # i||Ho^WAs|pr, Saturday, Jan. 7th. 



.rUC* 




DR. PAUL S^EBIHSOH, former U.S. Minister to China, was 
the first speaker and in his speech he "blamed China for offering the 
principle disturbing factors to the peace o± the Far Bast, stating 
in part: 

"The disturbing factor in the Far East at the present 
time is the claim on the part of Japan of special interests on the 
continent of Asia*" He further stated, "The fo ur-power treaty 
concerning the Paciiic Islands will he judged by what the confer- 
ence can accomplish regarding China and Siberia during the next 
week* The result achieved will show whether the four- treaty powers 
are expected in the main to endorse or at least not effectively to 
protest against the situation as it /is in China and Siberia* " 



HAKRY Wi^TAFT spoke in defense of Japan saying that he 
was compelled to take issue with * DR. BET NSC H in view of the terri- 
tory surrendered "by Japan, whose good f aitly- MR. -ff-Aff-Q? emphasized. He 
is also quoted as saying* "The Treaty oif Vjexsailles gave her (Japan) 



reafy of 

the right to Shantung, and she proposed td surrender eVerythigtg 
there..;, with the exception of t&e B&iElraai* 
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S3* SIDHEY L^xULICK^a l^ec^^rer at the Imperial 
University at Q)okb and the subject of many reports of this office » 
spoke on the live great accomplishments of the Washington Conference 
including a better understanding among nations and particularly 
the influence it would have in healing the long-standing "breach..^ — *^ 
between <JaD&n and China* h ' 
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PERIOD FOR WHICH MADE: 



Ferr *orfc.U.Y. |Jan.31.198a Jan«a.l98S 
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REPORT MV 



George .T. Starr. 



TITLE AND CHARACTER OF CASS: 



E3: fflkrCBT POLICY ASSOCIATION : 









FACTS DEVELOPED: 



^. 



At Hev/ Yorfc,a»Y» 
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Reference is made to bureau telegram dated January 21s t, 
dictated "by Mr* Hoover, in ?/hicEi information is requested regarding j 
ROBERT H.JfeAKDIHER, Treas.',lmeriean Policy Towards Russia Organization* 
{Xte Association* 

■ J '--"" «v1r£* is learned that this refers to the Foreign Policy 
Association, which is giving a luncheon at the Hotel Aster, at which 
the principle speaker will be MES. MAEGARSM ARRIS ON, and the topic 
of her speech will be "The American Policy' Toward Russia," 

Attention is respectfully called to reports of ' Agent Starr 
re"Foreign Policy Association, "dated December 9th, January 9th, Jan- 
uary 9 th; an a "The factional Foreign Policy Association", dated 12-1S-S1. 
(The word "national" should be eliminated.) 

It will be noted in Agent's report for Joiuary 9th that this 
association is a continuation of the former league of Free Hat ions 
Association. This statement would seem to be confirmed by the fact 
that Jan.es. D.sfoDonald, who was the Secretary oi the former league 
oi Free Uations, fills the same position in the Foreign Policy' Ass. 1 1J. , 
and CEPJSTIM'IfERHIMAH, who was Secretary to the League of Free Ha- 
tions Ass r n. , is the ilr.ecutive Secretary ox the Foreign Folicy Isc'n. 
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The League of B'ree Sat ions Ass.'n, which jwas locates a : 
ISO W. 4EnS on the 20th floor was more or less pJo-Soviet in its 
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Jan. 21, 1922" 
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policies and was a* one time involved in a controversy with fomer 
Secretary of latter Davis, regarding certain statments which, were 
attributed to Mm toy them. Their radical tendencies were also 
indicated toy the putoli cation of certain advertising matter and 
news articles in the New .York Call, The World' TTomG'x&ow^ahd 
similar publications. 

Hfo information has been ototained as yet regarding 
ROBERT H. GAEDIMER. " It is presumed, however, that this is ROBERT 
BXGD0IE1I ^EtHDIHER.of Gardiner, Mai^ practicing Attorney at "Boston, 
and a director of the Arlington Mills, Wetoster & Atlas National 
Bank, Boston & Altoany R.R. , and a Trustee of the Boston Real Estate 
Trust.' . He is a memtoer of the Federal Council of Churches 
(which organization is. subject of many reports of this office) 

Investigation continued. 
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■REPORT MADE ATi 



* DAT* 



PERIOD FOR WHICH MADE: 



[Jfe w York.ff.Y. jFeh.15,1922 Jan>2%1922 

|T1TLE AND CHARACTER OF CASE: 

KS:^0BSIGIT POLICY ASSOC IATI01T: 



REPORT M. 




George J* Starr* 



FACTS 1 

At New York. If. Y. 



I /. 
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Attached to this report is a clipping from the Hew 
York World, January 22,1922, covering speeches made at the Hotel Astor 
^Luncheon, January 21st, 1922, held "by the shove association. 

Further investigation is "being made of BOBERT H.^feARD- 
LIEBR, regarding whom information is desired hy the Bureau. 
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inVe* fOHEI&H" POLICY ASSOCIATION. \ 

EEW YOEK WOELIJ, January "2SncL, 19 S2, 



PREDICTS TURKISH 
AnACK OH RUSSIA 



Nationalists, Says Capit. Hibben, 
Have Been Financed by 
Jj the French. 

That France has made an allian<^ 
with the Turkish Nationalist Govern- ; 
ment, which will result in an attack * 
on Russia by the Turks in the spring 
and give France control of the Grozni 
oil fields and Turkey the realization 
ot the Mussulman's dream of a Mo- f 
hammedan Empire stretching from^ 
Asia Minor to India, were the state-, 
hients made by Capt. Paxton H-ibben,; 
formerly in the diplomatic servicf 
of the United States, at a luiicheo* 
of the Foreign Policy Association a; 
the Hotel Asfcor yesterday. Franc* 
has already* loaned or will loai| 
100,000,000 francs to the Turks Xoi 
this purpose', he asserted. \ 

Capt. Hibben, "who has just re-\ 
Turned from a 6,750-mile trip in Rus- 
sia, pleaded for a constructive pro- 
gramme of aid to Russia, which 
would put Russia on a firm economic 
basis. In spite of the fact that tV.e 
Quakers, who have been working in 
Rrussia for some time, <were told It * 
Was impossible to send over more; 
food than is now being sent*. Capt-i 
Hibben claimed it was possible to* 
send 10,000 tons Ot supplies daily) 
through the Black Sea ports. v 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Harr;son, whostf- 
vivid articles on Russia have ap-i 
peared in The World, told of her pris-J 
on experiences in that country. Thef 
Russians were supporting the Com- 
munist Government, she said, because 
they would rather have a bad Rus- 
sian Government than a good Govern- 
ment established by some outside 
power. Isolation had done more to 
strengthen Communism than any 
other thing, she said, and the best 
way to combat it was by outside con- 
| tact with Russia, 



7 



The theatres in Russia were the 
only places where real fre$ speech 
was tolerated, she claimed, since the 
people refused to allow their favor-/ 
ites to be imprisoned for free speech./] 
The educational system establishedf 
by Jhe Soviet 'Government will tbe J 
one of the potent factors for thei 
Soviets* overthrow, she declared, and; 
insisted the Russian .problem would 
.be solved from inside Russia if vre 
would only* recognise the Russian) 
people for what they are. ^ 

Former Gov. James P. Goodrich of 
Indiana, *who has just returned from 
Russia, where he went as a repre-J 
sentative of the American Relief As-] 
sociation, denied Cort Paxton's state- : 
ment as to sending 10,000 tons of food* 
a day into Russia through Black Sea r 
ports. Even if it were possible, he 
said, it would take at least 100 days 
to carry in the supplies already in 
the hancte of the A. R. A., and more 
supplies are being purchased. 

He said 3,000,000 bushels of seed 
grains were purchased by the, A. R. 
A. for the Soviet Government with 
Soviet money and 1,000,000 bushels 
with American" money. ' Even in the 
centre of the famine stricken com- 
munes, those in charge told him that 
if they had a good crop next year 
and sufficient seed Russia would be 
able to take <care of its own. situa- 
tion after „next summer. 

James G. McDonald, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the as- 
sociation, presided, and among those ( 
at the luncheon were Mrs. George 
W. Coleman, Mrs. Charles Titfany, 
Roibert H. Gardiner and other mom.- u 
bers of the Executive Committee, 1/ 
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FACTS DEVELOPED: 
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At- the As tar Hotel the/fhf carnation xilerk advised 

me that I may get the address of the above association from the 

banquet managerjfrom this gentleman I learned that this association 

kept offices at No. 3 West 29 th Street, Room 602. At this address 

I obtained , under the pretext of wanting them from a friend of mine 

who wished to join the association, the following printed, forms $ 

which are attached to the original of this report : 

Blank Receipt for Mem&fership Fees. 
1 Folder "March 1922" Foreign Policy Association,History and aims oj 

the association. 
1 Folder " What they say about us" 

1 Foreign Policy Association "Hew York City Membership" 
1 News Bulletin Number Twenty, March 31,1922 
1 " " " Twenty .0ne;M5auxta April 7,1922. 
1 " " " 22 April 14,1922. 
1 Report of the Nov/ York Council for Limit at4-oiv it of, i Arma/nient on 

th e Washington Conference. .<$& wW- •■' ^'^K, 

1 -France and the European settlement ( an Address by Ir AT/ALTER 

WWiflFosdi c& ,D . D . 



1 Pamphlet " Shall We End War " by Harry 
1 ^orra&YS© " The Far East" a manual for study groups; 
COPSES S^tgBl - ^^. 

^SWP^^Sble above folders and pamphlets contain detailed information 




regarding the founders of the association, a list of its principal 

fruuy 4 1922 
members, and the supposed purpose or the society. £/„ 7^P2^ Y& 

Further investigation will be made ih regard~to the Associa- 
tion t s efforts to secure recognition for the Far Eastern Republic 
■ and, 'if possible,© list of the individuals who went to Wasli^gfcon to 
sec-are its re cognition, will be obtained. ^ l/cVjfv) 
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Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by tie Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of the 

NEWS BULLETIN OF THE FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
Published weekly at New York, N, Y,, for April 1, 1922, 
State of New York, County of Now York, 83,: 
Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared Christina Merriman, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
fitat she is the editor of the NEWS BULLETIN OF THE FOREIGN 
WUCY ASSOCIATION and that the following is, to tho best of 
her knowledge and belief, a truo statement? of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in fie above caption, required by the Act of August, 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
tho reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That flic names and addresses, of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager arc; 

Fublisncr-Foreign Policy Association, 3 West 29th Street, 
New York City, 

Editor-Chrisrina Merriman, 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 
Managing Editor-Esther G. Ogden, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York City. 

Business Manager— None. 

2. That tho owners arc: 

Foreign Policy Association, 3 West 29th Street, New York City, 
the principal officers of which arc: 

James G, McDonald, Chairman, 3 'West 29fh Street, New York 
City, Ciiriatina Merriman, Secretary, 3 West 29th Sreet, New York 
City, Esther G. Ogden, Membership Secretary, 3 West 29th Street, 
New York City, Robert H. Gardiner, Treasurer,- P. 0, Box 164?, 
Boston, 2, Mass. 

3. That tho known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent, or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities arc: None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
tho owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, tho n'arao / 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements, embracing 
affiant's full knowledge and belief ad to the circumstances and 
oonditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon rlic books of tho company as tastess, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona lidc owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to bclicvo that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in tho 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

CHRISTINA MERRIMAN, Editor, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1922, 
(Seal) SAMUEL J. SAKRAIS, 

(My commission expires May 17, 1923) 



The report of the luncheon discussion 
on "The Near East and fa T;eaty of* 
Sevres" (April I) is now in press and , 
will he ready for distribution shortly. 
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THE GENOA CONFERENCE 

(Contimdjro^imkpa^) 
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disingenuous proposals such as have too fre- 
quently marked her replies to Allied demands 
and gives convincing evidence of her determina- 
tion to fulfill lo the utmost her international 
obligations, the German people may find them- 
selves in a position where an appeal to the en- 
lightened self-interest of the Allies and America 
may result in important modifications of the 
terms laid down at Paris. 



The AllieY decision to call the Genoa Confer- 
ence without first consulting our government and 
before the Senate had ratified the results of the 
Washington Conference, made American partici- 
pation difficult. But 'sure^ neither these con- 
siderations, nor those urged by Secretary Hughes 
in his note of March 8 to the Italian Minister, 
formally declining the invitation (see F.,P. A. 
Bulletin, March 17), excuse the Harding admin- 
istration from an imperative obligation to cot 
operate in every practicable way towards making 
the Genoa meeting an unqualified success. 

A'Word from the Wise 

TAKE .the first opportunity to compliment ' 
you on the meeting of Saturday (April 1) . 

"Education regarding international conditions 
-moulding public opinion by bringing to pub- 
lic attention the inside facts regarding the actual 
condi|ions existing in different countries and 
America's relation to them — is the great need of 
•today. I am an oicer of a dozen national 
organizations and member of over forty but I 
do not know any organization that is doing a 
more important and far-reaching work than the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

"Therefore I consider it a privilege to become 
,.a. life." member, and enclose herewith my 
check..." • 

Chech should be mk payable to Robert H, Gardiner, 
Treasurer, 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 



A Chance for Peace and Reconciliation at Genoa 
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A RE European statesmen capable of working 
•^- together for the common interests of all 
European peoples? The Genoa Conference, 
which opened April 10, will give the answer. 
Despite the drastic limitation of the agenda, be- 
cause of the demand of France that there be no 
discussion of reparations, disarmament, or the 
recognition of Russia (save on rigorous terms) , 
and despite the absence of America, the presence 
of all European states — ex-enemies, neutrals, 
Russia and the Allies (including South Africa, 
Australia, Canada, Ireland, but not India) — on 
an essential basis of equality — gives reason for 
hope that at last, nearly three and one half years 
after the Armistice, .a beginning is to be made 
towards real peace and reconciliation. 

t 

Agenda 

The following articles of the program indicate 
the official scope of the Conference: 

1. Refers to an examination of best methods 
for the execution of the resolution passed at 
Cannes on January 6 in reference to the recog- 

, nition of Russia. 

2. "The establishment of peace on a solid 
basis." 

3. "The essential conditions for the re-estab- 
lishment of confidence, without affecting exist- 
ing treaties." 

4. Financial questions: 

(a) Currency 

(b) Central banks 

(c) Public finance in connection with recon- 
struction 

(d) Exchange 

(e) Organization of public and private credit 

5. Discussion of general economic problems 
such as commerce, tariffs, protection of industry. 

__ 6. Transportation. 



Disarmament 

Article II. of the agenda does not refer to 
limitation of armaments. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that under this heading pro- 
posals might be made for the reduction of mili- 
tary burdens. Unfortunately, on the opening 
day of the Conference, Barthou, head of the 
French delegation, spectacularly dashed these 
hopes. He met the suggestion made by Chich- 
erin, the Soviet Foreign Minister, that "Russia 
was perfectly willing to reduce her army, pro- 
vided other nations reduce theirs and promise to 
leL Russia alone" by categorically announcing 
that if Chicherin or anyone else proposed the 
discussion of disarmament at Genoa, the answer 
of France was "a definite, categorical, decisive, 
final NO." 

Reparations and Allied Debts 

Reparations cannot even be discussedjjjgcauseu 



Recognition of Russia 

Just before Poincare's dramatic succession to 
power, Lloyd George, at the meeting of the Su- 
preme Council at Cannes, induced Briand to 
agree to certain terms as the conditions of recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government (for text of 
Cannes resolution, see F. P. A. Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 13). Russia has already tacitly accepted 
these conditions by going to Genoa. All of the 
European states, by participating in the Con- 
ference with Chicherin, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister, and his fellow representatives, have tacitly, 
though not yet formally, recognized the de facto 
character of the Soviet control. It now depends 
largely upon the common sense and good faith 
of the Russian and French governments whether 
Russia is to be formally welcomed back into the 
society of nations. If this result is achieved, 
Genoa will have more than justified itself, even 
if nothing else be done tfl^e. 



tnan j 

f 



France will not permit it. Allied debts cannot be 
discussed with profit because the chief creditor, 
America, is absent. However, it does not follow 
that the solution of these two vital and inti- 
mately related problems will not be advanced by 
informal exchanges of opinion. But until the 
government of the United States has, on these 
two questions, a policy which President Harding 
and Secretary Hughes are prepared to support 
vigorously, both at home and abroad, there can 
be no basic solution of the world problems of 
finance and trade. 

Palliatives 

Clearly within the scope of the agenda are 
such helpful but partial measures of co-opera- 
tion as outlined by John Maynard Keynes in the 
first of a series of reports on the Conference 
for the New York World: 

"A currency union for re-establishing the 
gold standard; a customs and transit agree- 
ment for reciprocal release from unnecessary 
impediments to the movement of goods and 
persons; a commercial agreement for trade 
under special safeguard between nationals_o£- 



the participating powers and those of Russia, 
or an incorporated trading body for aiding the 
movement of capital and credit to impov- 
erished areas." 

Germany and the Allies 

Second in importance only to the possible re- 
establishment of normal relations between Russia 
and the rest of the world is the re-admission of 
Germany, as an equal, to a conference of Euro- 
pean states. Since the war France has consist- 
ently and vigorously protested against conferring 
with her ex-enemy on this basis. This concession 
was secured only by paying the high price of 
excluding from the Genoa discussions any con- 
sideration of treaty revision. Nevertheless, the 
presence of Germany at the council table marks 
real progress. If Germany, following the excel- H 
lent impression created by Chancellor Wirth's 
initial statement, has the good sense to avoid 
(Continf ^jn next page) 
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*"Public Opinion" 



THIS is 

•!• analysis of the elements which constitute 
public opinion. Utilizing constantly an intimate 
understanding of modern philosophy and psy- 
chology, Mr. Lippmann re-interprets and re- 
defines with clarity and sometimes with -start- 
ling effect .the factors within and without our- 
selves which cause us so seldom to understand 
and so -frequently to misunderstand the world 
about us. Discussing first the "outside" hin- 
drances to knowledge, such as censorship, lack 
of contact and opportunity of time or attention, 
he devotes five brilliant chapters to "stereo- 
types"— convictions, prejudices, inhibitions and 
moral values which color all our understanding, 



our judgments. Even self-interest within a very 
narrow group is variously interpreted, due to 
varied degrees of understanding. He shows 
conclusively how modern methods of propa- 
ganda, "improved enormously in technique be- 
cause now based on analysis rather than on.the 
rule of thumb," can be used to create artificially 
a "common will." But propaganda aside, "it 
has been demonstrated that we cannot rely upon 
intuition, conscience, on the accidents of casual 
opinion, if we are to deal with the world beyond 
our reach' -which is all the world save an 
infinitesimal fraction. Then analyzing "the 
image of democracy" into its constituent ele- 
ments, he shows how absurd it is to believe that 
"the whole invisible environment will be so clear 
to all men that they will spontaneously arrive at 
sound public opinions on the whole business of 
government." We can, however, he insists, de- 
vise "standards of living and methods of audit 
by which the acts of public officials .and indus- 
trial directors are measured." 

Mr. Lippmann makes a very interesting at- 
tempt to weigh the different forces which de- 
Continued on next juge 

*By Walter Lippmann, Harconrt, Brace & Company. 



termine the content of a newspaper. Admitting 
all the .faults of the press, it is and must con- , 
thine to be representative of the society out of 
which it comes. He makes a new distinction 
■between news and truth: "Theiunction of news 
is .to -signalize an event. The function of truth 
is to bring to light the hidden facts, to set them 
into relation with each other and make a pic- 
ture of the reality on which men can act." How 
can news andtruth be made more nearly synony- • 
mous? Through the application of organized 
intelligence to all phases .of politics and social 
relations, "f e can use our wit and our force to 
make footholds for reason." 

No one can read Mr. Lippmann's book with- 
out understanding more of the difficulties in- 
herent in democratic government nor without 
appreciating more fully some of the ways in 
which these dangers must be met 

A Discriminating "Member / 

"Enclosed please find my check to make 
— a member of the "F. P. A. I invite my 
liberal-minded friends to furnish'them with in- 
spiration and information and 'my complacent 
ones to purge them of smugness. . ." 

This Guest Promptly Joined 

"I had the -pleasure of being, with a group of 
others, the guest at'your luncheon yesterday .* . 
.and found the occasions interesting I want to 
join what seems to me to be a fine effort to king 
to pass "le Square Deal" and "Fair Play." 
I enclose my check for membership " 
-Alice Hunt Bartlett, April 2, M 

Easter Is Coming 

If there be among .ourmembers some who 
are planning to distribute a few Easter .eggs 
in the^iise'of checks please remember the 
F.P.A. 



S** 



Ckck shouli k muk payable to Robert E Gardiner, 
Treasurer, 3 West 29th Street, New York City, 



THE TREATIES RATIFIED— WHAT NEXT? 



&Y the ratification a few days ago of the last 
* of the treaties resulting from the Washington 
Conference, the administration has at once re- 
deemed its pledge about the limitation of naval 
armament, minimized any immediate danger of 
friction with Japan, somewhat weakened the 
points of foreign control in China and 
strengthened good relations between this country 
and Great Britain. In view of the bitter and 
uncompromising opposition within the Republi- 
can party to any "foreign entanglements" and 
the indifference of .a large, if not the predom- 
inant part of our public opinion towards Euro- 
pean affairs, Secretary Hughes has made a be- 
ginning which only the captious will criticise. 
But it is only a beginning. It solves definitely 
none of the problems with which it deals. It 
leaves untouched political and economic ques- 
tions of the highest importance ancLmost^press^ 
ing urgency. 

Reparations and Allied Indebtedness 

THE Genoa Conference now offers little hope 
of a solution of either of the two most im- 
portant problems affecting the economic recovery 
of Europe and the world: the obligations of 
Germany to the Allies and the Allies' obligations 
to each other and to the United States. In 
America's absence these questions must be 
solved elsewhere, but they must be solved to- 
gether. 

Does Secretary Hughes propose to acquiesce 
in the recent action of Congress, dictated by lack 
of understanding, which effectively prevents any 
consideration of continued remission of in- 
terest payments or of cancellation of any por- 
tion of the principal of the debts due us? Or 
will the Administration attempt to educate the 
country to understand that not only the interest 
of our debtors, but our own, would in the 
judgment of almost all students of international 
finance, be best served by the cancellation of 
these debts? Such cancellation should, of 
~course^be contingent upon the cancellation by 
the Allies\>f their indebtedness to one another, 
the drastic reduction of their military expendi- 
tures, the lessening of the appalling gap between 
outgo and income, the stopping of the govern- 
ment printing presses and the reduction of the 
German reparation obligations to an amount 
which Germany and the rest of the world believe 
she can pay. 

President Harding and Secretary Hughes, as 
no one else, could bring to the Middle West and 
the South, if only they were to speak frankly, 
a compelling sense of America's stake in the 
rehabilitation of European finance and trade. 
Time is urgent. 

Russia 

SAVE for the admirable but limited relief ef- 
forts, no progress has been made towards 
the re-establishment of normal relations be- 
tween this country and Russia. The reports, 
confirmed from diverse^sources, of material 
modifications in the Cdkiunist practices and 
policies of the Soviet go^Bment have awakened 



no response in Washington. Italy, Germany, 
Great Britain and France either have granted 
de facto recognition or are moving towards it 
and are discussing arrangements for de jure re- 
cognition. But Washington does v nothing. 
Surely, American public opinion has a right to 
demand that the Administration take cognizance 
of changed circumstances and co-operate with the 
rest of the world to bring Russia back into the 
family of nations. 

Mexico 

THE announcement foreshadowed in last 
week's Bulletin that the Mexican Secretary 
of the Treasury would come to this country soon 
was made April 3. A letter from Mr. de la 
Huerta to the Mexican Financial Agency in New 
York stated that he would come to New York in 
j Vlay_ to^meet the re presentatives from Europe _ 
and this country of Mexico's creditors. 

A statement authorized by the International 
Committee of Bankers expresses the hope that 
this conference "participated in by all the in- 
terests concerned, will go far in working out a 
solution of- pending questions with reference to 
the Mexican Government's external indebted- 
ness." 

This culmination of months of negotiation 
may result in the elimination of one of the most 
important questions which have complicated the 
problem of recognition. It has been suggested 
that de la Huerta may combine a diplomatic 
mission with his financial responsibilities. This 
is very doubtful. In any event, it is earnestly 
to be hoped that his coming, an evidence of good 
faith on Mexico's part, will be adequately ap- 
preciated 4n this country and that Mexico's rep- 
resentative will be shown here convincing proof 
of the good-will which our people feel towards 
our neighboring republic. 

Germany 

HPHE separate peace with Germany, ending the 
^* state of war between the two ^countries, is 
soon to be followed by a treaty of amity and 
commerce. The new Ambassador to Berlin 
made an excellent impression by his address 
in New York March 31. Without indicating any 
undue leniency or willingness to relinquish any 
of America's just claims, Mr. Houghton had the 
good sense and the courage to make unequivo- 
cally clear his determination to base his attitude 
not on the two years of war between the two 
countries, but upon the hundred and more years 
of peace. If now the Administration can 
through a joint claims commission agree with 
Germany upon the disposition of the alien enemy 
property held in each of the countries and of 
the claims growing out of the war, real progress 
will have been made towards putting the rela- 
tions between this ^^try and Germany on a 
sound basis. 
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Pan-American Conference of Women 

The F. P. A. will have two representatives at 
the Pan-American Conference of Women to he 
held in Baltimore, April 20th to 23rd, 1922 on 
subjects of special concern to women, The call 
for this Conference issued by the National 
League of Women Voters to the women of all 
the Americas emphasizes the need of inter- 
national friendship as follows: 

"Peace among nations is essential to the work 
that women have most at heart. A definite step 



by the Conference on Limitation of Armament. 
The League has borne its full share of respon- 
sibility for making known to the Conference the 
profound hope of the people of this land that 
war may cease. 

"But this hope can never be wholly realized 
until friendly cooperation for common ends takes 
the place of international rivalry. The League 
believes that friendliness with our neighbor 
countries will be stimulated and strengthened 
when women from all parts of the western hemi- 
sphere come together for sympathetic study of 
their common problems." 

M We End War? 

The Foreign Policy Association still has on 
hand a supply of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick's 
sermon "Skll JPe EdM" 

Through the generosity of a friend these 
pamphlets may be had upon application, with- 
out charge except for postage. 

Two Ways to Help 

Tell your friends about the F. P. A. and ask 
them to join. Some day they will thank you— 

or 
Invite a friend to one of our luncheons. Nine 
cases out of ten he or she will join afterwards 
without being urged. 

Chech shuli be mk walk in Robert H. Gamer, 
Treasurer, 3 West 29th Street, New York City. 



We should like to be in position to 
in full the speeches and discussions at our bi- 
weekly luncheons as we did in our monthly 
Bulletins of last year, It is impossible, how- 
ever, with our present limited budget to print 
these discussions in addition to our Weekly 
Bulletins except where special funds can be j 
raised, 

We are glad to announce that such a specif 
fund has been raised for the discussion 
"The Ear Eastern Republic, Siberia ad Jap 
(March 4th), which will be ready for disl 
tion to members the end of this week. 

f e are most anxious to reprint the discus 
on British Policy in India and Gandhi's J 
Cooperation Movement (an extra lunchei 
held March 11th. The discussion was unusui 
interesting, informing and comprehensive, Fil 
dollars has been subscribed for this purpo! 
Seventy-five dollars more is needed. Members 
particularly interested in this discussion are in- ^ 
vited to send or pledge what they can towards 
this special fund. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann's address delivered at 
the luncheon of February 4th *ftm ad ik 
European Settlement" has been reprinted and ,( 
distributed this week to members. Additional 
copies may be obtained at ten cents each from 
the office of the Foreign Policy Association, 
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F. P. A, Discussions Clarify 

"Permit me 'to thank yoii for the most inter- "" 
esting afternoon which I enjoyed last Saturday 
at the luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association 
, [subject: Siberia, the Far Eastern Republic 
and Japan]. Such frank and stimulating dis- 
cussion certainly does help to clarify our views ' 
and bring out the fundamental issues involved in 
these questions . . ."-WlUJM B, Hem, 
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Another "Settlement'? 

|NGE more the Allied governments, this time through the 

' have proposed new boundary lines in the Near East. Turkey is to hold Constantinople (on just 
what terms is not clear), to regain Asia Minor, including Smyrna, now held by Greece, and a large 
portion of Thrace. Thus the Turks and the Bulgarians are once more to have a common frontier. 
Greece, retiring from the mainland of Asia, is to retain Adrianople and the Gallipoli peninsula on the 
Dardanelles. These straits and those in the Bosphorus are to be opened perpetually to navigation, the 
immediately adjoining territories to be demilitarized, but those of the Dardanelles to remain under the 
supervision of "an international commission with a Turkish president, comprising representatives of 
all the principal powers interested, including Greece." 

The Allies announce that: "The situation of the Armenians has received special consideration. Con- 
sequently the aid of the League of Nations is sought, with a view to satisfying the traditional aspira- 
tions of the Armenian people and the establishment of a national home for them." 

That this latest attempt to reconcile the conflicting interests of France and Great Britain in western 
Asia will be more successful than previous compromises is possible. Greece probably can be coerced 
into acceptance. The Turks, nominally retaining sovereignty over a vast empire^ and actually securing 

| considerable concessions, may acquiesce. 

f It would be blindness, however, to assert that anything other than sheer expediency has motivated 

this "settlement." Great Britain, faced by the grave danger of Moslem unrest in India, has sacrificed 
Greece to placate the Turkish co-religionists throughout the British Empire. France now secures the 

I— revision of the Treaty of Sevres along lines calculated to strengthen French^ influence throughout, thq 

' Mediterranean. France and Britain have agreed on a policy which temporarily eliminates one of the 

most dangerous sources of friction between the two countries. 

The League of Nations is to be given a most difficult task. Voicing a pious resolution that the 

> Armenians may have a "national home," the Allies do not indicate, much less provide, any particular 

territory for this persecuted and deserted people. JLord Curzon and his colleagues merely specify that 
the territory now inhabited by the Armenians shall be under Turkish sovereignty. There would be 
more reason to hope for the League's success if experiences in the recent past offered any ground for 
faith that either France or Great Britain will make any real sacrifice to support the League in carrying 
out this trust. But all the more credit ivill redound to the Council of the League which is to have direct 
responsibility if it succeeds where all other agencies have failed. 

The tentative character of the decisions at Paris, their grave importance not only for Greece and 
Turkey, for the. good relations of France and Great Britain, but also for the future of the British Em- 
pire, lend particular interest to the F. P. A.'s luncheon- discussion Saturday, April 1, at the Hotel Astor d 
on the subject "The Near East and the Treaty of Sevres." Greek, Turkish and American points of view ■ 
on the Paris proposals will be presented by the Jour announced speakers, and both British and French • 
spokesmen are expected to take part in the general discussion. 

De La Huerta's Opportunity 

DESPITE the persistent rumors of a change of Mexican policy in Washington, to which we called 
attention last week, nothing in the political situation has really been changed. President Harding 
has had no recent direct correspondence with President Obregon. The truth appears to be that certain 
informal and friendly remarks of the President about Mexico were greatly exaggerated to indicate that 
the White House had taken charge of the Mexican negotiations. Nothing could be further from the 

. tTOth Mx-J£Ji2ghe& continues with the President's hearty approval in completa.Gontrol-^>f-all-aspects_Qf^ 

our political relations with Mexico. There is no ground to believe that the Secretary of State has 
modified his announced policy that simultaneously with recognition some sort of treaty or protocol 
shall be signed by the two governments clarifying the issues that are now confused. Nor has President 
Qbregon given any indication that he is as yet prepared to meet Mr. Hughes' suggestion. 

One man perhaps has it within his power to enable Secretary Hughes and President Obregon to 
agree wihout sacrifice of principle. If Secretary of the Treasury de la Huerta were now (continuing 
the conferences begun during the visit of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont to Mexico in September last year as 
a representative of the International Bankers' Committee) to confer in New York not merely with 
members resident in the United States of the International Bankers' Committee, but also with repre- 
sentatives from Paris and London of French and British interests who might be induced to come here, 
it is likely that the whole complicated problem of handling Mexico's various external obligations 
would be solved. Such an agreement would certainly facilitate and might indeed be a part of a 
more permanent settlement than has thus far been possible between the Mexican government and the 
American and other foreign oil interests. With the removal from the field of controversy of the 
major questions of finance and oil, the questions involved in recognition would be greatly simplified. 

As a friend of the Mexican people, having opposed any suggestion of intervention in Mexican 
affairs by the United States and having fought with all its strength for better relations between the two 
peoples, the F. P. A. is confident that Secretary de la Huerta, would receive, if he were ta come to this 
country, a most cordial welcome, not only from the interests with whom he would negotiate, but also 
from the American press and the American people who would look upon his visit as an augury of the 
early* establishment of nojj^Lj diplomatic relations between the two couiflhfs. 
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Shall We End War? 


By 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D, 
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The best service which this sermon 
could render would be to induce all 
its readers to read also "The Next 
War," by Will Irwin, published by E* 
P. Dutton and Co., a book to which 
this sermon is indebted for some 
of its concrete facts and figures. 
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STTATTi WE END WAR? 

Ok this Sunday, dedicated by the churches to the cause of dis- 
armament, we already have sung and prayed and read our morning 
subject and our morning text. "Neither shall they learn war 
any more" — how impossible that dream must have seemed when 
first Isaiah and Micah, prophets together in a generation torn 
by many wars, used the words ! Their contemporaries must have 
listened to such a hope, as they might have felt a passing breeze, 
cooling them for a moment in the heat of strife, but passing on 
swiftly to be forgotten. How vain the hope has always seemed 
that the time would come when men would not learn war any 
more! 

Indeed, at no time would sarcasm have been easier than now 
over the contrast between the ideal of peace and the actuality of 
war. JNot learn war any more, when we have just passed through 
a war that has made all its predecessors in history seem like 
popping chestnuts beside a thunder clap, when preparations for 
the next war are everywhere anxiously afoot and the race of com- 
petitive armament has begun again! 

To one who knows history, however, something else is ap- 
parent beyond this discouraging contrast between the actuality 
and the ideal. Said Victor Hugo, "Nothing on earth is so power- 
ful as an idea whose hour has come." It is possible in history 
to trace that movement of thought which has brought us to the 
hour where now we stand, where we must either give up war or 
else give up civilization. At least the dim suspicion of this 
dilemma between war and civilization has not for centuries been 
altogether lacking. The church, all too feebly recognizing the 
irreconcilable conflict between war and the spirit of Jesus, has, 
for all that, at her best been endeavoring to restrain war, to 
abolish its worst barbarities, to limit its area and to bring, 
where it could, the truce of God. Before 1914 some kinds of 
war had been done away — religious wars, for example, that during 
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so many centuries devastated Europe. Throughout the nineteenth 
century there was a growing apprehension about the crisis toward 
which humanity was drifting. During the first fifty years of the 
nineteenth century practically nothing was said about arbitra- 
tion treaties. During the first ten years of the twentieth century 
ninety-six international arbitration treaties were signed. And 
before that fateful day of August, 1914, the Hague peace con- 
ferences had been desperately endeavoring to trim the claws of 
war with rules and regulations that might protect the wounded and 
non-combatants and limit the methods of killing. All of these 
things have proved to be futile enough in practical effect, yet they 
are valuable as prophecy. They indicate that humanity for a long 
time has dimly perceived what now we are fools if we do not 
clearly see: that war and civilization are diametrically opposed, 
that we can have one or the other but not for very long can we 
have both. 

Let us this morning consider a few of those things which, in 
view of our late experience, we ought to understand about war. 

First of all, there is nothing glorious about war any more. 
We used to think there was. When we were children, with tas- 
selled paper caps and tin guns, marching to a beaten drum, we 
incarnated in our boyish pride the ancient fallacy that there is 
something glorious about war. Is it not amazing that the most 
damnable things in human life are so habitually dressed in the 
alluring paraphernalia of parade and gorgeous clothes and stirring 
song ? What is intoxication by strong drink ? Any man with eyes 
to face the facts knows it to be a beastly thing with a trail of 
poverty, heartbreak and death after it, so that men ought to hate 
it with a bitter hatred. Yet when men sing their drinking songs 
intoxication is radiantly clothed with gaiety and mirth, with the 
clink of glasses and the surge of song, until the very souls of the 
elect might be deceived. So war, which is a skeleton, has covered 
itself with a gorgeous robe* One of the first men in history to tell 
the truth about war was Vereshchagin, the Russian painter. He 
fought in the Crimean War and then he painted the battlefields 
of the Crimea as they really were, with all the glory stripped 
away, with nothing but the horror and the rottenness and the 
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r cruelty left — war stark naked and infernal. The old Czar's 

! government tried to keep him from exhibiting his pictures in 

I Russia. They knew that men would not forever cry for war and 

L glory in it if they knew the truth about it. 

E There is no excuse, however, if we do not know the truth 

■ about war. For the first time in history we have gone through 

[ a gigantic war, for news of which we have not been chiefly de- 

pendent upon official dispatches, but upon multitudinous letters 
from millions of men, many of whom we knew, and upon detailed 
reports from journalists on the spot. War glorious? Read 
Philip Gibbs's "Kow It Can Be Told." Read Barbusse's "Under 
Fire." Read Will Irwin on "The Next War." These were not 
idealists pleading a preconceived cause, but men looking for the 
facts and their testimony is unanimous: there is nothing glorious 
about war any more; it is a brutal, organized butchery of human 
beings. 

In saying this one would desire to guard himself against 
any appearance of dishonoring the memory or depreciating the 
spirit of the men who bore the burdens of the nation on the field 
of battle. Any one of us who was with them in France would 
rather have his tongue plucked out than do them dishonor. Their 
courage, their resourcefulness, their dash, their spirit of comrade- 
ship and sacrifice, their willingness to die, were stirring and splen- 
f did. Let humanity not altogether despair of herself if her youth 

can display qualities like that! But this very fact was part of 
the horror of war* To take these supreme qualities of human 
character and to use them to do what war does — that is not 
glorious. To take a splendid youth, willing to serve the will of 
God in his generation before he falls on sleep, and to teach him 
the skillful trick of twisting a bayonet into the abdomen of an 
enemy — that is not glorious. To take a royal-spirited man who is 
not afraid of anything under heaven and to teach him to drop 
bombs on undefended towns to kill whom he knows not — it may 
be the baby suckled at her mother's breast — that is not glorious. 
One of our young men came back from France and, like 
many others, would not talk. One day his father took him apart 
and rebuked him for his silence. "Just one thing I will tell you," 
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lie answered. "One night I was on patrol in $To Man's Land ^| 

and suddenly I came face to face with a German boy about my 

own age. It was a question of bis life or mine. We fought 

like wild beasts* When I came back that night I was covered from 

head to foot with the blood and brains of that young German 

boy. We had nothing personally against each other. He did not 

want to kill me any more than I wanted to kill him. That is war. 

I did my duty in it, but for God's sake do not ask me to talk 

about it. I want to forget it." My friends, that is war — the 

quintessence of it at the central point of its self-revelation. There 

is nothing glorious about it any more. 

In the second place, war is not a school for virtue any more* 
We used to think it was. We half believed the German War Party 
when they told us about the disciplinary value" of their gigantic 
establishment^ and when Lord Roberts assured us that war was 
tonic for the souls of peoples we were half inclined to think that 
he was right. In particular, when our war broke and in answer 
to the nation's call so many millions leaped to arms, and we were 
all bound up in a common fellowship of devotion to a common 
cause, and when to the roll of drums our men went out to fight, 
ready for the uttermost self-sacrifice, so stimulated were we that 
we almost were convinced that out of such an experience there 
might come a renaissance of new spiritual quality and life. Is 
there anybody who can blind his eyes to the facts now? Every 
competent -witness in Europe or America has had to say that we 
are on a far lower moral level than we were before the war. 
Crimes of sex, crimes of violence have been unprecedented. Large 
areas of Europe are to-day in a chaos so complete that not one 
man in a thousand in America even dimly imagines it, with a 
breakdown of all the normal, sustaining relationships and privi- 
leges of civilized life, and with an accompanying collapse of char- 
acter unprecedented in Christendom, I suppose, since the days 
of the Black Plague. If we are wise we will never again go 
down into hell expecting to come up with redeemed spirits- 

To be sure, there are many individuals of such moral stamina 
that they have come out of this experience personally the better, 
not the worse. There are people who would build into the fiber 
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sense to read it and the -wits to understand it. Always there was 
an initial reluctance about adopting new ways of carrying on 
war, from the time men substituted bows and arrows, which kill 
at a distance, for stone hatchets, which kill close at hand. Always 
the first users of these new means of killing were considered dis- 
honorable for a little while and always in the end everybody 
adopted the new means and took them for granted. There was 
a great to-do about the use of gunpowder when first it was intro- 
duced, but by the time we came upon the scene the last shadow 
of that reluctance had vanished utterly. 

Will -Irwin is right when he says that April 22, 1915, is one 
of the outstanding dates in human history, because on that day 
"the Germans rolled across the Western trench line a cloud of 
iridescent, chlorine gas, which sent French, Arab, English, and 
Canadian soldiers by the thousands back to the hospitals, coughing 
and choking themselves to death from rotted, inflamed lungs." 
That day advertised to the world that the barriers were down 
and that there was nothing that modern science could discover 
too powerful or too horrible to be used in war. Already, in these 
few years, we have passed through all the stages of changing atti- 
tude toward the use of poison gas in war: first, unutterable in- 
dignation at the use of it ; second, reluctant consideration of using 
it ourselves if the other side did ; third, tentative employment of 
it to see how our people would react; fourth, frantic endeavor to 
beat the enemy out in the use of it before we were too late; until 
now all nations take it as a matter of course that poison gas 
will be used in any new war and are preparing it with the same 
nonchalance with which they prepare muskets. We in America 
have our Lewisite Gas. It probably is the best, up to date. It is 
invisible; no one can ever see it when it comes. It is heavier than 
air; it will sink into the lowest dugouts and cellars. Moreover, 
it has this element of exquisite efficiency: you do not have to 
breathe it to be killed by it; if it can touch your skin anywhere 
it is fatal. And it is estimated that in any landscape where it 
once is used nothing will grow for seven years. War has been 
bad enough in the past. But there is no man living with imagina- 
tion adequate to picture what war is going to be. 
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of their character any experience that earth could offer them* 
But if you are thinking of the moral stability and progress of the 
world, surely there is nothing in the processes of war, as we have 
seen them, or the results of war, as they now lie about us, that 
would lead us to trust to them for help. Take one fact about this 
war: ten million men in the prime of their lives died on the 
battlefields. Some of us in the cities and the camps watched the way 
in which these men were selected. Eirst, conscription in its broad 
net brought in all the men of the nation, at those ages when they 
might be expected to be in their physical and mental prime. 
Second, the draft boards weeded out the obviously unfit — the 
insane, the maimed, the halt, the blind — and sent them back into 
civil life to propagate the race that is to be, while all the best they 
sent up to the camps. Third, in the camps these picked men were 
put through the sieve again. The nervously unstable, the physically 
or mentally undeveloped, were strained out and sent back into civil 
life. When the armies went into battle they represented the 
flower of the nations' manhood at its best. And ten million of 
them fell, ten million of our race's hand-picked best. Of all 
France's youth between nineteen and thirty-one years of age, 
sixty per cent fell in battle. Just where are you going to get 
moral progress for the world out of that? What you are going 
to get out of that is inevitable racial decadence. 

If that were the only fact involved in war, it ought to be 
evident that we can have war or civilization, but we cannot have 
both of them very long. 

In the third place, there is no limit to the methods of hilling 
in war any more. We used to think there was. We used to 
think that we could make a duel of war, controlled by regulations 
that would tone down war's worst barbarities so that the whole 
business could be carried on with a flourish of chivalry, decently 
and in order, and we dared to think that something like this had 
been, actually accomplished by the Hague peace conventions. 
Now we know that when war gets under way all rules are like the 
seven green withes with which they bound the arms of Samson 
and which so easily he snapped* 

History long ago would have taught us this had we had the 
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Already our military authorities are preparing the minds of 
people for new ways of killing men- Listen to General Swinton 
of the British army: "The final form of human strife, as I 
regard it, is germ warfare. I think it will come to that; and, 
so far as I can see, there is no reason why it should not, if you 
mean to fight . . . prepare now • • . we must envisage 
these new forms of warfare, and as far as possible expend energy, 
time and money in encouraging our inventors and scientists to 
study the waging of war on a wholesale scale instead of . . . 
thinking so much about methods which will kill a few individuals 
only at a time." This last war, therefore, which, when it was here, 
seemed to be a real one, was only "killing a few individuals at a 
time." The American Civil War was regarded as thfe greatest 
conflict up to date. Seven hundred thousand men fell in that 
war. The Franco-Prussian War was quite a war of its kind, 
and Robert Louis Stevenson told us that he used to lie on the 
ground of his island and kick the turf in agony at the thought of 
the weariness of marching men and the cries of the wounded. One 
hundred and eighty-four thousand men fell in that war. Yet when 
ten million men fell in this last war General Swinton tells us that 
we were only killing a few individuals at a time and that the 
hour has struck at last for us to get down to business and learn 
how really to make war — wholesale war — with germs and gas 
and lethal rays, concerning which last the general says that they 
will "shrivel up or paralyze or poison human beings." That is war 
as it actually will be waged. The barriers are all down. You 
never can put them up. There is no limit to the ways of killing 
any more. 

That leads me logically to my next point : there are no limits 
to the cost of war any more. There used to be. War used to be 
comparatively inexpensive. The knigljts used to go out, furnish- 
ing their own equipment and maintaining their own expense. 
Even the wars in which the United States have engaged have 
been economic Lilliputians compared with this last conflict. Our 
own Revolutionary War cost only $170,000,000. A whole war, 
lasting eight years, only $170,000,000 — what a bargain t Those 
were the good old days when you could get a real war cheap. 
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But when this last war drew to its conclusion it was costing 
not in indirect losses, but in direct expenses, $240,000,000 every 
day — $10,000,000 an hour* 

You read in the papers this last week that Great Britain had 
just scrapped a hundred and thirteen outworn warships* Those 
dreadnaughts, a few years ago, cost a million dollars apiece, ISTov? 
they cost forty million. Every rise in the scientific efficiency of 
war is met by a corresponding rise in the costs of war that go up 
by incredible leaps and bounds* Airplanes, gas, long-range guns, 
high explosives, ships, vast armies, world-wide campaigns — we 
almost need a new word for war, so different are the implications 
of it from anything humanity has ever faced before. And the 
economic "consequences are appalling* The United States is the 
least of our brethren in bearing the financial burdens of war 
and feeling their weight, and yet even here ninety-three per cent 
of all our national taxes is going now for war, past, present, and 
to come* The total wealth of the French nation — everything the 
[French people own: land, farms, mines, factories, houses, every- 
thing — in 19'20 was estimated at $92,500,000,000. The total 
national debt of France to-day is $46,000,000,000, one half its 
total national wealth. How long do you think civilization can go 
on at a rate lite that ? 

Here in the United States one finds everywhere a latent fear 
of that revolutionary spirit which is summed up in the word 
"Bolshevism. " That fear, so far as the world at large is concerned, 
is justified. I share it keenly. But one does not find in the 
United States, as he wishes that he did, the clear recognition of 
one of the underlying causes of that revolutionary spirit. It is 
the intolerable burden of modern militarism and of modern 
war* The people of the world are very patient* The more one 
knows the facts, the more he wonders, not at their revolutionary 
spirit, but at their incredible patience. But they will not forever 
patiently endure the insufferable burdens of modern war* They 
will rise in their fury and blow this so-called civilization to bits 
first. For we can have war or civilization, but we cannot have 
both very long. 

War is not glorious any more, is not a school of virtue any 
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more; there are no limits to its methods of frilling or to its cost; 
and, now, there is no possibility of sheltering any portion of the 
population from the direct effect of war any more. Once there 
was. Once only a comparatively few men went out to fight, first 
the men who wanted to, later the men who were paid to. The 
area of operations was comparatively limited, the people engaged 
few, the number even indirectly affected small. Then at the 
time of the Erench Revolution there came a change ; then, for the 
first time in modern history, the principle of national conscrip- 
tion for military service was instituted* Even then it did not 
spread widely or swiftly until 1870, when Prussia made it a 
settled policy of state. Within the lifetime of a large portion of 
this congregation, national conscription for military service has 
become a recognized policy of modern states. 

IsTot only, however, are all men drawn into a modern war: 
when a nation fights, the women must join them. In the last 
war the women were at the front and behind the front they made 
the munitions. The war could not have been fought without 
them, and plans are now on foot for a thoroughgoing conscrip- 
tion of all women as of all men in the event of another war. 
And not only must all men and all women bear the burdens of 
war, all men, women and children must face the perils and meet 
the deaths of war. Some of us were in Paris during those long 
days when every twenty minutes a great shell burst, scattering 
civilians right and left regardless of age or sex. Some of us in 
London have seen all night long in the sweltering subways the 
English families huddled, mothers trying to protect their little 
broods from the indiscriminate bombing of the city. And every- 
one knows that before the war was over indiscriminate bombing 
was practised on both sides of the line and that already bombs of 
1,000 pounds weight were prepared to annihilate Berlin in 1919. 
The inevitable development of modern war means that it shall 
not be waged against armies alone, but against populations. If 
you are going to have war at all, that is the kind of war you are 
going to have. 

Have you any little children at home whom you love? If 
it were a question of grown men going out to fight as grown men 
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used to fight, because they liked it, then we might palliate the 
folly and forgive the sin. But these next wars, if they come, are 
going to kill babies as frequently and as cheerfully as they kill 
men. They will use germs, that are no respecters of persons; 
and bombs, that have no eyes to see where they may fall; and 
gas, that asks no questions about age or sex* If you say that we 
here in America are plentifully able to protect our children, I ask 
you: if, in protecting our children, we find ourselves caught up 
in a great modern war system where the only way to do it is to 
kill other people's children, will you like that very much better ? 
This is what war means — the endeavor of a whole population 
to annihilate another whole population by means fair or foul. 
If you are going to have war, be sure in advance that this is 
the kind of war you are going to get. 

Surely, you are ready to accept my last proposition : we can- 
not reconcile Christianity and war any more. It cannot be done. 
We have reached here the same pass that our fathers reached about 
slavery. Eor a long while they had dallied with it, excused it, 
compromised about it. But at last they came to the parting of 
the ways, where it was evident that no longer could they reconcile 
Christian civilization and slavery. And we have come to that 
parting of the ways about war. I am not a theoretical pacifist. 
I do not hold my ethics in a vacuum apart from the actualities ; I 
recognize the place of force, of massed force if need be, in exigen- 
cies where other methods fail ; but opposition to this building up 
of vast war machines in a deadly competition which will end with 
an inevitable crash, bringing down in ruin the priceless gains of 
our civilization, is not a matter of theoretical pacifism; it is a 
matter of common sense. Only a blind man can favor this or- 
ganized madness. The men who know what war is are saying to 
us what Marshal Haig said to an audience in Britain : "The Gospel 
of Christ is the world's only social hope and the sole promise 
of world-peace. It is a crusade to which I urge you, a crusade 
not having for its object the redemption of a single city, how- 
ever holy, but the freeing of the whole world from the devastating 
scourge of war." Tou have in your hands to-day the statement 
from our own General Tasker H. Bliss, lately Chief of Staff 
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of our armies.* It ought to touch our consciences- He is a man 
whose business is war, who knows what war is and what war will 
be and he is saying: You Christians, in the name of God and 
for the sake of humanity, make my business needless. 

Let us say out loud what we often say in private : that in our 
national life and in our national government there are two f ac- 
j* tions. One is fairly pictured in the person of Mr. Harvey, our 

Ambassador — I will not say our representative — at the Court of 
Saint James; with his narrow nationalism, with his insistence 
that we fought this war for selfish purposes alone, and, that without 
ideal or sentiment we will control our international policies by 
selfish motives only* The other is represented by men like Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes and Mr. Herbert Hoover, with their broad 
outlook, their international interest, their sincere desire for re- 
duced armaments and for an association of the nations that will 
minimize the chances of war. Which of these two factions is going 
to come out on top? It depends altogether now on the pressure 
of public opinion. There never was such a chance in this country, 
I think, for a wave of expressed public opinion to decide a great 
national issue. 

*"I would not take a single step in the way of disarmament except as 
the result of an agreement, thoroughly acceptable to us, between ourselves 
and the other principal nations engaged in the armament rivalry* My 
sole purpose therefore is to have such an international conference. 
Either there is no practical common sense among the people of the United 
States, or else they now know the essential facts that point to the neces- 
sity of such a conference * . . 

"If the clergymen of the United States want to secure a limitation of 
armaments, they can do it now without further waste of time. If on an 
agreed-upon date they will simultaneously preach one sermon on this 
subject in every church of every creed throughout the United States, and 
conclude their services by having the congregation adopt a resolution 
addressed to their particular congressman urging on him the necessity of 
having a business conference of five nations on the subject, the thing 
will be done, 

"If the churches cannot agree upon that, it will not be done, nor will 
it be done until the good God puts into them the proper spirit of their 
religion. The responsibility is entirely on the professing Christians of 
the United States. If another war like the last one should come, they 
will be responsible for every drop of blood that will be shed and for 
every dollar wastefully expended," 
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Was there ever a nation in the world that was in so good a 
position as we are in to take the lead? 2STobody is going to sup- -i 

pose, if we do it, that we are afraid. Afraid of what? After j 

our record in the late war, with our unchallenged primacy in 
strategic position and wealth and men, afraid of what ? ]STo one is 
going to suppose that we could not keep the pace. Everyone 
knows that we could keep the pace as long as anyone else could 
keep it. If the United States goes to Great Britain and France 
and Japan and says: "Gentlemen, let us stop this ruinous mad- 
ness that in the end will bring down our civilization about our j 
ears like the pleasure hall of the Philistines when Samson broke j 
its pillars, let us sit down at a table and make plans for the dis- j 
armament of the world," everyone knows that there would be only { 
one reason for our doing it: that the best in the United States 
had conquered the worst. 

Eor the sake of the liberal, forward-looking people in the 
other nations who, against handicaps that we with difficulty 
can imagine, are fighting their militaristic cliques and do not want 
war, let us take the lead ! Eor the sake of that Christ whose sacri- 
fice on behalf of all the world we shall commemorate this after- 
noon and whom for so long time we have called "Lord, Lord," 
without doing the things that he said, let our country move out, 
at the front, toward that day when men shall "not learn war 
any morel" 

Pbayeb 

Eternal God, our Father, if ever we have prayed to Thee 
with slack and unstirred spirits, it is not now. We are pleading 
before Thee for the preservation of a civilization that our fathers 
died to build and to save. Thou seest written in our hearts the 
names of children whom we love better than ourselves and to 
whom we would not hand down a world committed to devastation 
and death and ruin unimaginable. God make us strong in the 
hour of our opportunity that we may do our duty and lead this 
people, as it has been so great in war, to be greater yet in peace. 
Amen. 
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March, 1922 



Foreign Policy Association 

[Formerly the League of Free Nations Association] 
For a Liberal and Constructive American Foreign Policy 



'More and more one feels that foreign policy is' the 
touchstone of all policy/' — Manchester Guardian. 



THE FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
originated in a dinner-discussion group of 
v about fifty editors, publicists and experienced 

i *' students of international affairs formed .in 

/ New York City in the spring of 1918, for the purpose of 

/ "exploring and crystallizing latent interest in liberal 

democratic policies for which America stands in the great 
war -and for which there is no organization at home." 
Early in its career the group reached the conclusion that 
two things were absolutely requisite to the development 
of a sound foreign policy for the United States : 

FIRST: Careful study of all sides of every important 
international question affecting the United States? 

SECOND: Communication of the results of such study 
to as large a number of liberal-minded Americans as 
possible, to the end that there might be a bette? pubSc 

SSI* ♦l t " dms Z* 7 h ? * °H foreign problems are and of 
how they' 4 may be dealt with most effectually. 

In the pursuit of these general aims, the group, long 
before the Paris Peace Conference, came out definitely 
m favor of the establishment of some sort of international 
orgamzation, some sort of a league of free and self- 
determining nations, as a substitute for international 
anarchy and as an ameliorative of international hatred * 
To re alize the second of these aims, the group resolved 

<N2SSSrS«g. ^nt^requ^t? *"*** ° f Free - Nations Association 
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itself into the League of Free Nations? Association, a mem- ^ 

bership organization, in November, 1918, with the sup- J, 

port and cooperation of a large number of enlightened 
and public-spirited citizens throughout the country. 
From that time to the present the Association has 
steadily labored for the formation and adoption of a lib- 
eral and constructive American foreign policy ; and the 
better to express its basic purpose, it adopted in March, 
1921, its present name— The Foreign Policy Association. 

The Association has always been, and still is, strictly 
non-partisan or interpartisan. Working on the theory 
that public opinion is the permanent controlling agency 
in a democracy and that it can be sound only when it has 
informed itself, the Association has no interest to serve, 
no formula it wishes to impose, no postulate oi govern- 
.ment it wishes adopted. Anxious that the tfhited States 
should have ah attitude in foreign affairs tnat protects 
its" own interests, it believes that in the long run a self- 
ish, self-regarding policy is sure to be detrimental, and 
that a generosity of spirit and of act, a willingness to go 
half-way and to go first, and to put its confidence in 
whatever associations it forms, are genuinely in the 
American interest. Its method is, as far as possible, to 
enlighten by disclosing facts, by promoting debate, by 
attempting to develop a public interest in order to offset 
private interests or the narrow aims of a faction. 

Since November, 1921, the weekly News Buixetin 
of comment on current developments has been substi- 
tuted for the former monthly publication. 

The New York Luncheons 

to date forty-three notable and largely attended 
luncheons have been held in New York City under the 
auspices of the Association. At each a special phase of 
American foreign policy is discussed from different view- 
points,— never in the spirit of partisanship, but always 
with the idea of getting at the facts. These discussions 
constitute almost a novelty in American public life and 
are contributing potently to one of the chief purposes of 
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the Association — the formation of a liberal and enlight- 
ened public opinion on international relations. The whole 
series has been characterized by absolute freedom of 
viewpoint and fairness of discussion. As some one has 
said, the luncheons three years ago "marked the restora- 
tion of free speech in New York City." 

Among the topics which have been discussed are: 

Poland and Danzig," "Russia— Bolshevik and Anti-Bol- 

shevik, "Equality of Economic Opportunity," "Labor's 

SgtJ 1 ^^* ?**** 9 on , £erence >" "Ireland and the League," 
British Labor and the Peace Treaty," "The Philippine 
Aspirations," "The Blockade of Soviet Russia," "The 
Shantung Issue," "The Mexican Crisis," "Free Speech and 
Free Press as Factors in International Affairs " "The 
Awakening of China," "Our Caribbean Policy," "Limita- 
tion of Armament," "The Reparations Issue," "The Eco- 
SS?i lc Consequences of the Peace," "The Irish Question " 
China and the Open Door," "The Conference to Date." 

Among those who have taken part in the discussions 
w e \£F* nkHn D - Poosevelt, Frederic R. Coudert, George 
W. Wickersham, Miss Jane Addams, Colonel "Raymond 
Robins, Major Thomas D. Thacher, Hamilton Holt, 
loyokichi Iyenaga, John Graham Brooks, Major George 
Haven Putnam, John A. Ryan, Robert Morss Lovett, 
±'rederlc■ C Howe, P. W. Wilson, Moissaye Olgin, Francis 
Hackett, Padraic Colum, Richard Roberts, David Law- 
rence, Walter JLippmann,- Miss Margaret Bondfield, Sir 
.George Paish, Ira Jewell Williams, . Alonzo E. Taylor, 
Eamonn de Valera, St. John Irvine, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Zachariah Chafee, Jr., Paul S. Reinsch, Dr. Yamei Kin, 
Pen Chung Chang, Paul D. Cravath, David Hunter Miller, 
AIi yn cft Youn ?> Lincoln Steffens, Allen Wardwell, Judge 
Otto Schoenrich, James Weldon Johnson, Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, J A. M. de Sanchez, John Foster Dulles, Miss 
£°^ a T V ' J van Soukine > Norman Angell, Dr. Joseph Red- 
hch, Hon Norman H. Davis, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite E. Harrison, Paxton Hibben, Hon. James P. Good- 
rich, Henry W. Taft. 

The League of Nations 

The Association in its original statement of principles, 
issued in November, 1918, expressed its conviction that 
the basis of our American demands at the Paris Con- 
ference should be a liberal, democratic and 'inclusive 
league of nations. During the spring of 1919 it urged 
upon the American plenipotentiaries at Paris the for- 
mation of such an international organization. While 
recognizing that the Treaty of Versailles and the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations did not measure up to 
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its hopes, the Association nevertheless supported the 
Covenant with all its strength, urging as long as the sub- 
ject was being discussed in the Senate, such liberal and 
interpretative amendments as would tend to make the 
League more universal and more democratic. The de- 
feat of the Covenant in the Senate only stimulated the 
Association to further efforts to bring the United States 
whole-heartedly into some form of continuous and close 
cooperation with the other nations at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Mexico and the Caribbean 

On our relations with Latin-America, especially with 
Mexico and the Caribbean, the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion has a standing committee of experts. This Com- 
mittee has studied very carefully the relations between 
the United States and the Latin-American Republics and 
has been of no little service in combating false and in- 
terested propaganda, and specifically in staving off 
American armed intervention in Mexico, and takes to 
itself a share of the credit for the gradual improvement 
in Mexican- American relations. In April, 1921, the Asso- 
ciation addressed to Secretary Hughes a carefully drawn 
brief in the matter of the settlement of the existing dis- 
putes between the two countries. 

The New Republic, in an editorial of September 28, 1921, 
says : 

/ "We are glad to give the Foreign Policy Association 

a considerable share of the credit for this advance [in 
our Mexican policy] and for the improvement of public 
opinion which makes possible improvement in diplomatic 
relations. The executives of the Association have been 
unwearied in their effort to discover and bring to public 
view the real source of difficulties with Mexico and to 
build up an intelligent, tolerant, generous attitude in re- 
gard to that country. 

"The Association has written an' admirable chapter in 
the history of open diplomacy." 

Russia 

On Russian-American relations the Foreign Policy 
Association has a sub-committee of fifteen experts who 
are studying the diplomatic and economic relations of 
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berger Davis, T. Coleman du Font, S. S. Fels, Walter Fisher, 
Rev. Harry Emerson FosdiCk, Pres. F. J. Goodnow, Frof.^ G. 
Stanley Hall, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. Roland Hopkins, 
Pres. John G. Hibben, William Draper Lewis, Horatio G. Lloyd, 
Pres. Henry N. MacCracken, W. Fellowes Morgan Dr. Leigh- 
ton Parks, Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, Rt. Rev. P. J. Rowe, p.p., 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Mrs. F. Louis Slade, Oscar S. Straus, Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, F. W. Taussig, Mrs. Andreas Ueland, F. A. 
Vanderlip, Paul M. Warburg, Allen Wardwell, William Allen 
White, Rt. Rev. Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., George W. Wick- 
ersham, Pres. Mary E. Woolley, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter. 

The demand for speakers, literature and information 
grew to such proportions, and there was such an obvious 
overlapping- of the activities of the various groups work- 
ing towards the same end, that the F. P. A. in May, 1921, 
called a meeting of representatives of different organ- 
izations, which resulted in the formation of the New 
York Clearing House for Limitation of Armament, com- 
posed of several local and certain national organizations, 
with the object of eliminating duplication of time, effort 
and expense. The Clearing House, with headquarters in 
the office of the F. P. A., issued a weekly Bulletin, main- 
tained a speakers' bureau, and distributed thousands of 
pamphlets, in addition to more than 9,000 copies of "The 
Next War" by Will Irwin * 

After the President had issued his call for the Confer- 
ence, the Association in August called a meeting in 
Washington of all the national organizations interested 
in the success of the Conference, and out of this grew the 
National Council for Limitation of Armament, with 
headquarters at 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington. Miss Merriman, the Secretary of the F. P. A., 
acted as Chairman of the Clearing House and afterwards 
as Temporary Chairman of the National Council. 

The Association hails the United States participation in 
the Conference as a notable advance over the policy of 
isolation and "little Americanism" of the last two years 
and as an encouraging step towards more complete co- 
operation in international affairs in which the welfare of 
the United States is inextricably bound up. The ending of 
the rivalry in capital ship-building, and the abrogation of 

"The work of the Clearing House was taken oyer in Octobpr by th« 
N. Y. Council for Limitation of Armament, 6 East 45th Street. 
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the American Government to Russia. Under its auspices 
there was compiled in the spring- of 1920 a volume of the 
available diplomatic exchanges between the various Rus- 
sian governments and our State Department from 
March, 1917, to March, 1920 * The book was well re- 
ceived and in none of the reviews, many of which were 
highly laudatory, was there the slightest charge of par- 
tisanship or prejudice. 

Reduction of Armaments 

The first plank in the revised "program for immediate 
action" adopted by the Foreign Policy Association in 
December, 1920, declared that the F. P. A. would 

R "Oppose the new three-year, building program for the 

I nay y as . economically unwise, and as making renewal of 

U na . v ¥ rivalry inevitable; support all measures leading to" 

?u J01 £ * understanding between Japan, Great Britain, and 
the United States for a naval holiday; work for the pro- 
gressive disarmament of all nations." 
Since then, the Association has thrown all its weight 
into the fight for reduction of armaments as a first and 
obvious step towards better international relations. 
While there was at that time a feeling against competi- 
tive naval buildingf, public sentiment was unorganized, 
uninformed and inarticulate. In the educational work 
of arousing the country to a realization of the tremen- 
dous issues at stake, the Association has played its part. 
A national sub-committee on reduction of armament 
was formed in April, 1921 

FIRST: To urge President Harding to call an inter- 
national conference to consider the limitation of naval 
armament by international agreement. 

™ S ?£ OND i*. To ur & e Congress to postpone final action 
on the pending naval apropriations until the suggested 
international conference has been held. 
Among the members of the committee were : 
Judge George W. Anderson, Edward W Bok Thatcher tw 
Brown, E M Bulkley, Dr. S. Parkes CadnVan Mrs. CarrFe Cha^l 
SSl»?h *% J ° Seph F- Cotton, Frederic R.' Coudert, Paul D. 
Cravath, Seymour L. Cromwell, R. Fulton Cutting, J. Lion- 

*RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS, March 1917— M»tvh -torn n 
'§£«? a , nd *ap£rs. Compiled and edifed' by C. K. Cumming and Walte? w" 

"bei^SsoJ.^ Brace and Howe > New York * J 92 * 400 pp. $3.50 Cprice to mem- 
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the Anglo- Japanese Alliance have gone far in removing 
the threat of war in the Far East. A candid student of 
the work of the Conference must, however, recognize its 
failure to limit land armament, to limit the number of 
auxiliary craft, to restrict the number and size of sub- 
marines, to deal effectively with new methods of warfare, 
and the incomplete and unsatisfactory character of some 
of the work in reference to the Far East. The rebirth of 
interest in international affairs encourages us to renewed 
effort to arouse the American public to the importance of 
these unsettled points. 

The Far East 

Through its luncheon-conferences, study groups and 
special committee devoted to problems of the Pacific and 
the Far East, the F. P. A. is contributing towards the 
solution of perhaps the most difficult problem in our 
international relations. 

For an International Economic Conference 

From the most diverse sources indisputable evidence 
is accumulating as to the increasing economic, financial 
and industrial demoralization in large parts of Europe 
and of Asia. The F. P. A. long ago insisted upon the need 
for our economic cooperation with Europe and has em- 
phasized various phases of the problem in its Bulletins 
and at the luncheon discussions. 

It is at present working to bring about our participa- 
tion in the Genoa Conference. 

Finance 

The Foreign Policy Association in the prosecution of 
its educational and constructive program has accom- 
plished a good deal on a comparatively small budget. 
It is dependent for its financial support wholly upon vol- 
untary contributions. The annual membership fee is 
$5.00 and upwards. Every American citizen interested in the 
development of a sane and sound liberal foreign policy for the 
United States is earnestly urged to contribute to the utmost of 
his or her ability and to help increase the membership and 
with it the force of public opinion behind our program. 
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FOREWORD 

In preparing this outline the aim is to cover 
the subject thoroughly without involving the read- 
ers in too much detail. A greater knowledge of 
the Far Eastern situation is necessary on the part 
of the public if the United States is to play an 
intelligent and effective part in world affairs. 
The Washington Conference has made this more 
evident than ever before. It is to help supply that 
knowledge that this pamphlet is written. The 
Council wishes to express its gratitude to Mr. 
Fro click and the staff of Asia Magazine for their 
invaluable assistance in preparing the text, map, 
and bibliography, and to the many friends who 
have read it and offered helpful suggestions. 

Lucy A* Dewey, 

Editor. 
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TOPIC I. DEFINITION OF TERMS. w 

1. Treaty Powers are those naltions having treaties with China which 
give thefm certain privileges* 

2. Treaty Ports are port cities opened by China to foreign residence 
and trade* 

3. Extraterritoriality is the right of foreign powers to make the laws 
for and exercise jurisdiction over their nationals in China* Consuls 
are the judicial authorities and hold courts, some of the powers have 
high courts in Shanghai. 

4. Chinese Maritime Customs are under the control of foreigners and 
the money is used to pay the interest on foreign loans. The tariff 
rates are fixed by treaty. 

5. Tariff Autonomy is the right now asked by China to fix her own 
customs tariff. 

6. Likin is the system of internal provincial and city tariff charges. 

7. Foreign Concessions and settlements- — -In the treaty ports certain 
■sections of the cities are set aside and governed and policed by the 
foreigners who live there. 

8. Foreign Post Offices. — Some treaty powers have the right to main- 
tain their own post offices in the treaty ports quite independent of 
the Chinese post office. 

9. Leased Areas — a polite term for the forced cession of Chinese 
territories to foreign powers. The principal ones are: — -Kiaochow 
with Tsingtau, acquired by Germany and now under Japan, Kwang- 
chowan to France, Eowloon to England and Weihaiwei to 
England. 

10. Spheres of Influence are claims for preference in the section covered. 
Industrial privileges are granted 'and no territory in the sphere is 
to be alienated to another power. The principal ones are the Yang- 
tze Valley to England; South China to France; Shantung to Ger- 
many now Japan; Territory north of the Great Wall to Russia 
now Japan. 

11. "Most Favored Nation Clause" of a treaty automatically gives privi- 
leges granted to one power to all of them. 
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(References — Bowman, BDornbeck, Latourefcte's China, Willoughby, Morse.) >j 
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France and United Sta 
toriality* 



„reaty ports, cession of Hongkong to 

*shed by treaty, indemnity to Britain, 

aducted on equal terms and treaties with 

s followed. U. S. introduced extraterri- 



2. "Arrow War" 1860, with Great Britain, cause minor, War car- 
ried to north and finally treaties signed with Great Britain, France, 
Russia and United States. 

Results: Five more treaty ports opened, foreigners allowed to 
travel in interior, Christianity tolerated, further revision of tariff 
duties. Russia began acquisition of Eastern Siberia, collection of 
customs revenues fell into hands of foreigners. 

3. War with France in 1885 gave her Annam and Tongking in the 
south. 
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4. War with Japan 1894 over Korean troubles. 

Results: Japan got Formosa and Pescadores Islands, Liaotung 
Peninsula with Port Arthur and indemnity, European powers led 
by Russia forced return of Liaotung peninsula. 

5. After 1897 Germany leased Kiaochow Bay and got control of 
Shantung Railroad. Russia leased Port Arthur and connected it 
with Trans-sib erian. Great Britain leased Weihadwei and territory 
on mainland opposite Hongkong, France got Rwang-Chowan in 
Southern China. Spheres of influences were cut out. 

6. Boxer uprising with indemnities 1900. Railway concessions were 
■ made. 1902 Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

7. Russo-Japanese war resulted in all Russia's South Manchuriau 
interests, with Port Arthur going to Japan, Japan's paramount 
interest in Korea, recognized. Korea annexed 1910. 

8* Revolution 1911 drove out Manchu dynasty and established republic. 

5 



9* Events of War. 1914 Japan captured Tsingtau (KTaochow) and 
drove the Germans from Shantung, promising to return territory 
to China when the war ended, 1915 Japan presented 21 demands 
which would practically give Japan sovereignty over .China. 1917 
China entered the war at the invitation of the United States and 
in spite of Japanese intrigues to prevent it. 

10. Paris Peace Conference of 1919 gave German rights in Shantung 
to Japan and China refused to sign treaty. In 1920 China con- 
cluded a separate peace with Germany. The Japanese have various 
times attempted to settle the question with China who refused 
on the ground that unconditional return of Shantung was the only 
acceptable thing. 



(References — All the books treat some period of this.) 

TOPIC III. Peculiar Character of China which has made these for- 
eign aggressions possible, 

1. Traditional feeling of the Chinese that foreign affairs are the 
business of the government in which they have no part. 

2. Ignorance, arrogance and fundamental weakness of the non- 
Chinese Manchu dynasty made possible the encroachments before 
the revolution of 1911. 

3. Ignorance of the Chinese people, 90^> of whom cannot read or 
write makes slow and difficult the formation of a genuine public 
opinion that will act. 

4. Corruption and greed of the military leaders who are' willing to 
sell anything for their own personal profit. 



(References — Cheng, Putnam Weale's FigJit for the Republic, Dewey.) 

TOPIC IV. The United States in consistently advocating a different 
policy has become isolated in the Orient. 

1. Protest of the United States against foreign aggressions on China 
and the development of the American Far Eastern policy. 

a. In 1899 the United States s&w the danger of the dismember- 
ment of China by the European powers. John Hay, Secretary of 

6 
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State, carried on a correspondence which led to^the declaration of 
*he policies of the open door and territorial integrity of China. 
That is, no part of the country should be alienated or marked off 
tfor exclusive development. 

b. In 1908 the Root-Takahira agreement pledged the United 
States and Japan to respect the open door in China. 

c. In 1917 the Lansing-Ishii agreement recognized the special in- 
terests of Japan in China but reaffirmed the open door policy. China 
protested this. 

*L In 1909 the United States proposed a scheme for the neutrali- 
zation of the Manchurian railways to prevent further trouble be- 
tween Russia and Japan in that territory. In 1910 an agreement 
between those two powers made any such neutralization impossible. 

2. The new consortium of 1920 formed at the instance of the United 
States and including Great Britain, France, and Japan is a new 
step in foreign finance in China* Money is to be loaned only 
for railways and there is to be supervision to see that it does 
not go for political purposes. It is thus a purely business affair. 
So far China has not borrowed any money from this group. Japan 
at first refused to join without certain reservations regarding loans 
for use in her spheres of influence but under protest and pressure 
from the United States finally agreed to come in on the same 
terms as the other nations. There is a feeling in China, how- 
ever, that the reservations were allowed Japan secretly. 

3. France and Great Britain are the only important European agres- 
sors left* Japan was originally only a follower of the West, pri- 
marily defending herself against the West. Continuation of 
Japan's policy of aggression threatens the peace of the world. 

4. Desirability of Great Britain and France taking the lead in sur- 
rendering fruits of past aggressions. Japan has more at stake. 

5. Great Britain and France unwilling to give up what they have 
thru fear of other powers and importance of their holdings in an 
economic way. Necessity for such surrender as a sign of good 
faith in initiating new regime. 

6. Failure of Great Britain and France to back the United States in 
a positive anti-aggression stand leaves the United States and 
Japan face to face on the issue. 



(References — Cheng, Latourette's China, Dewey, Hornbeck. Kawakami's Real 
Japanese Question, Fletcher.) 
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TOPIC V. Events of War in Japan's suspicion o£ thelcnited States 
and America's suspicion o£ Japan. 

1. Japan's suspicion of the United States. 

(a) Sense of injustice. 

(b) Partly the result of fear of tremendous potential power of 
the wealth of the United States practically to exclude Japanese 
capital and enterprise from the development of China. 

(c) Japan's suspicion of our possession of the Philippines, Guam, 
etc., and their possible fortification in an offensive war against 
Japan, to back our "economic imperialism" in Asia. 

2. United States' suspicion of Japan. 

(a) Sentimental feeling for China. 

(b) Fear that Japan's imperial expansion is aimed to secure iron, 
coal, etc., for offensive warfare to injure or cut off our trade with 
the Orient. 

(c) Our suspicion that Japan's imperial ambition has the broader 
goal of militaristic domination of the -eastern Asiatic people for 
possible race conflict of yellow against white. 



(References— Kawakami, Keeno, Gleason, Osborne, Dewey, Reid, Gulick.) 

TOPIC VI. Japan's legitimate needs and their protection. 

1. Japan is densely populated and rapidly increasing in population. 

2. Failure of emigration from Japan to its own unpopulated territories. 

3. Effects of Japan's new industrialism in decreasing, the birth rate 
and making possible the support of a larger population at home. 

4. Japan's growth in wealth thru industrial development and her need 
of markets. 



(References — Kawakami, Kuno, Gleason, Osborne, Dewey, Reid, Gulick.) 

TOPIC VII. Reasons for believing that Japan can best meet her re- 
quirements thru a policy of real cooperation and legiti- 
mate trade expansion in China. 

8 
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1. Losses^fustained by Japan thru the Chinese bqg^tt of 1919* 

SJ, Losses due to bad loans to corrupt Chinese officials, 

3- Possibility for friendship between Chinese and Japanese as evi- 
denced in relations just after the Chino- Japanese war. 

4. A strong China will be a great buyer in the future while her own 
industries are developing and her standard of living rising Japan 
would be the natural supplier of this market. 

5. If Japan wins the good will of the Chinese there will be increased 
opportunity for her to join with Chinese, and Chinese and Ameri- 
cans and Europeans jointly, for the legitimate development of 
China. 



(References — Kuno, Bowman, Wood.) 



TOPIC VIII. Reasons why the United States is the one nation that 
must fight the old policy of national expansion by aggres- 
sion or bring about international cooperation to protect 
the weak and check the strong nations. Japan is the 
chief exponent of the old policy and hence the chief 
concern of the United States in any such program. 

1. Independent spirit of the United States in breaking away from 
old traditions. Its geographical position and wealth which protect 
it from the accusation of attempting to force out other countries 
for its own advantage. 

2. Sensitiveness of the Japanese people to public opinion and their 
desire to stand well in the eyes of the world. Growing liberalism 
in Japan. 

3. If we force the adoption of a new international policy we must 
accept increased responsibility for the protection of, China and of 
the international relations of the Far East. 

4. Responsibility especially to see that our great financial power is not 

abused to the injustice of China, Japan, or the European nations. 



(References — Dewey, Bullard.) 



TOPIC IX. Means at hand for the United States to Srce a world 
policy of international cooperation. 

1. Possible granting «by United States of certain European concessions 

^ZlSZ - S l P°™? rs f^e this country the right to demand in 
return a new international order. 

TOPIC X. Outlines of a constructive plan for China to prove good 
intentions of the powers in China. 

(a) International court for the Far East where the cases of China and 
other aggrieved nations could he heard and decisions given. 

(b) Self restraining ordinance among the chief powers governing- the 
economic struggle to substitute international cooperation for the 
scramble for concessions. 

(c) Restoration to China of sovereign rights, tariff, abolition of foreign 
post offices, modification of exterritorial rights, abolition of spheres 
of influence, and leased territories, granting full Chinese oversight 
of railways. to 

(d) Development of the influence of the group of associated modern 
Chinese bankers, industrial leaders, educators, and gentry. These 
groups have confidence of the people and represent the growing 
public opinion and national feeling of China. 

(e) The result of this plan would afford China time to work out its own 
political salvation free from foreign interruptions and influence. 



(References— Gulick, Reid, Bullard, Kawakami's Real Japanese Question, and 
Osborne are suggestive along this line.) 
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special emphasis on Japan's predatory actions. 

Reid, Gilbert— China, Captive or Free? Dodd Mead, 1931, Foreign en- 
croachments in China since 1914, sympathetic to China. 

Taft, Henry W. — Japan and the Far Eastern Conference, Macmillan 
1921. 

Treat, Payson J. — Japan and the United States 1853-1931, Houghton 
Mifflin, N. Y. 1931, Lectures given in Japan in the autumn of 1931, 
tracing relationship between the two countries. Accurate as to facts 
and giving the interpretation sympathetic to Japan. Interesting 
example of the way Japan wants things seen. 

Vinacke, Harold M. — Modern Constitutional Development in China, 
Princeton University Press, 1930, Modern Chinese History from 
■constitutional point of view. 

Weale, Putnam, B. L. — Fight for the Republic in China, Dodd Mead Co. 
1917, Excellent history from the revolution to 1917. The Truth 
about China and Japan 1919, Sketch of Chino-Japan Relations up to 
Paris .Conference. Excellent Appendix with important documents. 

Willoughby, Westel W. — Foreign rights and interests in China, Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1920, Standard authority on subject. 

Wood, G. Zay — The Chino- Japanese Treaties of May 35th, 1915. The 
Twenty-one demands. Fleming H. Revell, 1931. 
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mi PAMPHLETS. 

New Republic Pamphlets. Number 1 : China, Japan, and the U. S. 
A. by John "Dewey. Collection of series of articles on Far Eastern af- 
fairs written in China from May, 1919, to October, 1921. While some 
of them are out of date and conditions have changed since the writing 
they are interesting and valuable. Published by the Republic Publish- 
ing Company, 421 West 21st St., New York, 

The ABC's of the Twenty-one Demands, by Thomas F. Millard. 
Reprinted by the Chinese Students' Committee on the Washington Con- 
ference, 505 West 124th St., New York City* Written "to visualize to 
Americans the exact meaning of this curious phase of Oriental diplomacy 
in its relaticmship to the traditional American policy of the Open Door 
of Equal Opportunity in the Far East." 

Bases for the just settlement of Far Eastern questions. The official 
statement of the Chinese Students' Committee on the Washington Con- 
ference, 505 West lMth St., New York City. 

Problems of the Pacific and the Far East, by Sydney L. Gulick. 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of the Federated 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East &5Jnd Street, New 
York City. Brief and clear review of all sides of the subject. 

Peace Depends upon Great Britain, by Julia Ellsworth Ford*. Pub- 
lished by Mrs. Foi;d at 43 West 74th Street, New York City. Brief ac- 
count of Britain's activities in the Far East. 



This bibliography is intended for reference and does not pretend to be com- 
plete; The names of more books may be had from the bibliographies in the 
volumes given and from library catalogues. Magazine articles and the daily papers 
should be consulted for current developments. 
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France and the European Settlement 

an address by 
MR. WALTER LIPPMANN* 

before the Foreign Policy Association 
Hotel Astor, New York, February, 1922 

FIRSTS I wish to make clear that I have not come here in order to 
issue moral judgments on any nation, or to discuss international 
relations in terms of saints and sinners, heroes and villains. 

I am sure we are all convinced that no good comes of the hind of dis- 
cussion which attempts to separate whole populations into categories of good 
and evil, for that whole rigmarole of discussion simply- adds to the confu- 
sion of a sufficiently confused world. Nevertheless, there are circumstances 
which have caused France to take a special position on reparations, dis- 
armament, reconstruction and reconciliation. It is a fact that the position 
of France officially differs widely from the moderate opinion of her former 
Allies. 

Now, it is not true, in my' opinion, that France has separated herself 
from her former Allies. What has really happened is that they have sep- 
arated themselves from France. (Slight Applause). For every statement 
in the articles of Monsieur Poincaire in the last few months, you can find a 
perfect text in the speeches of Mr. Lloyd George and of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge ("Hear, hear/* and slight applause). 

Within three years, a member of Mr. Lloyd George's cabinet was saying 
that he would squeeze the German lemon until the pips squeaked, andMr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, all through the terrible winter of 1919, was imploring 
High Heaven to come and save the world from the terrible consequences of 
a peace based on the armistice pledges. 

So it is not France that has suddenly become vindictive, or greedy, or 
imperialistic, or anything else. The fact is that we have changed, and that 
we have not yet had the grace to say openly that we have changed. 

Now, why has this change come about? And why has there been so 
little change in France? The answer to that question is an extremely com- 
plicated one, and could not possibly be given in a short twenty minutes, but 
there are a few main things which perhaps may help us if we keep them in 
mind. I want to discuss first the military question, the question of national 
security. So far as the United States goes, the war revealed a strength that 
we had not suspected, and we feel more confident in a military way of our 
own power than we ever did before. The result is we feel very secure, and 
find it extremely difficult to believe that anybody who feels insecure is not 
unreasonable. 

The British case is more intricate. So far as the naval threat to the 
United Kingdom goes, the war completely removed the German navy, and 
the Washington conference has ended all threat of a new competition. But 
the security of the British empire, as distinguished from the security of the 

*Mr. Lippraann's speech was not written out; this transcript is from a stenographic 
report. 



alone, does not depend merely upon a narJH & 



United Kingcran alone, does not depend merely upon a narj^p which is able 
to control the seas. The British policy for many generations has rested on I 

a theory o£ the balance of power on the continent of Europe- That means * j 

that the balance of military forces on the continent shall be such as to I 

checkmate itself- Only when it is checkmated does Britain .feel able to deal ! 

with her vast responsibilities and her vast interests outside of Europe* ] 

Now, the war destroyed that balance on the continent and rendered one 
nation supreme, and the plain fact is that the Englishmen who really deter- 
mine the imperial policy, and who make the mind of Britain on strategic 
and large questions of affairs in the world — those men are today more con- 
cerned about the relative weakness of Germany than they are by any fear 
of a revival of her strength. 

The French system of security rested on an alliance with Russia, When 
that alliance existed France was merely one factor in the European situation. 
Today the alliance no longer exists, but France alone is much stronger than 
she has been for one hundred years. In other words, isolated in a military 
way, she has become supreme, and the very supremacy of France is her 
danger. She stands on a continent, unopposed for the moment, but around 
her are nations, Germany, Russia, Italy and England, no one of whom will 
for any long period of time accept as permanent the present relative su- 
periority of France. And France knows that, and that is why the spectacle 
of a nation with the largest army in Europe goes side by side with the spec- 
tacle of a nation constantly complaining that it has something to be afraid of. 
The longer France stays in her present high, but unnatural, position, the 
more dangerous her future becomes. 

You can illustrate the point by an extremely rough illustration. Sup- 
posing that Mr. McDonald and Mr. Ratcliffe and Mr. Babcock and I should 
engage in a fight with Dempsey. Suppose after a while we managed to 
throw him, to break his arm, to blacken his eye, and he lies there prostrate 
and panting for breath. We then take Mr. Babcock and plant him firmly 
on Dempsey's chest, with his hand on Dempsey's throat, and leaving him in 
that triumphant position, we all go home (Laughter and Applause). 

Now you may ask, why is it necessary at this late date to discuss inter- 
national relations in such a brutal fashion, why can not we talk instead 
about the new order that was to come out of the war. Well, the reason is a 
simple one. The new order, when it comes, will have to rest on faith, a 
faith in pledges, a faith in promises, a belief that people will keep their 
word when they give it. 

Now, France has had a very morbid experience in the last few years 
with pledges. She got a pledge from Russia not to make a separate peace, 
and Russia made a separate peace. She got a pledge from Russia to repay 
the loans, and Russia repudiated them. She got a pledge from -England 
for a military alliance, and England did not ratify it. She got a pledge 
from the United States for a military alliance and a strong league of 
nations. The United States did not ratify either. That is a bad experience 
with pledges. 

But the biggest and worst experience that France has had has been 
over the question of reparations. If you put your minds back to 1917 and 
1918, you will remember the extreme Avar weariness that existed in France, 
and the strength of the defeatist agitation both in high circles and in low. 
Not much of that got through the censorship, but I think that all well 
informed people know how very close France was at that time to giving up 



you will remember also how American^Pad British 

nd told her that if she would only stick it out to a 

victory, all things that had happened to her would be made good* 

That propaganda was spread all over France,, and the ordinary French- 
man was made to believe that after a victory miracles would happen. Well, 
the promise that the miracles would happen was written into the Treaty 
of Peace, and then, no sooner written, but all the rest of us, compelled by 
the logic of facts and by common sense, set about trying to revise those 
pledges- We did it, we said, in the interest of the peace of the world. We 
said also that we did it in the interest of our own trade. But whatever 
the reasons, we did it. 

To a Frenchman led on by the promises we have made, and to a French- 
man looking at the desperate condition of his own budget, the action, the 
haste with which we have tried to do that, has seemed treacherous and 
disloyal. I don't want you to misunderstand me. I fully sympathize with 
the effort to revise the reparations as fast as possible, but we are trying 
to understand the state of mind of another people. And when the revision 
takes place without a campaign of education to show why it has to occur, 
the present hysterical state of mind was bound to result. 

It is not surprising then that with all the uncertainties and with all the 
broken pledges and with all the disappointments that France has suffered, 
there should have been troubled waters, in which politicians could fish. And 
they have. But the most surprising thing about it is that while in public 
they have gone on stirring up the old hatreds and old resentments of the 
war, in private they are tolerably reasonable people. The gap between 
what men in high places say in public and what they say in private is 
amazing. (Laughter. ) 

Now, Mr. Lloyd George's public utterances today probably more nearly 
represent his private utterances than do the utterances of any other Prime 
Minister in the woi^ld. Mr. Harding will not make an utterance on the 
vital questions of European reconciliation, but we can guess from the disap- 
pointment expressed at the White House yesterday over the fact that the 
Senate pretends that it is going to collect interest on the debt, that Mr. 
Harding's real opinions do not differ from those of most informed people. 
But the most striking case of all occurs in the newspapers this morn- 
ing. There is an interview with Mr. Loucheur, formerly minister of the 
liberated regions, in the Briand Cabinet. Mr. Loucheur is France's prin- 
cipal reparation expert. He has been out of office I think three weeks, and 
the result of three weeks of private life is that he has reduced the capital 
sum which he asks Germany to pay from thirty-four and a half billion 
dollars to twelve and a half billion dollars. (Laughter.) 

Now that terrible man Keynes, John Maynard Keynes, "the well 
known pro-German," reduced the German liability to nine billions, so that 
the whole difference at this moment between the most radical critic of the 
Peace Treaty, and the chief reparations expert of France, is about three 
and a half billion dollars capital sum. 

It is apparent from that, that the informed opinion in the world is not 
so far apart, and therefore it seems to me- the time has come for people who 
have not to face Congress or the French Chamber of Deputies, moderate 
people outside, to see whether they can come to any kind of an agreement 
on a program of reconstruction and settlement. 

And I am going to abuse the privilege of being the first speaker by 



suggesting Ji^n extremely tentative fashion what seem^^K) me a possible 
basis of discussion as to the main principles on which peoj^e in all countries 
might agree to make a settlement in Europe. 

I should begin with a preamble containing a sentence from an editorial 
in the London Economist of January 14th, It is this: "An understanding 
between the Allies and Germany on economic and political matters is urgent, 
but for Britain the only road to Berlin lies through Paris." 

There can be, it seems to me, no talk about excluding France from the 
rest of Europe, or any of the wilder talk which is current enough in Europe 
today about Anglo-German alliances and the like- On that basis, I suggest 
then, that in order to create a sense of security, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany should enter into an agreement similar to the Four Power 
Treaty in the Pacific, guaranteeing that the demilitarized zone on the left 
bank of the Rhine should be inviolate, and they should define as the 
aggressor in the next war the nation which first puts an armed soldier into 
that territory. 

In addition to that, I should suggest that the United States, which 
cannot, in my opinion, enter into detailed territorial guarantees in Europe, 
should nevertheless accept the general obligations of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. (Applause.) Then, in order to bring the reparation 
problem within the fields of manageable discussion and practical business 
and politics, I suggest that we agree that in future we shall regard M. 
Loucheur's estimate this morning as the maximum, and Mr. Keynes's esti- 
mate as the* minimum, and that between those two figures, we agree to find 
the sum which Germany is actually to pay. And then it follows quite 
obviously that as part of that same settlement, Great Britain will have to 
cancel France's debt to her, and in my own opinion her own share of the 
reparations, and the United States will have to cancel all the war debts. 
(Applause.) And then, having produced a guarantee of security and a 
manageable reparation problem I submit that the reason for the occupation 
of the Rhine no longer exists. That is the most troubled sore in Europe 
today. (Applause.) And as soon as it is possible to do so, it should end. 
And I submit that as part of a general settlement it must end, and that 
the French must not only withdraw from German territory, but that they 
and the Poles must reduce their armies to very small proportions. 

The French will ask, however, what will happen if they do this. Who 
will stand as the guarantor of the German payments, however moderate? 
Now, that is a real question, for in my opinion, even though the reparations 
were iixed at a moderate and just sum, without pressure from the outside, 
no German government could succeed in collecting them from the German 
people. There has to be the threat of some potential force. But the armies 
of occupation in the Uhineland are the most expensive, the most irritating, 
and politically the most dangerous method that could possibly be conceived. 

I suggest therefore that in substitute for that, the British and French 
fleets be used as the guarantor of the German reparations debt, because 
Germany, threatened with a blockade from the west, would fear that fully 
as much, if not more, than any threat by land. The fleets could collect that 
debt without any extra expense for upkeep, and the simplicity of the ar- 
rangement, the international character of the arrangement, might appeal 
very strongly to people in many countries. 

I think that those items represent a basis for discussion. At any rate, 
I put up the target and others can shoot at it. (Laughter and Applause.) 

Published by 

FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 

3 West 29th St., New York 
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ReporPof the New York Council for 
Limitation of Armament 

ON 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 



THE NEW YORK COUNCIL FOR THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 
having- concluded its activities in connection with the recent International Conference 
held in Washington, desires to submit to its constituent organizations the following 
statement and report of its activities. 

Although the official statements and press reports cover the Conference completely, 
the Executive Committee believes that the cooperating groups of the New York Council 
will welcome the* following analysis of its results, and suggestions as to our own future 
activity- 
Specific Gains from the Conference 
1* The establishment of a precedent for Conferences on international 
affairs in place of action through diplomatic agencies and methods. 

2. The education of public opinion on foreign affairs. 

3. The beginnings of consultation between governments and educated 
public opinion in regard to international relations. 

4. The removal from the public mind of the fear of Japanese aggression 
against the United States. 

5. The scrapping of battle-ships and elimination of former competitive 
naval building program, 

6. The prohibition of the use of submarines as commerce destroyers. 

7. For the first time as a nation the United States placed on record as 
against the use of poison gas. 

And finally 

For the first time as a nation the United States has taken definite steps 
toward international cooperation and association in 

8. The Four Power Pact. 

9. The Nine Power Pact. 

Specific Gains in tKe Far East 

a. Reduction of fortification programme in Far East. 

b. Settlement of cable controversies. 

c. Withdrawal of foreign post offices in China. 

d. Establishment of commission to investigate Chinese courts. 

e. Return to China of radio stations. 

f . Tariff concessions in China. 

g. International agreement to exchange information on all commitments 
concerning China. 

h. Re-affirmation by the United States, and acceptance by other nations, 
of the principle of the Open Door. 

Shantung Settlement 

(The good offices of the members of the Conference, notably those of 
Mr. Balfour and Secretary Hughes, have, no doubt, contributed to this 
important agreement between China and Japan, though for this pact the 
Conference has no responsibility.) 

The Influence of Organized Public Opinion 
on the Conference* 

1. Public opinion, by the demand for a real measure of disarmament, 
forced the calling of the Conference. 



The extent to which public opinion expressed itself to the American delegates is indicated by the 
13,500,000 messages received in Washington. 
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What Next? W 

Demand that in the selection of delegates to future Conferences their 
past record and expressed convictions should be in accord with the ends 
sought. Individuals who are cynical as to disarmament and world coopera- 
tion for peace are unlikely to achieve these ends. 

Urge that eventually the Four Power Treaty be amended so as to 
include Siberia and China within the scope of its operations. 

Watch all naval and military appropriations made by Congress and 
inquire of your Senator or Congressman the amount and the purpose of each 
appropriation. 

Inform yourselves in the same way on the expenditures by our govern- 
ment for the manufacture of poison gas and other war material. Remember 
that these inquiries relate to the subject of disarmament. Submarines and 
gas are weapons of war. Their manufacture and use are part of military 
and naval preparedness and, as such, foster suspicion between nations, 
and, through the militaristic spirit make war more likely. Do not be misled 
by arguments as to difficulty of control or questions as to their relatively 
barbarous or humane character. It is a question relating to reduction of 
armament. 

If your local press disregards international questions or appears to 
foster a partial view, prepare or secure press matter and urge its publication 
by local editors. . 

Form study groups around the Far Eastern question (see manual 
"The Far East") and induce local libraries to purchase the books recom- 
mended in the bibliography to be placed on a prominent bookshelf imme- 
diately before the frequenters of the library. 

Conclusion 

The colossal waste and suffering of the World War has forced the 
mind of the peoples of. the earth to a new consideration of the meaning 
of war. Thoughtful people everywhere desire that war should be known 
to all men for what it is in fact — the murderer of the youth of the race, the 
paralysis of production and commerce, the forerunner of pestilence and 
famine, spreading ruin and desolation alike upon victors and vanquished, — 
THE SU ; ICIDE OF CIVILIZATION. 

We urge upon you a campaign of education demanding the sweeping 
reduction of the armaments of all nations. The naval holiday is our oppor- 
tunity for greater achievement. 

It is obvious, however, that reduction of armament alone will not 
achieve our end, but that we must steadily urge future conferences leading 
to perrnament international association, / 

We believe in the submission of all questions between nations, either to 
arbitration or an International Court. / 

We owe an infinite debt to the statesmen of this country, who have 
once more asked the American people to lead the/ people of other countries 
towards a new world. m 

A union of all states for Peace is our goal, and we dedicate ourselves 

to its achievement. m 

Miss Ruth Morgan, .Chairman 

Mrs Willard D. Straight, Vice-Chairman 

Mrs. Gordon Norrie 

Miss Amey Aldrich 

Mrs. Harry Ward 

Miss Christina Merriman 

Miss Eva Potter 

Miss Mary Dreier 

Mrs. John J. Moorhead 

Committee on Report. 
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Foreign Policy Association 

[formerly the league of free nations association] 
For a Liberal and Constructive American Foreign Policy 



WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT US 

"The work done by the Foreign Policy Association 
is first rate, and it is one of the few living cells in the 
great corpse of public opinion/* — Robert Littell. 

*s? H> is 

"I am pleased to receive the invitation to become 
a member of the Foreign Policy Association, and en- 
close my check herewith. I had the privilege of attend- 
ing for the first time a luncheon of the Association at 
the Hotel Astor, when the internal problems of Russia 
were discussed. I was very much interested and dis- 
tinctly edified* The diverse opinions by competent and 
thoroughly representative spokesmen who derived their 
knowledge by personal contact and actual observation, 
were an enlightening revelation. The unbiased char- 
acter of the discussion, and the evident determination to 
present both sides of all international questions impressed 
me very deeply. It had a particular personal appeal to 
me from the fact that, as editor of the Current History 
Magazine, we are endeavoring in our monthly periodical 
to carry out vigorously the same policy as respects 
international affairs, and it was a source of much grati- 
fication to me to observe from the large representative 
and intelligent audience how acceptable this method of 
approach appeared to be." — George W. Ochs-Oakes, 
Editor, Current History Magazine. 



National Headquarters: 3 West 29th St., New York City 
Telephone — Longacre 0050 
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A SUGGESTION 

"I attended today one of your series of the Luncheon- 
Discussions of your Committee, and have noted the subjects 
that have been selected for the balance of the series for this 
season. They are distinctly unique in that there is nothing of 
' - "which I know in the social or intellectual life of our city and 
country that compares with them in interest or in constructive 
value. They are educational in the best and highest sense, and 
I would like to see the project placed upon a permanent basis 
in which you would not be handicapped by narrow financial 
limitations. 

"I believe it can be done. There is so much ignorance and 
misinformation in this country as to conditions in foreign 
countries and as to our foreign duties and relations that it is 
well-nigh a necessity. 

"I would like to become a member, and am enclosing here- 
with my check for $100 toward the support of the Committee, 
with the suggestion that you endeavor to secure one hundred 
■ men each of whom would contribute $100 per year which, 
together with the regular annual dues and the receipts from 
your luncheons, ought to put you in a position of independence* 

"With my best thanks for the work you are doing, anid with 
yf kind regards, believe me, etc. 
' / Samuel Untermeyer. ' ' 

Caught Our Idea the First Time 
**I attended one of the recent luncheons of the Foreign 
Policy Association at the invitation of my sister, and found it 
so interesting an experience and the idea behind the Associa- 
tion so/excellent that I hasten to send in an application for 
membership for my wife and myself. Also enclosed is my 
check . . ." — Thomas Chalmers, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

For Distinguished Service 

"There is nothing that I am more pleased to help support 
than the Foreign Policy Association, as I feel that it is con- 
tinuing the distinguished services rendered by the League of 
Free Nations Association." — Edmund N, Huyck, Albany, NL Y. 



wThe R P, A* Must Not Fail ^ 

"The Foreign Policy Association has for the past three 
years been one of the most active agents in the political educa- 
tion of the people of the United States in respect to foreign 
affairs. Meetings arranged by the Association, and bulletins 
issued monthly have given publicity to the views of experts on 
many of the important questions arising out of the war, and 
the political and economic unsettlement of Europe. 

"The Conference on Disarmament and the Pacific gives to 
the Association an opportunity to increase its usefulness. Simi- 
larly its support must be largely increased if it 'is to realize 
its possibilities of effective service in arousing and directing 
public opinion in regard to questions vital to the nation. To 
allow the Association to fail now would be an inexcusable waste 
of power for good." — New Republic, September 21, 1921. 

Influence for Constructive Thinking 

"You are doing a great work, and I believe that the Foreign 
Policy Association is an influence for constructive thinking 
which is making itself felt. You have every reason to feel the 
inspiration that comes from the knowledge of progress made/' 

Herbert Adams Gibbons, 

From An Old Member 

"Because I believe in a League of Nations, because I be- 
lieve that war is a custom we must and can outgrow, because 
I believe that the Washington Conference is an honest effort 
to fight the evil of war, and because I believe that the organiza- 
tion of which I am a member can help and is helping, I send 
my check for five dollars to help defray present expenses* I wish 
that it could be many times five dollars." 

Stimulating Public Opinion 

. "Each time that I attend one of your general Saturday dis- 
cussions I am increasingly impressed with the effectiveness of 
the work of your Association. It is performing a great service 
in stimulating and forming public opinion/* — Sam A. Lewisohn, 
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^ Practical Appreciation W 

"I want to congratulate you on the splendid meeting you 
had Saturday, [Jan. 7, 1922], and tell you again how much I 
enjoyed it. It was unusual, at such a large gathering, to have 
such a spirited discussion, and to help on the good work, I am 
enclosing herewith my check/* — Gerard Swope. 

*k <a? *s? 

"I enclose an application blank applying for membership 
in the Foreign Policy Association. You are doing such admir- 
able work that 1 wish I might make my contribution larger/* 

— William ML Chadbourne. 

<£ eg <g 

**I enclose contribution to help you, along in your further 
activities, as they seem to be the most common-sense and really 
effective of any liberal group that I know of. Keep up the 
good work!" — John Crosby Brown, 

•8 Tg *» 

. . • I enclose a very small mite in acknowledgement 
of the gratitude I feel for the services rendered by our splendid 
Association in connection with the Washington Conference. I 
feel deeply appreciative of the help it has been as a source of 
information to its members." — Laura Steel, Manchester, Vt. 

Courageous Fairness 

"Enclosed please find cheque. I am glad to be enrolled 
as an associate member of your Association. The spirit of 
courageous fairness and selective intelligence with which you 
have guided the discussions held under the auspices of the 
Foreign Policy Association and its predecessor, The League of 
Free Nations Association, is worthy of all praise. In a period 
of 'witch-hunting' and propaganda seeking invidious ends by 
exciting through hatred and fear the ruthless force of primitive 
savagery in the mass mind, your Association has ably served 
the cause of democratic civilization and the international con- 
science. Wishing for you continued success in this high service 
for the growing good of the world . . /* — Raymond Robins. 
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April 27 ,1 9 ^ 






Capt. Luks JioHai-eo? 

Director, Hairs! latelligpuce Division,. 

fffe. Department, >?ashiagtou, U. C. 

My dear Obtain - 

for your Inf oritetion, I am enclosing - 

Horowitz ^co^ of a xeportl.0^00^-— f-r.^£ZL_ 

' v TWv for the 17th instant, i* re - *<***» 

at Hew Yorlc eitjf, IUi 

JCK.ICY ASSICIA'JI^* 

Yours very truly, 

T)irector» 
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In the index file rooms of "The New York 4ime,e^ 
at 249 West 43 rd Street I examined this afternoon ,between 1 axufs 
o.cl. all the clippings, relating to "The Foreign Policy Association «, 
The Far Eastern Republic, and Siberia. No record is contained in the 
files of this paper of any committe from the Foreign Policy Association 
having gone to Washington in representation of the Far Eastern Republic 
or for the purpose of making representations to the State Department 
for such. The only reference I found to this subject is the following: 
A delegation from Chita (The Far Eastern Republic) came to Washington 
during the Arras Conference in order to represent the interests of thafe 
country during the Conference, but this delegation was never received 
officially.. As members of this delegation were mentioned ALEXANDRE 
%AZIKOFF, the agent of the Chita republic in Washington, and BORIS E. 
mvntSKY. As shown in some of the literature of the "Foreign Policy 
Association" whieh I transmitted with ray- last report- on the subject, 
this Association holds bl- or triweekly luncheons- at the Astor Hotel, 
at which different phases of our foreign policies are discussed. At 
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th f^^ C ^? n ° n Marcb 4 th 1922 tyie ^vorable conditions of the Far / 
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public were discussed. The principal spea* 
,^«n^l?e/MBDERICK F. 'MOORE, former Associated PreJssB?o^Se^SSd?ntiT^! 
:oC iayis-er to the Japanaffft fin-p-ttT»rmign +- 
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member of the later Allied Railroad Commission in Siberia, 

At the luncheon of the Association, held at the Hotel As tor 
on January 21st 1922$ Ex- Governor JAMES P ^GOODRICH ,of Indiana, who 
■ had then just returned from Russia after completing an investigation 
for Mr, Herbert Hoover, Director of the American Relief Association, 
was the principal speaker en general conditions in Russia. 

Prom "The Times" file room I further learned that on Janu- 
ary 8 th 1922 ,the following delegation arrived in Washington in behalf 
of the PRI AMUR Government which is inimical to the Par Eastern Republic 
SPIRIDOK MORKULOFF president of the Delegation; V. sAcOLESHIKOFF, Foreign 
Minister of the Pri Amur Government, Joseph K. Okulitch, and ALEXANDRE 
BARTOU-BADISKA, who is Belgian Consul in Vladivostok and Sexjretary of 
the Consular Corps • 

I respectfully suggest that the date of the arrival of the 
alleged Committee of the "Foreign Policy Association" , which went to 
Washington to make presentations ±s in favor of recognition of the' 
Far Eastern Republic, be ascertained from the State Department, since 
apparently no record of such a committee exists here. 
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In reply refer to 
TJ-H 811.01-29S 



Department of state 

WASHINGTON 

June 7, 192B. 
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Dear Mr. Burns: 

Please refer to a report which, you sent to me, 



relative to* ' Foreign 



dated May 3, made hy 

P^n^yJ^s^iation. With reference to tJifi-4*a*'p-"—~ 

paragraph thereof, I wish to advise you that t! 3 

A. . 

Committee referred to was not received hy this 'Depart- 
merit so far as I have been ahle to ascertain. 
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William J. Burns, Esquire, Ll-*i&*«~s \s/s '" s - 

Director, Bureau of Investigate. on, [f/~- /zf0Q~<f( 

Department of Justice, / ~ — :<a.^ . . y _ 

Washington, D. 0, W&< ~& ^^^y^<. 
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Foreign Policy Association 

INCORPORATED 

18 East Forty-first Street 
New York, N. Y. 



To Members of the F. P. A. : 

This record is one which you have helped to make. 
The Board of Directors and the office staff could have 
done little without the whole-hearted support which 
has come continuously during the past decade from 
individual members in every part of the country. 
Whatever the F P. A. has accomplished or may do in 
the future, it is your work. 

(/ Chairman 

February, 1929 



"The object of the Foreign Policy Association is to 
carry on research and educational activities to aid in the 
understanding and constructive development of Ameri- 
can foreign policy" 

From the Constitution of the F.P.A. 



"A democracy which undertakes to control its own 
foreign relations ought to know something about the 
subject." Elihu Root. 

/ / / 

"Many people in your country, I suppose, as in mine, 
have been in the habit of regarding foreign affairs as 
the business of their government, with which they have 
comparatively little or nothing to do. No opinion could 
be more untrue. On the proper conduct of the external 
relations of a country even so self-contained as America 
depends her prosperity much more than on any other 
single governmental activity. It; is .therefore of the ut- 
most importance that in a democratic country the people, 
who are the true source of power, should be well-informed 
on this vital matter of the direction of their country's 
affairs. That, as I understand it, is the main purpose for 
which the Foreign Policy Association exists. It does not 
advocate any particular policy or any particular solution 
of external problems. Its business is to lay the facts and 
arguments before the people so that they may be better 
qualified to arrive at sound conclusions/' 

Viscount Cecil 
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Tke Foreign Policy Association 

celebrates its Tenth Anniversary 

in conjunction with that 

of the Armistice 

at a luncheon.* 

held at the Hotel Astor 

TSleioYork Qty 

Saturday, ISlgvember 10, 1928 



«A» 



tw ttie World War came to an end, as all know, on November 11, 
1918. Just one day before this great conclusion, there occurred 
in New York City a great beginning. The first formal meeting 
was held of an organization which, under the name of the For- 
eign Policy Association, has since become known in all parts of 
this nation. Here is a coincidence worthy of note. The guns of 
the most immense test of arms which civilization has ever known 
were not yet stilled. And yet, twenty-four hours before that 
silence came, a group of citizens organized in New York an 
association designed to aid in the solution of after-war problems 
through submitting them to the test of earnest thought and dis- 
cussion. Today, after ten years, the Foreign Policy Association 
has active, influential branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, St, Paul and numerous other American cities/' 

From The Boston Transcript November 8, 1928. 
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TEN IfEAMS OF THE F. P. A. , 

In the Foreign Policy Association we have one of the few modern 
arteries of the new time, built up from the concrete, with our research staff 
laying a solid bed of facts blasted from the ledge rock of current history; 
with the world opening up before us at our meetings like vistas on a park- 
way; and with our luncheon discussions in fifteen cities that have ail the 
stir and cross-currents of four-way traffic centers. 




It takes a wrench of the imagination to recapture the sense of release — 
like a spring set free — which the Armistice brought ten years ago. It takes 
cranking to reexperience in imagination the tensions, the hopes, the distor- 
tions of human nature, we experienced in the months that preceded the 
Armistice. But we can cherish the memory that it remained for the American 
president to voice in those months what the common people of the world 
wanted to get out of the War and out of the peace — the only things that 
for them sanctioned killing and being killed, they and their sons. The allied 
governments had been slow to strip their war aims of imperialistic commit- 
ments. Under the lead of British labor, the interallied labor movement 
threw its whole weight in the winter of 1918 in support of Wilson's stand. 
British liberals held that his state papers were worth twelve army corps and 
a regiment of angels in reviving the forces of democracy in Western Europe. 

161 
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TEN 1TEAIRS OF THE F. P. A. 

They spoke of the American policies as if the whole New World were ablaze 
with them. 

But here in the United States that closing year of the War, there was no 
organized backing of the principles which President Wilson had made the 
hope of the world. Some of our peace foundations and old-line peace 
societies had gone on the shelf. The new groups of pacifists that had sprung 
up since 1914 had been left to flounder when Mr. Wilson finally took the 
other fork of the road in the spring of 1917. The League to Enforce Peace 
had grown by leaps and bounds, but its impressive governing body was 
concerned more with the machinery of international control than with the 
democratic principles which should encompass it. Colonel House's official 
committee was at work gathering information for the things America should 
stand for at the settlement, but the outlook was (as the event proved) that 
we should have the best-informed delegation at the Peace Conference, but 
the least-informed body of citizens behind them. There was no crystalliza- 
tion of American liberals. In contrast there were half a dozen defense 
leagues and the like which breathed nationalism like a flock of steam calliopes 
but were short-winded when it came to democracy. To talk peace was 
treason; to talk terms of settlement was to create division in the ranks of 
the fighters. So it was argued. The only issue, we were told, was to get 
on with the War; which we did with such zeal and concentration that, 
according to his friends, the American president arrived at Paris before he 
heard of the secret treaties that were to mutilate and all but wreck the 
treaty of Versailles. 

Y * Y 

It was in such an atmosphere that the group out of which grew the 
Foreign Policy Association held its first meeting on April 23, l$f x'here 
were nineteen of us * — and I am presiding this afternoon because I was one 



* The nineteen were: Norman Angell, Charles A. Beard, Winston Churchill, Herbert Croly, 
Will Durant, Percy S. Grant, J. A, H. Hopkins, Alvin H. Johnson, Martin Johnson, Arthur 
Kellogg:, Paul XL Kellogg, Paul Kennaday, Henry R. Mussey, Ernest Poole, S. K, Ratcliffe, 
W. J. Slaughter, Edwin E. Slosson* George P. West, P. W, Wilson. Among those to join the 
group soon after were: Edwin Bjorkman, Allen T. Burns, Wendell Bush, Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain, Lincoln Colcord, John Dewey, Stephen P. Duggan, H. E. W. Fosbroke, Manley O. Hud- 
son, James G. McDonald. Christina Merriman, Ralph S. Rounds, James T. Shotwell, Mrs. 
Mary K* Simkhovitch, and Lillian D. Wald. 
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TEN TEAES OF THE F. P. A. 

of the John Gilpins that set this turnpike of ours going* S. K. Ratcliffe 
and Norman Angell, who have since often spoken from this platform, gave 
us the benefit of the experience of those English liberals who were four 
years ahead of us in waking up, and three thousand miles nearer the 
realities of the European conflict. Arthur Gleason's boat had been torpedoed 
off the Irish coast; he had escaped only with the clothes on his back, and 
was not to join us till our second meeting on May 13, when he put before 
us the two-edged foreign policy of British labor — resistance in the field 
coupled with the democratization of war aims. At that second meeting 
Paul Kennaday brought in the report of an organization committee of which 
Winston Churchill was chairman. The report called for an organization, 
national in scope and non-partisan in activity. As a first step we decided 
to set up a sort of seminar to take up one after another those issues which 
would be confronted in any peace settlement and on which we wanted to 
educate ourselves before attempting to educate others. Those issues, in 
deference to the national temper, we called "war aims." Ourselves we 
called "The Committee on Nothing at All." 

Charles A. Beard was chairman of our program committee for the 
summer. Norman Hapgood became our chairman when we launched our 
national organization in the falL He was succeeded in the winter by James 
G. McDonald who had early joined the group and whose ten creative 
years of service we are really honoring today. 

Henry R. Mussey was our first secretary, then Stephen P. Duggan, then 
Lincoln Colcord, and that fall Christina Merriman took the post which 
she relinquished only last winter to the capable hands of Esther G. Ogden. 
For nine years Miss Merriman gave creative abilities to every phase of our 
work and gave them unstintedly. Our anniversary meeting is marred only 
by her absence. 

I should like to recall others who have especially counted. There is one 
who stands out in all our minds — Mr. George M. La Monte who, succeed- 
ing Wendell Bush and Robert J. Gardiner, served as treasurer throughout 
crucial years and who contributed not only stability but imagination to our 
whole development. With my fellow-members of the board about me, I 
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TEN YEAES OF THE F. P. A. 

know they will not object to my singling out three for special mention — 

Miss Lillian D. Wald and Mrs, Henry Goddard Leach whose early work in 

the American Union Against Militarism had broken ground which we 

harrowed, and Mr. Charles P. Howland who as chairman of our executive 

> committee has given of his great gifts to our organization. Let me 

I acknowledge, in behalf of all of us, the contributions of volunteers like 

Mrs. Helen Howell Moorhead, Mr. Herbert L. May and Mrs. Henry James. 

And I should like to name every member of the staff who has put mind and 

muscle into our work, but that is not possible. We must gtt on with our 

history. 

/ -f / 

Go back, first of all, to those meetings in that summer of 1918 when 
we met under the shadows of war to discuss the fabric of a peace worth 
while. There were fourteen of those meetings, and in a way we tried out 
not a little of the later technique of the F.P.A. We ate. We called in ex- 
perts to throw light on the problems before us. We discussed and chipped 
in common sense around the table. We carried on studies. 

One never-to-be-forgotten evening Professor Thomas Masaryk spoke 
on the theme of the small nations. That was before Czechoslovakia existed 
except in the brain of its great president; Professor Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain, who is with us today as a member of our board, spoke on the control 
of international trade routes; Thomas D. Thacher and John Reed on 
Russia; William S. Kies, vice-president of the American International 
Corporation, and W. Morgan Shuster, sometime U. S. Minister to Persia, on 
concessions and investments in backward countries; Ordway Tead of the 
Bureau of Industrial Research on the distribution of raw materials; Ralph 
Rounds, the eminent New York lawyer who presided at many of those 
early meetings and has since served consecutively as a member of our 
board, presented the draft of a constitution for a league of nations. 

At each meeting we endeavored to crystallize the discussion into a 
minute, which was referred to a committee on platform. By October 10 our 
platform of "war aims" was put forward in entirety— was discussed, 



amended, adopted. 
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TEN TEAMS OF THE F. P. A* 

They were "war aims" for less than a month. On November 7, 1918, 
four days before the Armistice, we met to discuss ways and means to secure 
public support for their incorporation into the peace settlement; and on 
November 27 we gave them out in printed form from the offices of the 
newly formed League of Free Nations Association, bearing the signatures 
of 141 men and women throughout the nation who had eagerly subscribed 
to them — men and women widely representative in the fields of journalism, 
banking, business, public affairs; education, the church, the law, labor and 
social work. 

"The statement of principles here set forth [ran the covering announce- 
ment] is the result of six months' work of a group of publicists and students 
of international affairs. Liberal opinion in America has rallied rapidly to 
their conclusions — that the League of Nations must be democratic; it must 
have its parliament; it must be open to all free nations; it must be organized 
now; it must have administrative machinery, and it must include a bill of 
rights for nations, giving to all equal access to the sea, to raw materials, to 
new countries or colonies, to rivers, railways and canals* 

"This bold conception must find its friends almost instantly, for a few 
short weeks will see the decision at Versailles." 

In rereading that broadsheet this week I was much struck with its 
sentience to the moot points which were to keep the peace commissioners 
locked for months succeeding; struck with its subscription to principles 
which, embodied in the treaty, have been happiest in results; struck with its 
deadly incisiveness in pointing out the consequences of failure to embody 
other principles which were in all or part ignored* 

"The purposes of such a League [ran the statement] are to achieve for 
all peoples, great and small 

1) security; the due protection of national existence; 

2) equality of economic opportunity/' 

The mandate system fulfilled some of the hopes held out under the 
second head; the failure to salvage the work of the wartime international 
bodies dealing with transportation and raw materials snuffed out others. 
Altogether the treatment of world economics — getting down beneath the 
political structures to the forces that mold and bend them — is as fresh and 
challenging as the day it was written. 
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TEN YEAMS OF THE F. P. A. 



Ours was one of the few civic bodies in America which by cable, letter 
and interview threw its weight in the direction of liberalization at every 
stage while covenant and treaty were pending. 

The peace conference thus brought us into the rough and tumble 
of controversy over international issues. Our own board meetings gave us 
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the clue as to the keen zest of Americans in these new issues of foreign 
policy which were breaking through in every quarter of the globe. On 
January 11, 1919, we held our first luncheon meeting downstairs in the 
Cafe Boulevard; we held our hundredth * last year. The Adriatic, Danzig, 

* This Anniversary meeting was the 109th in New York City; in addition there have been 193 
meetings held by F.P.A. Branches. 
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TEN YEAES OF THE F. P. A. 



the Ottoman Empire, the German Colonies, Ireland, the Neutrals and the 
League were some of the subjects that first winter. The "Free Nations" as 
well as the "League" in our title engaged us; and above all the bearings of 
the United States of America on both. 

In 1919 we appointed a Committee on Mexican Relations, whose fact- 
gathering, public speaking and representations at Washington in the form 
of substantial briefs at the State Department showed us how organized 
common sense can help resolve a threatened war. It revealed to us the 
changed situation which Americans face — the United States no longer a 
new, weak country, bristling against encroachments of great foreign 
powers, but itself a great power, needing the restraints of an aroused 
citizenship lest we go the way of the old empires and exact our foreign will 
on the new and on the weak. 

In 1919 also we commissioned William Allen White, Henry Scatter- 
good and Father John A. Ryan to 9000 
undertake a collation of Russian 
American documents which should 
throw light into a situation that was 
all heat, and which was given a 
wide berth by the more cautious 
agencies in American life. 

By the end of our first year we 
found ourselves a going concern, 
which had thriven by addressing it- 
self to situations which were tense 
and vital. And in the spring of 1921 
by a natural process of evolution we 
became the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion * 
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Now if today, rather than tea years ago, we should be launching the 

* And we became the Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated on December 1, 1928. 
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More, that it has certain advantages for the task: its vital composition affords 
a corrective to ingrowing or partisan tendencies. 

Because of the self-evident values inherent in such a demonstration, we 
have given right of way to this side of our development in the last few 
years. We began as a small group which, on the basis of study and discussion 
formulated purposes and pressed for them. We became an active organi- 
zation and increasingly resorted to research as a sure-footed basis for action. 
We have segregrated and developed our research functions to the point 
where their authenticity and integrity are accepted. 

The KP.A. is plastic, living, at the threshold of a more interesting, 
more resourceful, more creative ten years than the last ten. With our large 
national following, our problem of internal and external relationships is a 
much more delicate one than was that of the comparatively small group in 
1918 that threshed its way to a common front. We accord to members of 
our staff freedom for individual discussion analagous to that of university 
life. At the same time the responsibility borne by them cannot always be 
distinguished from spokesmanship for the Association; and they observe the 
amenities and integrity of team play. We do not tamper with the findings 
of our research department any more than a responsible newspaper warps 
its financial page or colors its sporting columns. In our News Bulletin we 
maintain what amounts to an independent editorial column. In our early 
days we resorted to referenda to present the sense of the membership on 
moot points. We supply outside organizations on request with disinterested 
data which is of service to them in their endeavors. But as to the question 
of how, through membership or board, the findings of the F.P.A. can be 
put to work in concerted ways, we have no cut and dried solution to offer. 
We are going to preserve the disinterestedness, authenticity and integrity 
of our research reports. And we are going to conserve our potential free- 
dom for action. Ours must be an organic growth — pragmatic, realistic. 



But when it comes to the responsibility of individual members to make 
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of Ten Years, by Raymond L. Buell, published by the Macmillan Co. — writ- 
ten by request for use in more than one thousand study circles; and The 
Nationalist Crusade in Syria, by Elizabeth P. MacCallum, published by the 
F.P.A. — an attempt to understand what has gone on in Syria since the war. 

Our new Washington Bureau affords an inlet for information from the 
national capital and close contacts with the departments which have over- 
seas connections. It affords an outlet also, enabling us to supplement our 
general reports with special memoranda for officials, senators and members 
of Congress regardless of party affiliations or the positions they take. It is 
preparing an analysis of the State Department. 

A slender travel account has made -possible repeated visits by members 
of the staff to Geneva, London, Paris, Berlin, Havana and other capitals, 
including Mr. May's trip to the Orient in his opium studies. These 
broaden our horizons and open up new sources of intelligence and insight. 
They should be increased and supplemented by Commissions of Inquiry. 

V. Our central core — our headquarters staff* and the effective if in- 
conspicuous work that grinds out the grist of meetings, programs, reports, 
bulletins, lectures, circulars that are so many points of contact between our 
9,500 members and the American people. 

• y / 
Ours is an adventure in adult education. We have helped break prece- 
dent. We have helped demonstrate that it is possible to ca*rry forward 
swift work of research in controversial fields — work so sound, so free of 
any axe to grind, as to serve not only the wide gamut of points^ of view 
represented in our own membership, but newspaper editors and govern- 
ment officials of opposing political parties; scholars, business men and 
labor leaders. 

And we have demonstrated that to university hall, foundation office, 
government department and commission can be added the membership 
body as a home for research — an instrument for the service of democracy. 

* See pp. 26-28. 
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the standard bearer of the Senn Fein almost stopped the meeting before it 
was held and demanded that the Union Jack be taken down! The British 
flag had been draped behind the speakers' table for a dinner that night 
with which we had nothing to do. 

But in the large our difficulty lies not with the insurgents; rather it is 
the other way round. In staging the New York discussion on China last 
winter, every clue from November to mid-February was followed up to 
find a qualified spokesman for intervention. None of the forty men inter- 
viewed could be led to the platform. 

III. Publicity — the natural sequence to our faith in discussion, begin- 
ning with the arrangement by which WEAF broadcasts these debates. 
Our chairman goes on the radio with maps and talks every week in what 
is the largest lecture course in international affairs ever put on. Our weekly 
bulletin goes out to 10,000 readers. We cooperate with the press every- 
where. More than 2,500 individual requests for information were answered 
in 1927 — more than 3,000 to date in 1928. They came from business men, 
bankers, newspaper editors, college professors, students, librarians, women's 
clubs, writers, lecturers. They came from Chugwater, Wyoming, and Par- 
nassus, Pennsylvania, and points between. 

Through it all the F.P.A. is an entire break with the old system of 
secret diplomacy and with its old domestic counterpart, which kept the 
people at home in the dark as to what is going forward. 

IV. A technical research department under competent chiefs — Edward ,_ 
Meade Earle in its formative days and now Raymond Leslie Buell— with */ 
expert assistants familiar with great segments of the field. Since its in- 
ception the department has prepared more than 100 technical studies. 
These reports, published in the F.P.A.'s Information Service, are used by 
3,500 editors, college professors and others whose task it is to interpret our 
foreign affairs. 

In addition to these regular issues the research department has under- 
taken this year the preparation of two important books: Europe-. A History 
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F. P. A., what, on the basis of our experience, would be some of the factors 
we should lay greatest store by? We are sure of five. 

I. A membership organization— its greatest asset a widespread, yeasty 
interest in the part which we as a people do and can play in this post-war 
world. Ours is a membership both national in scope and crystallized in 
branches in fourteen cities.* 

We need the means for the field work that would expand our system 
of branches. 

II. Discussion as a basic method of a democracy in making up its mind — 
or to be specific, these luncheon meetings which tuck a bone of contention 
into every bill of fare and leave-to-speak under every napkin* In a new in- 
carnation of the age-old penchant for debate, we have discovered the 
secret of imparting information on international issues in so dramatic a 
fashion that our attendance last year mounted to 27,110. The F.P.A. 
luncheons have not only become a feature of New York life, but of those 
fourteen other cities where our discussions are held. 

Every subject discussed from an F.P.A. speakers* table is clarified from 
at least two opposing points of view. Incidentally we have so revivified 
heckling as to convince men and women of the most varied points of view 
that here is an organization that plays square and at which they can get a 
hearing. Witness the Mussolini supporter at a Fascist meeting who 
brandished his fist from the balcony at Salvemini and shouted, "liar, Har." 
7 There was the Turkish leader who after a long discussion of the "white 

man's burden" bbtained the floor. "Mr. Chairman," he called, "may I put 
one question? Has the white man a burden or is he one?" It was at an 
F.P.A. luncheon that Raymond Robins presented the full tale of his 
Russian experiences in the days of Lenin, when things Russian were 
squelched in high places. At one of our luncheons Eamon de Valera and 
Sir Horace Plunkett met for the first time; and it was on that occasion that 



* Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Columbus, Hartford, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St Paul, Springfield (Mass.)* Worcester. 
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use as citizens of the information and enlightenment which come of re- 
ports and discussion, that is a horse of a different color. 

If any one of you is laboring under the illusion that your business with 
foreign policy ends when you have listened to a lively debate or read an 
engaging report, I should like to deflate that assumption. On that level 
you are just playing with one of the most serious businesses in life in our 
generation. You can't lunch your way into either the Kingdom of Heaven 
or a world safe for democracy. You can't do it even if, in Governor Smith's 
happy imagery, you are one of the favored few who roll up in your own 
car and eat chickens — with silk stockings on. 

The Foreign Policy Association used this tenth anniversary of the 
Armistice as a peg on which to hang a clutch of sobering figures. Our 
survey showed that ten years after the war to end war 6 million men are 
serving in the active forces of the 52 principal countries of the world while 
27 million are enrolled in the trained reserves. 

In Western Europe, where Germany and her former allies have been 
virtually disarmed under the Peace Treaties, the vast majority of countries 
have increased their man power above the 1913 level. The allied countries 
have increased their army budgets from 1913 to 1927 by nearly 
$200,000,000. 

As Brigadier General Lord Thomson, member of the MacDonald 
ministry, said in debate in Parliament this week, the world has peace be- 
cause of exhaustion not statesmanship. Every time we in this country talk 
big navy, or how, diked by the great oceans, we must yet gird mightily to 
defend ourselves, we cut the ground from under the feet of citizens of 
countries less favorably placed, who would speed up peace before those who 
know war for what it is go off the stage. 



The other morning, coming up Fifth Avenue, I suddenly became 
aware of something out of the ordinary. The natural movement of people 
had stopped. There were half formed groups at the next corner, looking 
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up at a building. The bus slowed up and then went on. I looked up and 
saw nothing. I looked down as we passed. Then I saw. On the sidewalk 
was a flat thing, a man with his head in his arms. A workman in blue shirt, 
and nearby was a glove, a pail on its side. 

We had almost passed when I saw another thing — another workman 
with his head between his arms. Only this one was on the pavement and 
nearer. His head was cracked open. He was excruciatingly flat, his legs 
shoved out of his trousers. He was pressed so close it looked as if he would 
have to be pried from the asphalt. Even the cops seemed to be hanging 
back. They were keeping the place cleared and turning vehicles off. They 
swore and kept looking the other way — away from those two men who lay 
there like little crying boys with their heads in their hands. 

And above them, eighteen stories high, swung a ladder on one rope. 
The other rope, that had given way, dangled like a silly thing. It was later 
reported that the muriatic acid they were using to .clean the exterior of the 
building had eaten the hemp. 

There was an Irishman in the bus seat in front of me. He had craned his 
neck and looked. He seemed to pry his head round and then buried his 
eyes in a roll of newspaper. "God," he said, "a thing like that spoils your 
day!" 

They were only two of them, those flat things. And the hole in the 
traffic on Fifth Avenue, the circle of people about it, was like a vacuum, 
and the vacuum was repeated inside us. We felt hollow. Two dead men, 
and all our instincts for pulsing life were affronted by it. All they stood 
for at home and work seemed embraced in the curl of their broken arms 
that had failed to stave off the something ruthless they had been pitted 
against. 

The stopped traffic seemed to stand for something in the city that had 
stopped. It was as if the people put their arms up before their eyes like those 
two men. 

Two men? Two million men. 
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If we could visualize war like the drop of those two men! If our cities 
could get it! It wasn't told when the fighting was on, and now we forget* 
I remember one of the correspondents saying to me on the western front 
that they always called them the Boches in their cabled news — the limp 
and bloody things they stepped around and over on their way about after 
an engagement, "Of course they're not Boches/' he said. 

We eat these luncheons. We hear brilliant speakers. War tends to get 
remote. If two bodies fell through the roof and lay here on the floor of 
this ball room before us, their khaki crushed flat and their skulls cracked, 
we should see what the stakes are in what we call foreign policy— what the 
thing is that the world has put up with in war. Are we to eat and feel and 
go home and do nothing? Or are we to feel it as something hollow inside 
us? Something hollow in our common life? Something we must stop? 

We are swinging on a scaffold with old ropes— acids are gnawing 
them — and it's our children who will fall. 



Before his death, Arthur Gleason who was one of our founders, who 
volunteered as a stretcher bearer in Belgium in the early days of 1914, whose 
sheer courage and steadying work was the subject of one of Philip Gibbs* 
first dispatches from the front, wrote: 

"In that deadlock of slaughter where I worked, I saw no pageantry of 
war, no glitter and pomp, at alL Nothing remains to me of war pictures 
except the bleakness . . . When I do 'not see a landscape, dreary with its 
creeping ruin, I see men in pain, 

"I helped to carry these men in. One of them fainted on my shoulder, a 
lad who had gone twenty-four hours with no care for the hole through his 
bicep muscle. Another of them bled into my coat, with which I wrapped 
him, till it was heavy. Another of them lay sobbing all the ten mile ride 
from the dressing station to the hospital 

"There is no glamour in war. All the glamour is in the recruidng sta- 
tions and the vaudeville houses and in the mind of dreamers, I have a wish 
that every leader of public opinion in America might have had what was 
somehow granted to me. The experiences of such men are necessarily sur- 
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face experiences* They cannot stop to help obscure men as they lie hurt to 
death. So when they speak on these sterner matters, such as war, which to 
us are the issues of life and death, they use the language of theory. If they 
had seen what I have seen, they would not talk as they talk of war, I am 
sorry that life has denied them initiation into the vision of suffering. They 
will make many simple persons think as they think. And these will have to 
pay the price of that ignorance in such suffering as that of the Belgian 
peasantry," 

/ / y 

To negative war is less than half the opportunity which lies before us 
on our new open roads of foreign relations, I was asked to read the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the statement our study group of 1918 gave out 
with its platform. It dealt with our affirmative chance and it grounded 
American policy not on alien or strange foundations but on our own ex- 
perience as a people. Let me condense it, 

"In search of freedom {it ran] our forefathers turned their faces to the 
West, set out across the Atlantic and laid the foundations of an American 
Commonwealth. Even in the free spaces of the New World they could not 
attain independence, unity, and democracy, in such measure as we now 
possess them, without struggle. It has remained for our generation, with 
these things not wholly achieved, to turn our faces toward the East and set 
out overseas across the Atlantic to aid the peoples from whom we sprang 
to achieve those things in the midst of the more rigid social fabric of the 
Old World. . . /' 

We pointed out that — 

"In our war of the Revolution, in which we ourselves struck for in- 
dependence and nationality, we established tradition which prompts us to 
stand for the freedom and self-determination of the weaker peoples. . ♦ ." 

We pointed out that — 

"In our championship, through the Monroe Doctrine, of the lesser 
American states, we supported in one hemisphere this fundamental prin- 
ciple which we now urge as a basis for both/' 

We pointed out that — 

"In our Civil War, in which we determined whether in the New World 
a nation conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
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are created equal, might endure, we liberated a race which we had oppressed, 
and made the union of free states secure. So now we stand for the greatest . 
measure of autonomy, and for absolute freedom of religion, of civil liberty, 
of cultural development of the weaker peoples within the stronger nations, 
and of the native peoples of the undeveloped regions of the earth" - 

And we pointed out that — 

"Out of our civil travail through which was confirmed our union of free 
states, which with unfortified boundaries and unantagonistic development 
stretches from ocean to ocean, we stand for the development of a League 
of Nations which shall bring the free peoples of the earth into a new 
fellowship. . . •" 

At a time when, to quote our statement of Armistice week, 1918, 
"deep seated forces of reaction would hamper a democratic solution and 
assert the old schemes of competitive militarism, of economic wars after 
the war, of division and bitterness and unhealed sores, such as will breed 
future wars and rob this one of its great culmination," we hailed in 
"President Wilson's state papers the elements of a new charter/* But we 
saw ia them "merely an extension of the principles that had been woven 
into the fabric of our national life," principles which would serve us in 
our post-war encounters with the world in which we live. Fundamentally 
we held that — 

"In our Declaration of Independence, our Constitution, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the Emancipation Proclamation, the New World has offered 
documents which have contributed to the organized freedom of mankind." 

It was in that spirit that the Foreign Policy Association was born. There 
was prescience in that statement, not only as to the forces which have had 
to be contended with in the decade that has intervened, but in its insight 
as to the idealism which is crystallizing among us as a people. 

Now as then, ours is the opportunity as American citizens to project on 
the stage of the world principles which have shot through each of the great 
epochs of American Jife. 
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Excerpts From Letters and Cablegrams 

SIR HERBERT B. AMES (Canada) 

Former Treasurer of the League of Nations 

I consider that the F. P. A., with its absolutely impartial and well-balanced 
discussions of world problems, is accomplishing much in bringing about sym- 
pathetic and intelligent cooperation on the part of Americans with their fellow 
citizens of the world. 

NEWTON D. BAKER (U. S.) 

Ex-Secretary of War, 1916-1921 

There was a time immediately after the World War when it seemed to me 
likely that America would spring fully equipped into the leadership of the 
world in the struggle for international understanding and peace* That time 
passed with the unselfish enthusiasm of our great war effort, and now if America 
is to do her part in the world, it can only be brought about by re-educating our- 
selves back to the possibility of the vision we saw so clearly in 1918. For this 
educating process, I know no agency doing a better job than the Foreign Policy 
Association, 

SIR ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN (Canada) 
Former Prime Minister of Canada 

The Foreign Policy Association has done, and it is still doing, a most valu- 
able work in arousing an interest in all that concerns good international rela- 
tions* It is, only by thorough understanding and generous cooperation that the 
future peace of the World can be assured* 

In the World today where each Nation is at the threshold of every other 
there can be no hermit state. Especially is it essential that between the British 
and the American Commonwealths there should be, without formal Treaty, such 
true comprehension and such generous cooperation as will lead to the enthrone- 
ment of public right and the peace of the World. 

ADMIRAL MARK L. BRISTOL (U. S.) 
Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic Fleet 

I would like to state that in my opinion you and those associated with you 
and all members of the Foreign Policy Association can be very proud of cele- 
brating this tenth anniversary which completes a decade of very successful and 
necessary effort to bring to the attention of the American people information of 
world affairs for their better understanding thereof and to the end that the 
American people may rightfully assume their proper responsibilities in relation 
to other nations and to their international obligations. I have found the publica- 
tions of the Foreign Policy Association very helpful and instructive. 

PIERRE COMERT (France) 

Director Information Section, League of Nations Secretariat 

Cordial congratulations on your tenth anniversary which precedes ours by 
two months. You represent an attempt to educate public opinion by application 
of intelligent and impartial thought to international problems which encourages 
all those desiring better understanding among peoples in the interest of world 
peace. I wish similar associations existed in all countries. 
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VISCOUNTESS GLADSTONE (Great Britain) 
League of Nations Union, London 

Hearty congratulations and best wishes for continued success in your work 
for international understanding. 

ARTHUR HENDERSON (Great Britain) 

M.P.; Minister in War Cabinet; Home Secretary in Labour Government 

I know from personal observation the invaluable services the Association has 
rendered to the great cause of international peace and understanding. The spread 
of reliable information concerning foreign affairs, the providing of an open 
forum for the discussion of policies and events that intimately touch the vital 
interests of world peace, the bringing together of persons who are alive to the 
supreme importance of abolishing war and of ensuring the close collaboration of 
democratic communities in the constructive tasks of peace, are educational activi- 
ties of a very high value. 

COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE (U. S.) 

Formerly personal representative of President Wilson 

The influence of the Foreign Policy Association has become so wide and 
important that it is difficult to realize that it is only now celebrating its tenth 
anniversary. 

Ten years ago American public opinion regarding foreign affairs was a small 
and nebulous quantity. Today there is a large and ever-growing number of our 
citizens who are well informed on current events throughout the world. 

Your organization has been one of the main sources of education. I congratu- 
late you and felicitate with you upon this conspicuous service, and I wish for 
you continued success. 

PHILIP KERR (Great Britain) 

Secretary of Rhodes Trust; former Secretary to Lloyd George. 

The Foreign Policy Association is one of the best agencies I know for casting 
the limelight of accurate information and honest criticism on the complications 
of international affairs. Such agencies are as essential to the good government 
of the world as parties are to the good government of nations. 

MRS. JAMES LEES LAIDLAW (U. S.) 

Member of Board of Directors, League of Nations Association, Inc. 

I think I can give all your efforts no higher praise than to apply to your 
work the words of General Smuts, speaking of the League of Nations, "If we 
hadn't it, someone would have to invent it." 

THOMAS W. LAMONT (U. S.) 
of J, P. Morgan & Co, 

I, too, extend at this particular time my hearty congratulations upon your 
splendid conduct of the affairs of the Association and upon its achievements. 

CHRISTIAN LANGE (Norway) 

Secretary, Interparliamentary Union 

Greetings. Congratulations. Association rounding successfully tenth anni- 
versary. No task more useful than instructing public opinion on problems so- 
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called foreigri policy — their happy and peaceful solution in our age of inter- 
national interdependence is primary importance for healthy development of 
public life of any nations however powerful* 

EMIL LUDWIG (Germany) ' 

Author of "Bismarck," "Napoleon," "William 11/' etc 

Please read Timon of Athens last four lines. Congratulations and greetings* 

"Bring me into your city, 

And I will use the olive with my sword; 

Make war breed peace; make peace stint war, make each 

Prescribe to other as each other's leech* 

Let our drums strike/' 

J. RAMSAY MacDONALD (Great Britain) 
Former Labour Prime Minister 

Heartiest greetings and good wishes on tenth anniversary of Foreign Policy 
Association. 

SALVADOR de MADARIAGA (Spain) 

Former head of Disarmament Section of the League of Nations 

My experience in Geneva has confirmed my initial impression that ultimately 
the League of Nations and all that such a phrase represents for me, i.e., the 
organization of the World-Community, depends on the existence of an enlight- 
ened and informed public opinion. I know nothing anywhere that can compare 
even unfavorably with the work done in this respect by the Foreign Policy 
Association. I receive their periodical papers as the indispensable food of my 
international mind, and the more I read them the more I feel drawn to put in 
them the implicit confidence which was born in me from the way in which they 
treated the problems on which I could check their data and opinion with my own 
experience and knowledge of the subject. 

GILBERT MURRAY (Great Britain) 

Eminent Greek scholar, Cambridge University, England 

Warmest greetings and good wishes to Association on tenth Armistice Day. 

FRIDTJOF NANSEN (Norway) 

Eminent explorer; delegate to League of Nations 

Please convey Foreign Policy Association warmest wishes for continued suc- 
cessful work for cooperation of nations. 

J. H. OLDHAM (Great Britain) 

Secretary in Great Britain, International Missionary Council 

Everyone who realizes the immense part which America must play in world 
affairs must rejoice in* the existence of an association to promote a better under- 
standing of international questions and to contribute to the education of public 
opinion in regard to these matters with which the future welfare and progress 
or mankind is bound up so deeply. 
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JAMES T. SHOTWELL (U. S.) 

Director Division of Economics and History, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace 

The study of international relations is steadily defining its field by a process 
in which the Foreign Policy Association has been one of the chief leaders. 

ANDRE SIEGFRIED (France) 

Author of "America Comes of Age" 

By your intelligent activity you are rendering an exceptional service not only 
to your own country but to all nations. And, even when you bring no solution to 
problems, the very fact that you honestly expose and analyze political questions, 
is already half way towards the right solutions. 

ALBERT THOMAS (France) 

Director, International Labour Office, Geneva 

I need not tell you how much I should have liked to be with you. I regret it 
all the more because I have kept the most vivid memories of the hours during 
which I was the guest of the Foreign Policy Association, I have always appre- 
ciated its effort to make Europe known, and I hope with all my heart that it will 
be repaid by the Europeans who wish to know the United States better, 

BRIGADIER GENERAL LORD THOMSON (Great Britain) 
Former Secretary of State for Air 

Convey to all old friends, my cordial greetings and best wishes for continued 
progress in your great and useful work. 

LOUISE WEISS (France) 

Editor, L'Europe Nouvelle, Paris 

I am happy to be with you in thought on this solemn day on which you cele- 
brate your tenth anniversary. You know how much I admire your efforts. 

Peace is ten years old. Are not coincidences of date and duration remarkable? 
Are they not symbolic for the new generation, for you, for us, who strive, since 
the armistice, to contribute to the erection of a new order from which cruelty 
will be absent and of which equity will be the foundation? 

OWEN D. YOUNG (U. S.) 

Chairman of the Board, General Electric Co., and Radio Corporation of America; 
member of Dawes Commission 

I congratulate the Foreign Policy Association not merely on what it has done, 
but what it can do. Hundreds of organizations today offer us information, so- 
called, on every conceivable subject. In the field of intelligent information, how- 
ever^ we certainly do not suffer from overproduction, especially in questions 
relating to foreign affairs. That a real demand exists for this commodity and 
that the Foreign Policy Association is meeting the demand is amply proven by 
your record for the past ten years. 

As further developments in transportation and communication make the 
world an even smaller place in which nations must live still more closely to- 
gether, it is obvious that fresh opportunities will confront your Association for 
furnishing the American public with the only raw material from which a really 
intelligent public opinion can be made. 
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Who's Who in the F.P. A. Staff 

Administration 

JAMES G. McDONALD (Chairman of the Board of Directors), A.B. Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1909, A.M* 1910; studied Graduate School, Harvard, 1911-14; Assistant, Department 
of History, Harvard, 1911-14, and Radcliffe College, 1913-14; Woodbury Lowery traveling 
fellow, Harvard, in Spain and France, 1915*16; Assistant Professor History and Political 
Science, Indiana University, 1914-15, 1916-18; studied abroad almost every summer since 
1919. Trustee, Twentieth Century Fund. Director, Asia Magazine. Member: Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America; National Committee on American- Japanese Relations; 
American National Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Became Chairman of the League 
of Free Nations Association (later F.P.A.) 1919. 

ESTHER GRACIE OGDEN (Secretary), early years, business and foreign travel; 
student, School of Social Work, 1908-09; Columbia University, 1909-10; National Board, 
N.A.W.S.A., 1915-20; President, National Woman Suffrage Publishing Company, Inc., 
1916-20. F.P.A. Membership Secretary 1921-28; became Secretary, April, 1928. 

CAROLYN E. MARTIN (Assistant Treasurer), extension courses at Boston Univer- 
sity and Columbia University; varied accounting experience with Hall Publishing Company, 
Christian Science Publishing Society and others in Boston and New York. Joined staff of 
League of Free Nations Association (later F.P.A.) April, 1919, and has therefore served longer 
than anyone else on the staff, with the exception of Mr. McDonald. 

OLIVE L. SAWYER (Assistant to the Chairman), one year Wheaton College and 
one year Simmons College School of Secretarial Studies; LL.B. Portia Law School, Boston, 
1921; Secretary to Richard W. Hale (Hale and Dorr, Boston) 1918-20; to Charles P. Howland 
(Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern, New York) 1921-25, the last six months in Athens, Greece, on 
work of the Refugee Settlement Commission of the League of Nations* Joined F.P.A. staff 
October, 1925. 

Research Department 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL (Research Director), A.B. Occidental College, 1918; 
Ph.D. Princeton, 1922; travelled through Africa 1925-26 under the auspices of the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard University and Radcliffe College, to make a study of con- 
ditions in the territories; instructor and Assistant Professor of Government, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1922-27. Author: Contemporary French Politics, Appleton, 1920; The Washington Con- 
ference, Appleton, 1922; International Relations, Holt, 1925; Japanese Immigration, World 
Peace Foundation, 1924; The International Opium Conferences, World Peace Foundation, 1925; 
The Native Problem in Africa, 2 volumes, Macmillan, 1928; Europe: A History of Ten Years 
(written witlr the aid of the F.P.A. staff) Macmillan, 1928; Languages: German, French, 
Spanish. Became Research Director of the F.P.A. September, 1927. 

LEWIS WEBSTER JONES (Editor and Economist), A.B. Reed College, 1922; Ph.D. 
Brookings School of Economics, 1928; instructor in Government, Reed College, 1922-23; arbi- 
trator labor disputes, logging and lumbering industry of Pacific Northwest, 1923; graduate 
student economics, Columbia, 1924-25; Brookings Fellow, Robert Brookings Graduate School 
of Economics and Government, Washington, D.C., 1924-25; Eastman Fellow same institution, 
1925-26; member F.P.A, Research Staff, 1926-27; Fellow Social Science Research Council, 
headquarters in London, 1927-28. Language: French. Became Editor of F.P.A. Information 
Service and F.P.A. economist, October, 1928. 
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Research Department {Continued) 

ELIZABETH PAULINE MacCALLUM (Near East, British Empire), A.M. Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ontario, 1919; postgraduate work under Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
Columbia University 1921*22, 1924-25; Teacher, 1919-21 Dawson City, Yukon Territory, and 
(191S-1918) Rocky Mountain House, Alberta; Assistant Secretary of the Social Service Council 
of Canada and Assistant Editor of "Social Welfare," the organ of Canadian social work, 
1922-24. Born in Turkey and lived there 14 years. Author: The Nationalist Crusade in Syria, 
F.P.A., 1928. Languages: Turkish, French, German. Joined F.P.A. staff September, 1925. 

VERA A* MICHELES (Russia, Italy, Far East, International Law), A.B. Radcliffe 
College, 1925; A*M. Yale University, 1926; Fh.D. Radcliffe College, 1928; thesis, Governments 
de facto, with special reference to the Soviet Government, Languages: Russian, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Slavic languages (Serbian and Bulgarian). Born in Russia and lived 
there sixteen years. Joined F.P.A* staff September, 1928. 

HELEN HOWELL MOORHEAD (Secretary, Opium Research Committee), A.B. 
Bryn Mawr, 1904; graduate student, University of Grenoble, 1907; lived in England, France, 
Italy, 1904-07; Red Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C. f December, 1917-March, 1919; 
visited League of Nations as representative of the F.P.A, 1923, 1924-25, 1926, 1928. Language: 
French. Joined F.P.A. staff as Secretary of the Opium Research Committee October, 1922; 
Assistant to the Research Director, 1927-28; Member Board of Directors, 1928. 

ONA KATHARINE DALTON RINGWOOD (Librarian), Syracuse University two 
years; Mt. Holyoke College a few months; New York State Library School summer course 
certificate; courses in Columbia University School of Library Service; a tourist's summer in 
Europe; reference work in public libraries at Ilion, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn., 1916-18; 
U. S. Ordnance Dept. 1918-19; in library of National Bank of Commerce in New York, 1919-24; 
on New York Times editorial index 1924-28; reference work in Newark, N. J., Public Library, 
January-July, 1928; became F.P.A. librarian July, 1928. 

AGNES STEWART WADDELL (Spain, Central and South America), A.B. Russell 
Sage College, 1926; Private Secretary to President, Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
1919-22; Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C, 1925. Born in Brazil and 
lived there 19 years, Madrid, Spain, summer 1928. Languages: Portuguese, Spanish, French. 
Joined F*P.A. staff August, 1926. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER (Central Europe, League of Nations), A.B. Vassar 
College, 1917; M.A. Columbia University, 1918; Ph.D. Columbia University, 1924; thesis: 
The Pan-German League, 1890-1914; matriculated University of Berlin, 1921; International 
Law Division of Col. House Commission of Inquiry, November, 1918-May, 1919; travelled in 
Europe 1921, 1923, 1924, 1926, 1927; attended Second, Fourth and Fifth Assemblies of the 
League of Nations* Languages: German, French. Joined F.P.A, staff April, 1924. 

ELIZABETH BATTERHAM (Secretary of the Research Department), A.B* Ohio 
State University, 1921; Art Student's League of New York, 1922-23, member, 1923. Lan- 
guages: French, Spanish. Joined F.P.A. staff January, 1926. 
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Promotion Bureau 

ELIZABETH HILLIARD RAG AN (Director of the Promotion Bureau), A,B. Rad- 
cliffe College, 1908; taught English and History, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 1908-16; 
Secretary to Ordnance Captain in War Department, 1917-18; Secretary to Vice-President, 
American International Corporation (New York City) 1918-19; office manager, Committee on 
Dispensary Development, N.Y.C., 1919-20; Civic Director, Woman's City Club, Cincinnati, 
1920-21; Extension Secretary, National Child Welfare Association, 1921-23; was organizer for 
League of Women Voters, Second Region of N.Y. Joined F.P.A. staff September, 1927, 

Speakers' Bureau 

ELIZABETH McK. SCOTT (Director of the Speakers' Bureau), A.B, Weliesley 1919; 
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dinavian Foundation, 1924-25; New York University as Penfield Fellow in International 
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tember, 1928. 

FRANCES J, PRATT (Assistant in the Speakers' Bureau), two years at Columbia 
University; with the Committee on Tuberculosis and Public Health of the State Charities Aid 
Association, 1920-22; Executive Secretary of the South Suffolk County Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross at Islip, N. Y., 1922-25; secretary to W. K. Post (lawyer) 1925-26. Joined 
F.P.A. staff October, 1926. 

Washington Bureau 

WILLIAM T. STONE, A.B. Reed College, 1922; graduate student London School of 
Economics, January-June, 1923; Editorial and News Staff, Portland Oregon Telegram, 1921- 
22; special correspondent, International News Service, Geneva and London, 1923, and for 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service, Germany, 1923-24; visited Central Europe, the Balkans 
and the Near East, 1924, contributing articles to London Daily Herald, New York Evening 
Post, etc. Joined F.P.A. staff as Research Assistant on Opium Committee June, 1924; became 
Editor of research publications, 1925. Now head of F.P.A. Washington Bureau. 

HERBERT L. MAY, LL.B. New York Law School, 1897; member of the New York 
City Bar; travelled in Europe and various other parts of the world 1902-1928; lived in Europe 
for several years; special studies in the Far East on Opium for the F.P.A. 1926-27. Languages: 
German, French, Italian. Joined F.P.A. staff February, 1926. Elected by Council of the League 
of Nations in December, 1928, member of Central Board of Control established by Geneva 
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SECRETARY STIMSON'S reminder to 
China and Russia of their obligations 
as signatories of the Kellogg pact has 
served to focus attention on the critical 
internal and foreign issues now agitating 
China. In the civil warfare that has 
raged for over a month in Honan and 
Hupeh provinces the balance has swung, 
definitely in favor of the Nanking govern- 
ment, although in the south a serious at- 
tack on Canton still threatens. The re- 
cent Russian thrust into Manchuria has 
stimulated the Mukden authorities, with ' 
the enforced approval of Nanking, to 
initiate conversations with Russia for the 
settlement of the Sino-Russian contro- 
versy over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
on the basis of the Soviet demands. 

In the middle of October active war- 
fare in Honan and Hupeh provinces broke 
out between the revolting forces of Mar- 
shal Feng Yii-hsiang and the Nanking 
government troops led by President 

S3fi$P*£- ?* i-shsk - IL?spit£_ £b& .denial of. ~ 
lNankihg it soon became evident that Yfefr 
Hsi-shan, the model governor of EJhansi 
province, was assisting Feng Yii-hsiang, 
at least to the extent of supplying him 
with food and munitions of war. Marshal 
.Feng's attack was directed toward the 
railway junction of Chengchow in north 
Honan and down the Han River toward 
Hankow. The crisis occurred around 
November 20, when the troops of Feng 
Yii-hsiang penetrated to within 150 miles 
of Hankow. But at the same time the 
Nanking forces scored a decisive victory 
in north Honan by the capture of Loyang. 
Marshal Feng's advance on Hankow was 
first checked and then turned back, while 
in north Honan the Nanking troops con- 
tinued to push westward toward the 
Honan-Shensi border. An abrupt armi- 
stice followed, hastened by the Russian at- 
tack in Manchuria, reports being current 



that President Chiang Kai-shek had given 
large sums to Feng Yii-hsiang and Yen 
Hsi-shan, and had proposed measures of 
government reform advocated by these 
leaders.^ Nevertheless, government forces 
have since been reported as invading 
Shensi province, the stronghold of Feng 
Yii-hsiang. Extravagant claims of suc- 
cess by Nanking are negatived by the re- 
ported concessions to Yen and Feng, so 
that the results of the struggle would 
seem inconclusive. 

The breathing spell has enabled Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek to transfer large 
reinforcements of men and munitions to 
Canton, which is threatened by a coalition 
army advancing from Kwangsi province. 
This force, led by General Chang Fa-kuei, 
and mobilized at the point where Kwangsi 
province thrusts a wedge into Kwangtung 
province, has occupied Wuchow. At pres- 
ent it forms the most active threat to the 
Nanking government, since the occupa- 
"tiosr -^£- ^Carlton Would -supply u*hz&>^-£vir 
the formation of an opposition Left Wing 
government led by Wang Ching-wei. 

Moscow-Mukden-Nanking 

On November 17 the Russian forces, 
which had long been engaged in inter- 
mittent raids into Manchuria, launched 
the most serious military effort yet made 
for regaining the right to an equal share 
in the control and management of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway lost to Russia 
by the coup d'etat of last July. The at- 
tack was delivered with marked success 
from both the eastern and western ends 
of the Siberian-Manchurian border. After 
signs of yielding were shown by Mukden, 
the Soviet forces were abruptly with- 
drawn across the border. On the west 
Hailar was occupied for a time; on the 
east Muling was reported captured. Chi- 
nese soldiers and officers to the number 
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of 8,300 were reported disarmed and then 
released. The movement was well organ- 
ized and efficiently executed; it was sup- 
ported by cavalry, artillery, tanks and 
airplanes. No declaration of war was 
made, however, and the whole affair was 
evidently regarded by Russia as a puni- 
tive expedition designed to give point to 
its demands regarding the railway. The 
"demonstration" was timed at a period 
when Nanking was fully occupied by civil 
warfare, and the Mukden authorities has- 
tened to comply with the original condi- 
tions laid down by Russia for negotiating 
a settlement of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way issue. These conditions were restora- 
tion of the status quo ante, reinstatement 
of the ousted Russian managers, and re- 
lease of the arrested Russian nationals. 
Manchuria's compliance was announced 
by M. Litvinoff on November 27. 

On the Russian side M. Simanovski was 
named as plenipotentiary to meet a repre- 
sentative of Chang Hsiieh-liang, the Man- 
churian governor, at Khabarovsk to ar- 
range for a conference to settle the entire 
affair. A protocol settling the contro- 
versy was finally signed on December 3 
at Nikolsk-Ussuriisk. 

Before the protocol was signed, Nan- 
king's lack of accord with Mukden was 
most patent in its attempt on November 
25 to reopen negotiations with Russia on 
its own account — an attempt which M. 
Litvinoff rejected as "superfluous" since 
the Mukden authorities had already 
agreed to the Soviet terms for a peaceful 
settlement. Nanking's appeal to the for- 
eign powers on November ,26 for inter- 
vention against Russia likewise proved 
unavailing, so that the Nanking authori- 
ties have now reluctantly authorized Muk- 
den to proceed with the negotiations al- 
_raady instituted. Nanking denied that 



the Russian demands had been accepted, 
however, and apparently reserved the 
right to act as final authority on the 
Chinese side. 

The U. S. Invokes the Kellogg Pact 

On November 28, under instructions 
from Secretary of State Henry L. Stim- 
son, the American diplomatic representa- 
tives in London, Paris, Tokio, Berlin and 
Rome took up the possibility of some form 
of concerted action to avert further hos- 
tilities between China and Russia. Fol- 
lowing careful exchanges of opinion with 
these five governments, Secretary Stim- 
son announced on December 2 that he 
had dispatched a note direct to China and 
through France to Russia. It recalls that 
on July 18 the attention of China and 



Russia had been called to their obliga- 
tions as signatories of the Kellogg pact, 
and that these nations had then dis- 
claimed any intention of making war un- 
less attacked. The present note goes 
farther in warning China and Russia 
that their respect "in the good opinion 
of the world will necessarily in great 
measure depend upon the way in which 
they carry out these most sacred prom- 
ises." Great Britain and France have 
joined the United States in this admoni- 
tion, Germany and Italy are expected to 
follow, while Japan is holding aloof. The 
United States has also instructed its 
representatives accredited to the other 
forty-seven nations signatory to the Kel- 
logg pact to communicate similar state- 
ments to. Moscow and Nanking. 

The immediate tension in Manchuria, 
has been eased by the withdrawal of the 
Soviet forces following the concessions 
by Mukden, and by the negotiations at 
present in progress between Mukden and 
Moscow. It would therefore seem that 
Secretary Stimson's note, especially in 
view of the appeal for similar action, 
directed to all the pact signatories, was 
primarily an attempt to strengthen the 
pact rather than to terminate the Sino- 
Russian controversy. T. A. B. 

The World's Opium Quota 

THE excess manufacture of drugs de- 
rived from opium and coca leaves is 
at last to be curbed. The League Assem- 
bly in September 1929 accepted the prin- 
ciple that the manufacture of habit-form- 
ing drugs is hereafter to be based upon 
the medical and scientific needs of the 
world. A conference of an equal number 
of manufacturing and consuming coun- 
tries is to be called to determine plans by 
which this principle may be applied. This 
conference will probably be held in tli^ 
autumn of 1930. Since the United States 
is, with China, one of the greatest suffer- 
ers from smuggled drugs, she is deeply 
interested in its success. 

For the first time a world quota of sCn 
article of commerce is to be determined, 
and a method is to be worked out by 
which this world quota is to be appor- 
tioned among manufacturers. The large 
quantities of drugs available for the illicit 
traffic will then no longer exist. The plan 
has wide implications for students "of 
economics, who should watch develop- 
ments, for if a plan is evolved which can 
bear the weight of actual operation, the 
same principle might be applied to essen- 
tial raw materials in the international 
field. h. H. M. 
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WHAT AFTEM THE KELLOGG FACT? 

JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 

**The Kellogg Pact expresses the modern notion that war between any 
two countries is a concern of all countries. It must be implemented by- 
measures which are inspired by this same spirit/' 

HAMILTON FISH, JR. 

ft ^The Kellogg Pact outlawed war. The next step is to prohibit the 
„ „ exportation o£ private arms and munitions to belligerent nations except 
with the consent of Congress- Otherwise, the belligerent nation with 
* - ' * the biggest navy will control our entire munition exports/' 

STANLEY HIGH 

' "The Kellogg-Briand Pact is an international Declaration of Inde- 
perndence from the tyranny of war. The treaty puts the United States 
again in the running internationally. Our national honor, now, is staked 
not on our readiness to go to war, but on our determination to maintain 
peace." 

PAUL U. KELLOGG 

"Outlawry of , war is buttressed by the International Joint Commis- 
sion, set up by the United States and Canada* It is a scheme essentially 
of the f liture, and one therefore by which we may hope to complement 
the 'blazing ubiquities- of the Kellogg Pact. Why not a similar Joint 
> Commission with Mexico?" 

CHARLES PERGLER , 

"Peace cannot be secured by incantation! The will to peace, a desire 
to solve controversial problems by agreement and cooperation — all this 
^ is of course a fundamental necessity if we are to accomplish anything. 
It must lead, however, to what perhaps may be called positive and con- 
structive international legislation/* 

CHESTER H. ROWELL 

"The Pact is a beginning. It commits the world to a principle, anH us 
to 4 the world. Are we willing to risk the next step?*' 
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ANOLO^AMERICAH DELATIONS 



RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 



The causes of the present misunderstanding between England and 
the United States are partly psychological. I believe this misunder- 
standing would disappear if the concrete differences between the two 
countries were removed. These differences are (1) the naval question, 
(2) sea law, (3) the Allied debt, (4) commercial rivalry. The most 
important of these issues, immediately at least, is the naval issue," 

WILLIAM A, ORTON 

"England does not know in any action she may be called on to under- 
take by the League or the Locarno treaties in the interests of world 
peace, what the policy of the United States will be* Even the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact does not help much. Let England offer to accept the 
American view of Maritime Law for wars that are not League wars; 
then with that offer in hand, let her ask the United States to accept 
England's practice for wars that are League wars. Then, and not till 
then, will there be a genuine chance of naval disarmament." 

LINDSAY ROGERS 

"The politicians, not conflicting interests or peoples, are responsible 
for most of the Anglo-American misunderstanding that exists." 

NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 

"America has without knowing it taken over England's position in 
the world. England is fighting desperately to hold what she has." 

NORMAN THOMAS 

"There is no inevitability of either war or peace between Great Britain 
and the United States* The attempt to obtain peace on the basis of a 
joint Anglo-American imperialism over the rest of the world is very 
dangerous. Only the solution of Anglo-American questions in a spirit 
of internationalism which does not rest upon the exploitation of 
a working class or of weaker nations can secure worth while peace for 
mankind:" 



CHARLES K, WEBSTER 



It is to the interest of Britain to endeavor to prepare the world for 
the political and economic leadership of -the United States,"' 
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NATAL DISARM AMENT 



ALEXIS DE BOER 

"Solemn promises were made in the Peace Treaties to comply with the 
American principle of disarmament, but the real facts are that dis- 
armament has not progressed during the twelve years of peace and the 
so-called peace of today needs more military and police to enforce it 
than did the states of Europe before the war. It is my firm conviction 
that the real seed of war lies in the fact that the world is divided into 
two parts, the lafger being armed to the teeth, and the smaller being 
absolutely deprived of the forces needed for their national self-defense." 

HAMILTON FISH, JR. 

"Naval competition between Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States is the height of folly and tends to create suspicion, distrust and 
hostility, and eventually war." 

CHARLES L. HUSSEY 

"In an armed world the United States" must provide armament com- 
mensurate with her wealth and other world-wide interests. Reduction of 
armament can only take place with improved world conditions." 

RAYMOND T. RICH 

"The controversy regarding 'tons and guns > is filled with complicated 
figures which virtually no layman can readily comprehend, much less 
remember. Yet it is the layman who pays the cost, and with whom, 
ultimately, the solution of the controversy rests. Fortunately, there- 
fore, the essence of the problem is not in the realm of statistics but in 
the choice of broad public policies which are much more clearly dis- 
tinguishable by laymen than by technicians." 

NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 

"The principle of naval limitation should be extended to all classes 
of ships. Parity can only be obtained by building up to England's 
strength. The crux of the naval problem is the rights of neutrals." 

NORMAN THOMAS 

* c Naval disarmament will not of itself guarantee peace, but without 
general naval disarmament it will be a miracle if we have peace." 

[ + ] 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

ALEXIS DE BOER 

ct The Minority Treaties were intended to give minorities protection 
and a guarantee against any unjust treatment or oppression; but un- 
fortunately the obligation of the states towards their minorities was 
placed under the jurisdiction of a political body, the Council of the 
League of Nations, instead of under the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice/ 3 

RAYMOND L. BUELL 

"There is no doubt but that as a result of the oil settlement with 
Mexico, the Nicaragua election, President Hoover's Latin-American 
trip, the Pan-American Arbitration Conference, and the cooperation 
between the United States and the League in the Bolivia-Paraguay dis- 
pute, together with the Senate's interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the relations between the United States and Latin-America as well as 
the League have greatly improved*" 

PARKER T, MOON 

"The significant thing about the League is the way in which it has 
survived its obituaries." 

CHARLES PERGLER 

"There are today in force numerous treaties for the protection of 
minorities, and the League of Nations has certain jurisdiction in the 
matter. Those having legitimate grievances may turn with confidence 
to the League." 

CHARLES K. WEBSTER 

"In ten years of experiment we have learned more about international 
cooperation than all of the publicists, professors and prophets have 
been able to teach us in the last three hundred years*" 



THE INTEMNATIONAL LAJBOM OFFICE 

CHARLES HODGES 

"The world-wide cooperation of nations in the progressive advance- 
ment of the economic standards of peoples is a vital problem of endur- 
ing peace. The bringing together of spokesmen of the state, capital, 
and labor — accomplished through the International Labor Office — marks 
a new step forward in the economic organization of the force of inter- 
national understanding." 
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THE WOMED COURT 

ALICE DRAPER CARTER 

"One of the proved implements for maintaining world peace is the 
World Court. The United States had a large part in its organization. 
Why are we still on the outside? How can we get in?" 

PHILIP C. JESSUP 

"The United States should participate fully in the task of preserving 
international peace by entering the World Court and by cooperating in 
similar ways with other nations of the world. The Pact of Paris should 
be only one step in an intelligent and courageous foreign policy." 

james. g. Mcdonald 

"Dionizo Anzilotti, President of the Court, said: 'A distinguished 
American jurist, Elihu Root,, is a spiritual father of the Permanent Court 
- of International Jurists/ How long will the United States be the only 
great power other than Russia outside the Court?" 

JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 

"Entrance into the World Court would be one bit of concrete evi- 
dence of our faith in international institutions as possible substitutes 
for war machinery." 

CHARLES K. WEBSTER 

- "In order to abolish war we must have something which can do in 
the future what war has done in the past — i.e. make and enforce the 
great decisions between the peoples." 



THE MOWOE 3DOCTMINE AN3B 
LATIN AMEBIC A 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 

"Lv signing the arbitration and conciliation agreements at. the Pan- 
American Arbitration Conference last January, the United States has, 
to a- certain extent, converted the Monroe Doctrine from a unilateral 
to an inter-American understanding." 

WILLIAM P. CRESSON 

"While I consider that the Monroe Message should be treated as a 
doctrine rather than a dogma and might therefore be capable of modi- 
fication to meet the changing spirit of the time, I am equally convinced 
- that its underlying principles are of continuing importance and meet 
with the approval of the majority of the citizens of the United States." 
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H. W. DODDS 

"I am convinced that the Monroe Doctrine as applied to Central 
America works to the advantage of the five republics and to the peace 
of the world. They are backward states seeking foreign capital for 
their development. Were they thrown open to unrestricted exploitation 
supported by the armed forces of governments whose nationals have 
interest therein, they would readily become another arena of friction 
such as Africa and the Balkans have been in the past." 

CHARLES L. HUSSEY 

"Under the Monroe Doctrine the Western Hemisphere has enjoyed 
security and prosperity — the envy of the rest of the world." 

PARKER T. MOON 

"The United States has conferred real benefits upon the small repub- 
lics of Central America and the Caribbean, but the methods that have 
been employed have evoked opposition to the Monroe Doctrine and fear 
of ^Yankee imperialism'*" 

NORMAN THOMAS 

"All that ever was vital in the Monroe Doctrine should today rest 
upon sanction of Pan-American agreements and not upon the irrespon- 
sible hegemony of the United States and the Western Hemisphere, In 
its more modern forms the Monroe Doctrine is a more likely source of 
strife than of peace*" 

WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 

"If the State Department did not interfere with the legislative 
counter-measures attempted by Latin-American nations/ they would 
often prove effective. Rather than acting as attorney merely for in- 
dividuals and corporations that have expatriated their capital, ojir State 
Department should act as attorney for the small nations placed by cir- 
cumstances under our power." „ \ . , 

GEORGE T. WEITZEL ,- , , 

"That geographical propinquity creates special political relations, is 
a rule of universal recognition, and therefore the Monroe Doctrine has 
its most important application in Central America. Not only must the 
United States prevent European control of any of these small republics, 
but also it should assist in the maintenance of peace and order so. as to 
remove any pretext for foreign interference, and should lend, its en- 
couragement to the strengthening of constitutional government," 
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UNITEO STATES PROBLEMS IN THE 



RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 

"The Mandate System Has imposed the open door upon a large part 
of the colonial world and is bringing about an improvement in native 
administration. Unfortunately, the United States lags behind in this 
development, and follows in Porto Rico and the Philippines the closed 
door policy in trade/* 

H. W. DODDS " 

"We can permit no foreign government to interfere in Central 
America and must therefore, ourselves, look after the security and the 
property of their nationals endangered by disorder and revolution. The 
United States is obligated to do all it properly can to prevent domestic 
disorder and to see that the Central American republics and particularly 
] the more backward of them fulfill their obligations as states claiming 
membership in the society of nations/* 

PAUL DOUGLAS 

"American policy in the Caribbean has largely been dictated by the 
desire to protect the approaches to the CanaL If the Panama Canal, the 
Suez Canal, Straits of Singapore and Gibraltar could be internation- 
alized, the pressure of Imperialism to protect these strategic trade 
routes by acquiring contiguous territory would be lessened and greater 
self-government could be given to the inhabitants of adjoining and 
neighboring countries/* 

IN CENTMA3L AMERICA 

H. W- DODDS 

"No living person with any sense of responsibility for our govern- 
ment's relation to Nicaragua can say what our future policy with 
respect to supervised elections should be- The United States is inter- 
ested not in particular candidates but in Nicaragua's finding some 
method of selecting presidents and changing government by peaceful 
means. Other Central American governments have been able to do so, 
and there is no logical reason why Nicaragua cannot attain to the same 
degree of maturity without recurrent supervision by the United States." 

GEORGE T. WEITZEL 

"If self-defense be the first duty of a government, then the most 
* important foreign policy of the United States is concerned with Nica- 
, ; ragua, because that country affords the only remaining practical canal 
route and also occupies a vitally strategic position on the lines of com- 
munication between our eastern and western shores." 
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HAITI 

H. P* DAVIS 

"We have accomplished highly commendable betterments in Haiti, 
not the least of which has been the liberation of the peasants from a 
vicious system of mass exploitation. But we have failed to materially 
assist the Haitian people in the development of their resources, and 
more important, in instituting constructive steps towards the prime 
object of the Treaty — the instruction of the people in self-rule, and 
the creation of a stable government in Haiti by Haitians." 

PAUL DOUGLAS 

"The United States should (1) replace the present military High 
Commissioner by a civilian; (2) permit congressional elections in Haiti 
at an early date; (3) allow the Haitian Congress to draw up a new 
constitution and elect a President; (4) then withdraw our military 
forces. We should hasten our withdrawal as rapidly as possible and not 
insist upon staying until 1936 " 

RAYFORD W. LOGAN 

<e I am willing to concede that the American occupation in Haiti has 
built some roads and bridges, opened a few schools for vocational 
training; that the Medical Corps has lived up to the highest traditions 
of Reed and Goethals. But her promise to instruct the natives in self- 
government, the Occupation has not kept. In 1917 we deprived them 
of their legislature and have not allowed them to participate in their 
own government since that time. If we intend to live up to the terms 
of the Treaty that we imposed, we should withdraw in eight years. And 
if we do withdraw, our failure to train the Haitians in self-government 
will more than offset whatever material good has been accomplished." 



AFRICA 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 

"Africa is the only new continent in the world, and its future is 
uncertain* The next twenty-five years may determine whether this 
continent is to become the center of a great war between the whites 
and blacks or whether it is to become the center of a great experiment 
in inter-racial cooperation and in the social control of industry." 

ALAIN LOCKE 

"We now are witnessing the beginning of an elimination struggle 
between two absolutely incompatible systems of control and govern- 
ment, with a somewhat favorable drift toward a general revision of 
colonial attitude and policy," 
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MEXICO 

FRANK TANNENBAUM 

1 "On the social side the Mexican Revolution involves the regeneration 
of a race that seemed to be passing away; on the political the transfer of 
power from feudal land-owners to Indian peasants and city laborers; on 
■* the economic the attempt to garner the fruits of industrialism while 
escaping its evil by-products; and on the international, an effort to con- 
trol foireign investments so that they might benefit both the foreign 
investor as well as the Mexican people." 

GUY STEVENS 

"It was stated when our policy was first announced that it is the 
desire of the United States to do away with the habit of changing gov- 
ernment in Mexico by revolution. For us to say to Mexicans that, because 
we do not like revolutions, they shall abolish them, seems a little absurd." 

EDGAR TURLINGTON 

<e By our new policy of giving active support to the government that 
happens to be in power in Mexico, Americans and American property 
in the territory occupied by insurgents are made liable to measures of 
reprisal for which there may be no remedy except in appeals to the 
liberality of Congress/* 



> : , EUROPE 

ALEXIS DE BOER 

"The Peace Treaties have not made peace* The American ideals as 
expressed by the famous fourteen points — the charter of a better future 
for mankind — were entirely disregarded in the drafting of the Treaties, 
and the injustice done by them must be eliminated by a revision of the 
Treaties in the spirit of fairness and conciliation^ before world peace 
can be insured/* 

CHARLES PERGLER 

"It was inevitable that certain states should include minorities of a 
different national origin. Protection of minorities is an important prob- 
lem, but it cannot be solved by splitting up the world indefinitely or 
' following every irregularity of ethnographic distribution/' 

PERCY WINNER 

"Fascism was made by the necessity of events. The World War shook 
the faith of the Latin peoples in the excellence and efficacy of a form of 
> polity borrowed from essentially Anglo-Saxon sources, and has given 
them the courage to turn to their own historical precedents and temper- 
amental tendencies for a form of government, indigenous and workable." 
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MUSSIA 

PAUL DOUGLAS 

"Absolute production in Russia is still low, but relative improvement 
has been made; thus far the revolution has paid dividends to the city 
workers, and in the predictable future the solidity of the Russian 
Government is assured." 

STANLEY HIGH 

"Communism is fundamentally a religion, the program of the Third 
International is missionary in its operation. I have followed the trail 
of those who propagate its gospel from the Union of South Africa, 
across India, through a revolution in Java and a more serious revolt in 
- China. Their program calls for three things: the creation of class hate, 
the organization of that hate into an offensive machine, and, finally, 
the dedication of that machine to violence. It is my further contention 
that our present policy of non-recognition should be continued until 
the fundamental purposes of the Third International are permanently 
altered," 

RAYMOND T. RICH ^ - < 

"Russia represents the most persistent C X' in the equation of current 
diplomacy- In Tokyo, Peking, Washington, London, Paris, Berlin and 
Geneva I have heard repeatedly, c And Russia?* What are the hopes and 
fears of Russia in these great capitals? By projecting light upon Russia 
from many angles, we may perhaps procure a picture most reasonably 
free from distorting shadows/* 

CHESTER H. ROWELL 

"The first step toward understanding Bolshevism is to forget all you 
know about the motives which actuate your sort of people in America. 
The Bolshevist leaders preach doctrinaire Marxism, and practice prac- 
tical politics/* 

WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 

"The Soviet Government is not recognized because it continues to 
z * display open hostility to this country and refuses in practice tS recog- 
nize international obligations, that is, the inviolability, of treaties and 
the authority of international law. As President Cldolidge declared, its 
'active spirit of enmity 5 must also cease before negotiations looking 
towards recognition can be entered into." 

SAVEL ZIMAND 

"Whether we approve or disapprove of the Russian regime, the de- 
velopments there are of vital importance to us. The United States should 
grant recognition/* * K • : 
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THE RELATION OF EAST TO WEST 

ALICE DRAPER CARTER 

"It is of fundamental importance to progress that' racial differences 
between the East and the West should be integrated and made to enrich 
world civilization/' 

STANLEY HIGH 

"The West's appreciation of the East does not involve an abandon- 
ment of appreciation for the civilization of the West. Three elements in 
western civilization of which the Orient stands in desperate need are 
our material civilization, our ideal of the inestimable worth of the 
average individual, and the political idealism of democratic government." 

CHARLES HODGES 

"The material power of the West respects neither peoples nor civili- 
zations unable to withstand its assault. The Orient can only defend 
itself from the Occident by westernization, which is the open door to 
the coming cosmopolitan world civilization." 

AMEEN RIHANI 

"The East and the West seldom meet on the surface, and when they 
do they clash. The West thinks, the East dreams; the West plays, the 
East broods; the West dances, the East prays." 

\. \ 'THE NEAM EAST 

WILLIAM P. CRESSON 

"I believe that the cultural influence of our American missionary 
schools, and the need for technical assistance of a kind best furnished 
by the American mechanical genius, will eventually lead to a policy of 
cooperation with Turkey, Persia and other mid-oriental states." 

AMEEN RIHANI 

"Of all the legacies of tyranny in the modern history of nations, noth- 
ing is more bedevilled with abuse and cankered with corruption than 
the legacy bequeathed by the Turkish Empire to the Allies." 

JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 

"Widespread changes are taking place in every phase of life in the 
Near East. This has a direct bearing upon international affairs due to 
* , the extent to which western powers have become involved in most of 
the countries in western Asia. Oil, railroads, schools, and mandates af- 
fect England, Italy and France as well as Syria, Iraq and Persia. 35 



SAVEL ZIMAND 

"India should in the near future receive greater political responsi- 
I bilities. By such a policy England can avoid a hundred times more 
trouble than she had with Ireland/* 

[12] 



THE FAM EAST 

STANLEY HIGH 

"The present Nationalist government is not a. factional authority. It 
represents, more fully than any other in all China's history, the will of 
the people/' 

CHARLES HODGES 

"Unless the course of world politics changes, the Far East promises 
to be the center of a new struggle for dominion which will try all in- 
stitutions of peace to the utmost." 

WILLIAM HUNG 

"Chinese nationalism wants a real open door policy in China's foreign 
relations — equity and square dealing in commerce, equality of 
opportunity," 

james g. Mcdonald 

"Most of us are so European-minded that we are blind to the fact 
that the Far East presents the world's gravest problems and most fruit- 
ful opportunities." 

YUTAKA MINAKUCHI 

"Japan is willing that China shall exercise her sovereign prerogative 
over Manchuria in due time, I feel, however, that the time for Japan's 
evacuation has not yet arrived. In the first place, Japan's national 
safety depends upon *who controls Manchuria'; and in the second place 
the central government of China must prove its capacity for self - 
development by putting its internal affairs in order*" 

NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 

"It is difficult to create a modern nation overnight out of medieval 
China. No quick reforms can be expected. 

"America's task in the Philippine Islands is not yet finished. Too 
much emphasis in the past has been placed on politics and too little on 
economics/' 

CHESTER H. ROWELL 

"It is not too much to say that the choice China is now making, 
whether to turn toward America or Russia, will shift the center of 
gravity of the world. There are only three great continental domains on 
earth, and there is nowhere to place a fourth. These, three are Russia, 
China and America. We are the front rank of one world order and the 
Bolshevists claim to be the advance guard of another. Both, are com- 
peting for China." 

CHARLES K. WEBSTER 

"The main issues of peace and war in the twentieth centuty lie in 
the Far East, but they cannot be isolated from other world ^problems. 
Europe and America meet in Asia." 

[13] 



UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL POLICY 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 

i "The commercial foreign policy of the United States has three main 

characteristics: first, a high protective tariff which is embittering our 
relations with Canada, France and Argentina; second, the policy of 
promoting foreign trade and subsidizing a merchant marine; third, the 
- policy of protecting American interests abroad, even by the use 
of arms." 

PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

"The protective tariff system directly injures the manufacturers and 
.,. farmers of the Middle West. The best type of agricultural relief is not 
j. in the McNary-Haugen plan but in a lowering of the tariff." 
ARTHUR L. FAUBEL 

"Nothing has been added to the theory of free trade since Smith's 
health, of Nations' in 1776. The fault with the free traders lies not 
.in. their logic but in their assumptions." 

CHARLES HODGES 

"We live in an age of economic nationalism, as yet but moderately 

t tempered by international cooperation along lines which make- possible 

* world-wide reduction of tariff barriers. No nation can, through its do- 

" inestic politics, lower its tariff without regard for the international 

" \ situation; but all nations might well move in the direction of freer 

trade through common agreement." 

LEWIS WEBSTER JONES * 

"Free trade may be as much the expression of economic nationalism 
as a protective tariff." 

junus klein 

"Each member of our business community must regard himself as an 

" individual 'good -will ambassador/ The new opportunities which are 

beckoning to us now must be developed with infinite pains and just as 

far as possible with first-hand analysis, not by underlings or student 

apprentices, but by responsible executives." 

james g. Mcdonald ; - 

, "President Hoover understands better than any other administrative 
head- of a great power the significance of international trade. He more 
than, any other statesman can if he will, lead the way towards an inter- 
national agreement on a set of standards for government promotion of 
foreign trade and thus he would remove one of the gravest potential 
causes of international friction." 

WILLrAM A. ORTON 

"The present Republican tariff is not only an anomaly for a great 
creditor nation; it is probably the largest single obstacle "to world 
recovery." 
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NORMAN THOMAS 

"High tariffs as an expression of nationalism in economics are in- 
consistent with the prosperity of the modern world and the good will 
of nations upon which a true peace must rest/ 3 

* s- * 

WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 

" 'Economic imperialism' as President Hoover says, c is not the aim of 
the American people and contradicts our ideals and form of govern- 
ment/ But it is not proving true, as Mr. Hoover contends, that capital 
exported and used for productive purposes is bringing the borrowing 
nation to a condition where it can be repaid. So far the borrowing 
countries have been traveling- towards increasing economic dependence 
and ownership and control of their industries by foreign capital." 



BEBTS AND MEPAEATIONS 

CHARLES HODGES 

"From the standpoint of the United States, the Allied obligations have 
been scaled down from 19 to 75 per cent of their legal liability and the 
• gross sum due us has been cut almost in half; no further reduction 
should be made unless the peace of the world directly benefits frojn an 
equivalent sacrifice on the part of debtors in the direction of disarma- 
ment." 

LEWIS WEBSTCR JONES 

"It is an extraordinary economic doctrine which tells us that we 
lose by receiving wealth. If it is bad economics to receive payment on 
the war debts, why is it not also bad* economics to receive interest pay- 
ments on our private investments abroad? There are much better 
reasons for advocating cancellation than this one." 

WILLIAM A. ORTON 

"If America is asked to cooperate in any venture that looks as if it 
might at any time, anywhere, involve any responsibility for anything, 
America promptly becomes unofficial. But when it comes to American 
claims on Germany or the Allies, or her preposterous demand for most- 
favored-nation treatment from everybody, America is almost aggres- 
sively official. The policy may pay for the moment, but it is liable to 
have awkward economic and political consequences in the long run/ 3 

CHESTER H. ROWELL > A $ 

"The report of the Dawes commission was the first adult utterance 
in post-war Europe. Before that they had been talking like children. 
Just how grown-up are the present efforts to complete that plan?'* 

[15] 



THE PKESS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

CHARLES HODGES 

"The ultimate sanction of peace is the public opinion of the nations. 
The press of the world, notwithstanding jingo journalism, is the most 
potent force today in the development of popular realization that peace 
rests upon mutual understanding/* 
MOSES KOENIGSBERG 

ct The newspaper serves its public, either faithfully or falsely. There 
is only one master to whom such faithfulness is due or by whom such 
perfidy may be punished. It follows that the responsibility of the press 
in international affairs is identical with its responsibility in all other 
matters/* 
NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 

"Editors must meet the difficulties of gathering foreign news and are 
responsible for presenting it." 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INTERESTS 



RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 

"In applying force to protect our interests in China, the United 
States has waited until danger has been imminent, and has usually co- 
operated with other powers. In the Caribbean the United States has 
extended protection to foreign lives and property even when they have 
not been immediately endangered; it has frequently taken sides in civil 
war; it has claimed the sole right to use force in this area/ 3 

H. W. DODDS 

"I believe the protection of American lives is a much -more impor- 
tant consideration than the protection of American investments. The 
amount of pressure which the State Department is under when an 
American loses his life in a Central American disturbance is of a much 
more serious nature than 'when property alone is destroyed/* 

LEWIS WEBSTER JONES 

"It is paradoxical for the United States to refuse protection to the 
lives and property of its nationals while it considers itself bound under 
the Monroe Doctrine to assume this obligation for foreign governments/* 

NORMAN THOMAS 

"A minimum demand that the people of the United States have a 
right to make is that under no circumstances shall their money or the 
lives of their sons and brothers be used to collect private debts abroad." 

EDGAR TURLINGTON 

"In the present state of international organization and of inter- 
national law, diplomatic interposition in behalf of American investors 
abroad is often a valuable aid in the maintenance of good relations 
between the United States and foreign countries as well as a necessary 
means for the prevention of injustice." 

[16] 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

LEWIS WEBSTER JONES 

"The work of the Economic Section o£ the League o£ Nations in 
attempting to establish standards of fair play in commercial compe- 
tition is the most hopeful effort for minimizing the dangers of lawless 
commercial rivalry." 

PAUL XL KELLOGG 

"We must get down beneath the political structures of international 
relations to the economic fires that mold and bend them. Manchester, 
Essen and Pittsburgh are type cities, which stand in turn for democ- 
racy, security and initiative." 

WILLIAM A, ORTON * 

"Economic nationalism in these days of international combines is a 
policy both hazardous and shortsighted. The right way is to seek par- 
ticipation, together with some measure of public control." 

NORMAN THOMAS 

ce In our interdependent world there is no just solution of the struggle 
for raw materials which does not presuppose some kind of allocation of 
them." 

WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 

"The Labor Movement does not believe that peace, justice or effective 
cooperation can.be secured or the real causes of war removed except as 
nations — democratically governed — take international economic > rela- 
tions out of the hands of private interests, whether so-called interna- 
tional bankers or nationalistic corporations and business groups." 

WOMIXD TMANSPOMTATTGN AND * 
COMMUNICATION 

CHARLES HODGES 

"Communications are the nerves of our business civilization and the 
listening posts of diplomacy. The national control of radio, cables, and 
telegraphic communications is vital to a world power in the absence of 
an effective international regime which guarantees to all equal access 
to the channels of material prosperity and world opinion*" . 

HENRY G. HOTCHKISS 

"Viewed either from the standpoint of war or from the standpoint of 
peace, the United States must necessarily be interested in questions of 
air power. The time has come when it can no longer maintain its aloof- 
ness in this regard -and when it seems fitting to consider what other 
nations have done 3 and to examine any indications* of policies that the 
United States may adopt." 

[17] 



SPEAKEES' INDEX 



ALEXIS IDE BOEE 




Educated at Kolozsvar, Vienna, and Berlin Universities; 
appointed professor of Administrative Law and Public 
Finance, University of Kolozsvar, 1908; went to Hol- 
land and Great Britain, 1919; Justice, Supreme Court of 
Administration of Hungary; Hungarian representative 
before the Tripartite Claims Commission (U. S., Austria 
and Hungary) at Washington. 

Subjects: Minorities in Europe Today 

Should the Peace Treaties Be Revised? 
Disarmament 
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MAIMOND LESLIE BUELL 

Ph.D. Princeton, 1922; assistant professor of Govern- 
ment, Harvard, 1922-27; travelled through Africa, 
1925-26; attended Pan-American Conference, Havana, 
and studied conditions in West Indies, 1928; director, 
Research Department, Foreign Policy Association since 
1927; author: International Relations; Washington Con- 
ference; The Native 'Problem in Africa; Japanese Im- 
migration,. Available for a limited number of engage- 
ments only. 

Subjects 

U, S. Commercial Policy Anglo-American Relations 

U. S* Problems in tpie Caribbean- Africa 

Protection of American Interests Abroad 




ALICE BMAFEM CAETEM 

(Mrs. E* C. Carter) 




B.A. Barnard College, 1905; traveled extensively in the 
Far East; lived in Europe, and in India, 1911-16; mem- 
ber, National Board, Y.W.C.A.; New York State chair- 
man for International Cooperation o£ the League of 
Women Voters; will attend Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Kyoto, Japan, summer 1929- Available after 
January, 193 0* 

Siibjects 

Eastern and Western Civilization 

The World Court and the Multilateral Treaty 
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JOSEPH F. CETAMBEMLAIH 
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Educated, Universities of Paris, Berlin, Leipzig; professor 
of Public Law, Columbia; director, Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund; member, Advisory Committee, Interna- 
tional Missionary Council; member, Committee on Slav- 
ery and Forced Labor, International Labor Office; has 
monthly column in American? Bar Association Journal; 
chairman, Committee on Noteworthy Changes in Sta- 
tute Law, American BaCr Association. 

Subjects: International Economic Problems 
The Kellogg Pact 
Mexico 



WILLIAM P. CIRIESSON 




Ph.D. Columbia; secretary, American Legation, Peru,, 
1909-12, Ecuador, 1913-14, Panama, 1914-15, Portugal, 
1917; secretary, American Embassy, London, 1912-13, 
Petrograd, 1915-17; lecturer, Diplomatic History, 
Georgetown University, 1924-27; Fletcher professor, 
International Law and Diplomacy, Tufts College, 1927- 
29; secretary, Sixth Pan-American Conference, Havana, 
1928; author: Persia — The Awakening East; The Cos- 
sacks — Their 'History and Country; The Holy Alliance 
— The European Background of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Subjects 

The U, S. and the Middle East 
The Monroe Doctrine and Pan-Americanism 



EL P. DAVIS 




A pioneer in the silver and gold districts of Northern 
Ontario, 1906-13; national councillor, Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S.; in Haiti, 1915-28, special correspond- 
ent, Associated Press, two years, organizer and manager, 
American Chamber of Commerce; owns most complete 
collection of Haitiania in the Republic.; author: Black 
Democracy; The Davis Handbook of the Cobalt Silver 
District. 

Subject: Haiti 
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H. W. DODDS 




Electoral adviser of Nicaragua, 1922-1924; drafted new 
election law and supervised registration for presidential 
election of 1924; chief adviser to president of National 
Board of Elections in the Nicaraguan presidential elec- 
tion of 1928; editor, National Municipal Review since 
1920; professor of Politics, Princeton* Usually available 
for eastern engagements; available in the west Novem- 
ber, 1929, and April, 1930. 

Subject 
Our Caribbean and Central American Policies 



PAUL H. ©OUGLAS 




Professor of Industrial Relations, University of Chicago 
since 1925; headed unofficial commission to Haiti, 1926; 
technical adviser to unofficial trade union delegation to 
Russia, 1927; author: Wages and the Family; American 
Apprenticeship and Industrial Education; co-author: 
The Worker in Vlodern Economic Society. 

Subjects: Haiti 
Russia 
U* S. Commercial Policy 



AMTHU3J L. FASJ3BE3L 




B.OS-, B,S. New York University,, M.A. Princeton, 
M.A., Ph.D. Columbia; assistant chief economist 1922- 
23, special porcelain investigator, U* S. and Europe, 
I926 y U. S. Tariff Commission; associate professor of 
Economics, New York University; secretary, American 
Tariff League, v J 

Subject: U, S, Commercial Policy 
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HAMILTON FISH JH. 




A.B. Harvard; served New York State Assembly, 1914- 
16; captain, A.E.F.; subsequently major, 4th division, 
Army o£ Occupation; elected to fill vacancy and re- 
elected to 67th, 68th, 70th and 71st Congresses; mem- 
ber, Foreign Affairs Committee, House of Representa- 
tives. 

Subjects: Limitation of Naval Armament ~ 

What Next After the Kellogg Pact? 
The Burton-Fish Resolution 



STANLEY HIGH 

A.B., D.Litt. Nebraska Wesleyan University, S.T.B. 
Boston University School o£ Theology; lieutenant, Avia- 
tion Service in World War; member, Reconstruction 
Committee, Europe, 1919; member, Methodist Mission 
to China, 1919-20; correspondent, Christian Science 
Monitor in Europe, 1922, in Russia, ^1924; around the 
world, 1926-27; editor, Christian Herald; author: 
China's Place bt the Sun; Europe Turns the Corners The 
Revolt of Youth; The Awakening World, 

Subjects: Western and Eastern Civilization 
The British Empire: for Good or for III 
Russia's World Game If We Would Outlaw War 

Should the Philippines Go Free? What's Up in China? 




CHAELES HOBGES 




Formerly on faculties, Stanford University and Washing- 
ton State College; attached to U. S. Shipping Board, 
1918-19; adviser to the South China Government Mis- 
sion to U. S., 1922-24; member, American Committee, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1927; assistant director, 
Division of Oriental Commerce and Politics since 1921, 
professor of Politics since 1926, New York University; 
contributing editor, The Living Age, since 1928; author: 
The Background of International Relations. * * 

Subjects: The International Labor Office 
Debts Tariffs 

The Far East Raw Materials 

-Public Opinion Communications 
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HENRY G. HOTCHKKSS 




A.B. Williams, LL.B, Columbia Law School; member, 
New York Bar; member, firm of Cuthell, Hotchkiss & 
Mills, counsels for Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc.; 
National Air Transport, Inc.; associate editor, The 
United States Aviation Reports; author: A Treatise on 
Aviation Law. 

Subject: International Aspects of Aviation 



WILLIAM HUNG 




Born Fukien, China, 1893; B.A. Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, M.A. Columbia, &.D. Union Theological Seminary; 
professor of History, and 'lately dean of Yenching Uni- 
versity; adviser/ National Museum of History, Peking; 
spending sabbatical year at Harvard lecturing on Chinese 
history. 

Subject: China 



CHAMLES L. MUSSEY 

t 

Graduated LL S. Naval Academy, 1892; commissioned 
1894, promoted through grades to rear admiral, 1926; 
commanded expedition to Abyssinia, 19,03; naval attache 
to American Embassy,; London, 1922-24; trip around 
South America on U.S.S; Oregon,; post-armistice opera- 
tions in the Adriatic; retired 1927; in. charge round- 
table on Limitation of Armaments, Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Politics, 1929. ', 

Subjects 

What After the Kellogg Peace Pact? 
Anglo-American Relations Disarmament 
Limitation of Armaments Latin-American Relations 
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PHILIP C JESSUP 




B.A. Hamilton College, LL.B. Yale, M.A*, Ph.D. Colum- 
bia; assistant to solicitor, State Department, 1924-25; 
assistant professor o£ International Law, Columbia since 
1927; member, law firm, Parker & Garrison since 1927; 
lecturer, Hague Academy of International Law, sum- 
mer, 1929; accompanied Elihu Root to Geneva confer- 
ence on revision of World Court Statutes, 1929; author: 
American Neutrality and International Police; The Law 
of Territorial Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction. 

Subjects 

The World Court 

Latin America Freedom of the Seas 

Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 



LEWIS WEBSTEM JONES 




A*B. Reed College, Ph.D. Brookings School o£ Econom- 
ics; arbitrator, labor disputes, logging and lumbering in- 
dustry of Pacific Northwest, 1923; graduate work in 
economics, Columbia, and Brookings School- of Econom- 
ics, 1923-26; fellow, Social Science Research Council, 
headquarters in London, 1927-28; member, Foreign 
Policy Association Research Staff since June, 1926. 

Subjects 

Protection of American Interests Abroad 

Economics Work of the League of Nations 

Debts and Reparations Commercial Policy 



PAUL U. KELLOGG 
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Editor, The Survey since 1912, the Survey Graphic since 
1921; director, Editorial and Historical Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Civil Affairs, American Red Cross, Paris, 1917- 
18; member, Committee on Inquiry into the Needs of 
Refugees, , Emergency Red Cross Commission, Italy, 
1917; co-author: British Labor and the War. 

Subjects ' * 

The Kellogg Pact 

Shuttles of Understanding 

Manchester, Essen and Pittsburgh 
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JULIUS KLEIN 




B.Litt. University of California, A.M., Ph*D, Harvard; 
studied at University of Berlin and Sorbonne; chief, 
Latin- American Division, 1917-19; U. S. commercial 
attache, Buenos Aires, 1919-20, director, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 1921-29, appointed assistant secretary of 
Commerce, 1929; American delegate, Geneva Interna- 
tional Economic Conference, 1927. Available for a few 
engagements. 

Subjects: U* S. Commercial Policy 
Latin America 
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MOSES IKOENKGSBEMG 




Publisher, San Antonio Evening Star at 16; reporter and 
editor for various papers throughout the country, 1894- 
1913; formerly president and general manager, Interna- 
tional News Service, King Feature Service; American 
delegate to First International Conference of Press Ex- 
perts, Geneva, 1927; president, Kay Features, Inc., since 
1928. 

Subject: The Press in International Relations 



WILLMOTX H. LEWIS 




Washington correspondent, The London Times; former- 
ly editor, Manila (P. I.) Times; chief correspondent, 
New York Herald in China during Boxer uprising; war 
correspondent with A.E.F.; traveled extensively in 
Europe, the Balkans, China, Japan, Siberia, the Near 
East arid India. 

Subjects: Sea Power and Command of the Seas 
Neutral Rights and Maritime Law 
International Relations 
Anglo-American Relations 
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ALAIN LOCKE 




A.B., Ph.D. Harvard; graduate student, Oxford Uni- 
versity, (Rhodes Scholar, 1907-10) and University of 
Berlin; spent summer of 1927 observing work of the 
League of Nations with special reference to African 
Mandates and subject peoples; professor of Philosophy, 
Howard University since 1917; author: Race Contacts 
and Inter-Racial Relations; The Nw Negro. 

Subjects: The Rediscovery of Africa 
The New Africa 



EAYFOKD W. LOGAN 




A.B. Williams; first lieu tenant, A*E.F., after discharge 
traveled through Europe for six years; made a trip of 
investigation through Haiti, 1926; head, Department 
of Modern Languages, Virginia Union University. 

Subjects: Haiti 
Africa 



jamjes o. Mcdonald 




A.B., A.M. Indiana University; graduate student at 
Harvard; taught history at Harvard, Radcliffe and 
Indiana University; traveled and studied abroad. Since 
1919, chairman of the Foreign Policy Association. 



The World Court 
European Politics 



Subjects 



The Far East 
The Balkans 
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YUTA3KA MINAKUCHI 




Bom Tokyo, Japan, 1385; educated at Kyoto, Okazaki 
and Tokyo; in Eastern Siberia for several years studying 
Russian; came to U.S.; A.B, and A.M. from University 
of North Carolina. 

Subjects 

Is There a Japanese Menace? 

China Challenges Japan's "Monroe Doctrine" 

Western and Eastern Civilization 



IPAMKEM T. MOON 




B,S*, PhJD. Columbia, associate professor, International 
Relations since 1925; member staff, American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace; international secretary, Com- 
mittee on Territorial - Problems, Peace Conference; 
managing editor, Political Science Quarterly since 1921; 
author: Imperialism and World Politics; Syllabus on 
International Relations; French Foreign Policy. 

Subjects: France and the Peace of Europe 

Imperialism — Fiction, Folly or Fact 
Navies and Peace 
Marines in the Caribbean 



GEOMOE N3EBOILSIN1E \ 

A.B. Williams, M.A. Princeton, also studied at Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales, Paris; Yale Law School; on research staff, Foreign Policy 
Association, 1926-27; an editor, Yale Law Journal; European travel, summer 
1929. 

Subjects 

Central Europje 

International Arbitration 

Russia and Her Influence in the Near East 
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WILLIAM A. OBTON 



Englishman by birth; B.A., M.A. Chris ts College, Cam- 
bridge; M.Sc. London School of Economics; served in 
Gallipoli, Egypt, and France; appointed to Intelligence 
Staff, War Office; special appointment to Ministry of 
Labor, June 1919; taught London University and Work- 
ers Educational Association, England; professor of Eco- 
nomics, Smith College since 1922; author: Labor in 
Transition. 



Subjects: The U. S* and the Tariff Question 
Anglo-American Relations International Cartels 

The*U* S. as a Creditor Nation Disarmament 




CHAMjLES PE3RGLEE 




Came to U. S> at the age of 8; admitted to bar 1908; 
represented the Czechoslovaks at the Congress of Small 
Nationalities, Washington, 1917; formerly secretary to 
President Masaryk; representative of the republic in 
U. S.; former Minister to Japan; author: America hi the 
Struggle for Czechoslovak Independence; Czechoslovaks 
in the Present Crisis. 

Subjects: Minorities 

Europe's New Republics 
Is There an International Law? 
Shale the Peace Treaties Be Revised? 



EA1MOND T. MICH 

Former acting executive secretary, European Student 
Relief for reconstruction ^ work in universities of 17 
European countries; instructor, Modern History, Canton 
Christian College, Canton, China,. 1924-25; national 
field secretary, Foreign Policy Association, 1925-27; gen- 
eral secretary, World Peace Foundation since 1927; 
author: Extraterritoriality and Tariff Autonomy in 
China. 

Subjects: Anglo-American Relations 
What of the Kellogg Pact? 
Russia, As Seen by East and West 
Navies — How Do They Maintain and How Endanger Peace? 
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AMEEN MIHANI 

Born in Syria 1B79; came to U.S. 1889; returned to 
Syria 1899; wrote prose and verse in both English and 
Arabic alternately from Syria and New York; negoti- 
ated a treaty on behalf of the King of Hedjaz with the 
rulers of Yemen and Asir, 1922; an observer at the 
treaty negotiations between King Ibn Saoud of Central 
Arabia and representatives of Iraq and Great Britain 
that same year; lectured in Syria, England and Amer- 
ica; came to U.S. December 1928; author: The Chant 
of Mystics; Making of Modern Arabia. 

Subjects 

Arabia Zionism 

Where East and "West Meet The Future of the Near East 

The Mandated Countries: Iraq, Syria, Palestine 

LINDSAY MOGEMS 

Formerly on faculties of the University of Virginia, 
Amherst College, Harvard University, now professor 
of Public Law and Comparative Jurisprudence, Colum- 
bia; chief consultant to Sub-Committee on Finance of 
the N.Y.C. Committee on Plan and Survey, 1927; com- 
missioner to investigate the Administration of Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1928. 

Subjects 

Whence Come Foreign Policies? 

Party Blocs in Europe and the U. S. 

Anglo-American Relations and the Politicians 

NICHOLAS BOOSEYE3LT 

Attached to American Embassy, Paris, 1914-16; cap- 
tain, U.S.A. during the war; attached to American Mis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace, 1918-19; headed American 
Mission to Hungary, 1919; joined New York Tri-bime 
staff, 1921, and covered Washington Conference ; trans- 
ferred to New York Times, 1923, as expert on Far 
Eastern Affairs, special correspondent to study econ- 
omic conditions in Europe, 1923-24, and to Far East on 
special mission, 1925-26; author: The Philippines: A 
Treasure and a Problem; The Restless Pacific. Available 
for a limited number of engagements. 
Subjects 
Anglo-American Relations Naval Limitation 

The Press in International Relations The Far East 
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CHESTEM H. HOWELL 



Ph.B, University of Michigan; graduate work at Uni- 
versities of Halle, Berlin, Paris and Rome; editor and 
publisher, Fresno Kepublican, 1898-1920; member, U. S. 
Shipping Board, 1920-1921; member, 1925, 1927, and 
international information secretary, 1929, Institute of 
Pacific Relations* 

Subjects 

The World Court Bolshevist Russia 
Population and Immigration 
After the Kellogg Pact 
Manchuria 
Mussolini and Dictatorships China, the Awakening Giant 




JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 




Director, Department of International Cooperation for 
the Prevention of War, National League of Women 
Voters, 1923-27; secretary, National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War since 1924; studied conditions 
in Central Europe, the Balkans and Turkey, 1926, at- 
tending the Institute of International Relations, Geneva, 
and the Assembly of the League of Nations; in Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Persia, Turkey and Russia, 1928. 

Subjects: Changing Conditions in the Near East 
Shall the U.S. Enter the World Court? 



GUY STEVENS 




Born in Vermont; graduate of -Harvard; formerly, legal 
department of Texas Oil Co*; director, Association of 
Producers of Petroleum in Mexico, 1921 through 1928; 
since 1929 of the law firm of Haskell, Lyon, Stevens, 
and Block. 

Subjects: The Press in' International Relations 
Protection of Foreign Investments 
Mexico 
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FKANK fAMNENBAUM 

Born Austria, 1893; came to U. S. 1905; B.A. Columbia; Ph.D. Brookings 
School of Economics; newspaper correspondent in Mexico, 1922-24; made 
survey of land and agricultural conditions for Institute of Economics in 
Mexico 1925-27, and Porto Rico, 1929; author: The Labor Movement. 

Subject: Mexico 

Porto Rico 



NOIMAN THOMAS 




B.A. Princeton, B.D. Union Theological Seminary; mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, Civil Liberties Union; Social- 
ist candidate for President, 1928; director, League for 
Industrial Democracy; author: Challenge of War; What 
is Industrial Democracy? 

Subjects: Naval Disarmament 

Anglo-American Relations 
The Kellogg Pact and the World Court 
The Monroe Doctrine and Latin America 
Protection of American Interests Abroad 



EDGAM TUJfflLINGTON 




M.A. Oxford University; in Division of Near East 
Affairs, Department of State, 1918-1925; legal adviser, 
American Mission to Lausanne Conference, 1923; de- 
tailed to American High Commission, Constantinople, 
1923; research associate, Columbia University Research 
Committee on Latin America, 1925-29; special counsel, 
U. S. Agency, General and Special Claims Commissions;, 
U, S. and Mexico since 1927. 



[| Subjects: American Investments Abroad 

Mexico, and U.S. Mexican Relations 
American Relations with the Near. East 
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WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 




Born Louisville 1877; B.S. University of Chicago; con- 
tributor to newspapers and periodicals, including the 
American Pederationist and other labor publications; 
author: American Labor and American Democracy; The 
Mexican Question under Calles and Obregon; Out of 
Their Oitm Mouths (with Samuel Gompers). 

Subjects: Our Financial Imperialism 
Our Policy Towards Russia 
U. S. Policy in Latin America 
Labor's Influence in International Relations 



CHAJRLES jK. WEBSTjEE 




Born Liverpool 1886; educated Kings College; professor 
of Modern History, Liverpool University, 1914-22; sec- 
retary, Military Section, British Delegation, Peace Con- 
ference; professor of International Politics, University 
of Wales, Aberystwyth since 1922; also professor of 
History, Harvard; member, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1927, 1929; author: The Foreign Policy of Cas- 
tlereagh, 1815-22. 

Subjects: Far Eastern Relations 

Anglo-American Relations 
International Organization The Alternative to War 



GEOUGE T, WEIT2ML 

Secretary, American Legation to Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 1907-08, to 
Panama, 1908-10; duty in Division of La tin- American Affairs, State De- 
partment, 1910-11; special duty, American Embassy, Mexico City, 1911; 
E.E. and M.P. to Nicaragua, 1911-13; special agent to assist American Am- 
bassador at Constantinople; group secretary, Second Pan-American Financial 
Conference, 1920; now general counsel, American Automobile Association; 
author: American Policy in Nicaragua. 

Subjects: Our Relations with Central America 
Latin American Problems . The U. S. and Nicaragua 
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PERCY WINNER 




Born in Brooklyn 1899; studied at Columbia and the 
Sorbonne; correspondent, Chicago Tribune, New York 
Herald, and Manchester Guardian; lived in France and 
England; staff correspondent, Associated Press in Italy 
for three years; was official translator for the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; accompanied Mussolini on 
his visit to Tripoli, 1926; now telegraph editor, New 
York Evening Post. 

Subjects: Fascist Italy 
Dictatorships After Mussolini, What? 

Parliamentary Government in Latin Countries 
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SAYEL ZIMANB 

Born Iassy, Rumania, 1893; University o£ Berlin, 1909- 
13; came to U. S. 1913, naturalized; traveled widely in 
Europe and Asia; acted as an accredited newspaper cor- 
respondent in Europe and Asia; engaged in research in 
economics and foreign affairs; author: Modem Social 
Movements; State Capitalism in Russia; Living India. 

Subjects: Russia 

India and the British Empire 

We are glad to announce that 

AMBASSABOl A1LANSON B. HOUGHTON 

who has just returned from eight years in Europe will prob- 
ably make an extended speaking tour across the continent 
under our auspices in the Fall of 1929. 

Bookings arranged at any time, but immediate applicatioit insures the 
best program for your groibp. For information regarding any speakers avail- 
ability and rates apply to 

Speakers 5 Bureau 

o£ the 

FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 

INCORPORATED 

18 East 41st Street, New York ' 
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March 15, 1938 



WILUAM^T* STONE A 



tf, 'C-l. 



Mr. J, Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C* 

My dear Mr. Hoovey* 



}#/U-.i ? .\^r. 





\^^^M^/v 



I am enclosing^ p^aggfclet which has just "been 
published by the Foreign Policy "Association entitled 
\j ! Marihuana, the New Dangerous J>?ug. n 

I will he very grateful if you \7ill make an 
appointment for me to see you in regard to this problem. 
I know you understand probably more fully than anyone 
else the importance of checking the spread of the use 
of these cigarettes,* Will you please ask your secretary 
to telephone this office - District 3780 - when the 
appointment can be Arranged. I shall be free anytime t 
at your convenience from March 21 to 25, 

You/v/ill probably be interested to know th£ 
the Treasury has bdught more than 5000 copies bf/Ohis 
ttamphl^t/for their use and that Miss Elisabetlypweeney 
of the^ational Catholic Welfare Conference has also 
put in a very considerable order for use by their 
organist ion* l 



fa?* 



Very sincerely yours, 



W 







Mrs- HoweI±/$Jborhea&~>- Secretary 
Opium Research d^:-r±'t,tee 



^° \^ 



GUcst*-k„ ft J 






IP.{ / M'(a Enclosure: 






J Copy, ^Marihuana, the Nexv Dangerous Epug !J &p*j ity KS ? %-.... ^ * , 
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MARIHUANA 

THE NEW DANGEROUS DRUG 



FREDERICK X MERRILL 



OPIUM RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

Foreign Policy Association 

Incorporated 



The Opium Research Committee of the Foreign 
Policy Association was established in 1922 for the 
purpose of following and reporting on the develop- 
ment of the international control over opium, coca 
leaves and their derivatives. Since that time the 
Committee has been continuously active in regard 
to the accomplishments of the League of Nations, 
the collaboration of the United States, and the opera- 
tion of International Conventions on dangerous 
drugs. 

The abuse of marihuana in the United States has 
been so rapid and alarming that the Committee has 
recently made a study in this field, results of which 
are published in this pamphlet. The Committee is 
now preparing a Foreign Policy Report dealing with 
the problem of raw opium production and its rela- 
tion to the world's medical needs and to opium 
smoking, still temporarily permitted by government 
monopolies throughout the Far East. 

Helen Howell Moorhead, Secretary 
Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Herbert L. May 
Frederick T. Merrill 



March 1938 
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MARIHUANA 

THE NEW DANGEROUS DRUG 



Frederick T. Merrill 



OPIUM RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 

Washington Office: 1200 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 



COMPOSED, PRINTED AND BOUND BY UNION LABOR 
AT THE ACADEMY PRESS, NEW YORK, N, Y* 
MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



Marihuana — The New Dangerous Drug 

The alarming spread of marihuana 1 and its increasing 
use by considerable numbers o£ the youth o£ the United 
States has not only aroused national concern but has also 
attracted the attention of the League of Nations. It is in- 
creasingly recognized that the spread of marihuana consti- 
tutes a problem for all nations — analogous to the problems 
presented by the abuse of opium, coca leaves and their 
derivatives, which experience has shown can be effectively 
solved only through international cooperation. In 1936 al- 
most four hundred tons of marihuana in one form or another 
were seized in the illicit traffic in the United States, while 
numerous crimes were traced to its abuse. Its peculiarly 
virulent effect, leading sometimes to insanity, makes its use 
dangerous to the individual and to society in general. Neigh- 
boring countries, for example Mexico and Canada, have 
already become aware of its menace and have publicly called 
attention to it. 

The authorities of the Federal government responsible for 
the prevention of crime and those charged with the preven- 
tion and cure of narcotic drug addiction have not been slow 
in recognizing the seriousness of the situation. The Bureau 
of Narcotics of the Treasury Department has taken the lead 
in advocating new laws and stricter enforcement. Since the 
drug made its appearance in the United States as a drug of 
abuse, the Bureau of Narcotics has initiated research and 
experimental projects designed to widen knowledge con- 
cerning the growing plant and its narcotic properties so that 
law enforcement authorities everywhere can more readily 
combat the evil. On October 1, 1937 a new Federal* law 
went into effect, imposing certain taxes with respect to the 
production, manufacture, sale and transfer of marihuana. 

1. (Also spelled marijuana.) Pronounced mar-i-wa-na. Known as Indian 
hemp or hashish in Europe; and, colloquially in this country as "reefers," 
"muggles," etc. 



While this law is an internal revenue measure, an indirect 
result of its enforcement should be to limit the use of the 
narcotic element to proper medical channels in accordance 
with the aim and purpose of practically all state laws regu- 
lating the marihuana traffic. The Bureau of Narcotics was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the enactment of this 
law. It will be several years before its effects can be esti- 
mated. Meanwhile, the public in general can assist the cam- 
paign of the government through a more complete knowl- 
edge of the plant and its abuse in this country and abroad. 

Indian Hemp in Ancient Times 

Many authorities have identified the narcotic intoxicant 
used by peoples of the ancient civilizations as Indian hemp. 1 
In earliest times the drug was known in India and Asia 
Minor. Such ancient historical writings as the Zend-Avesta, 
the histories of Herodotus, and the poems of Homer contain 
references to hemp as the source of insensibility and drunken- 
ness. Hindu priests and devotees of Vishnu have taken 
various forms of hemp to induce religious hallucination 
and frenzy, and more than one royal princeling is alleged 
to have been rendered incapable of reigning by becoming 
a slave of the drug through purposeful encouragement. 
Later, the use of Indian hemp became very common, par- 
ticularly during the hegemony of the Arabs, as the frequency 
with which bhang and hashish are mentioned in the Arabian 
Nights can testify. Moslem sheiks knew its power on the 
suggestibility of their disciples, and many atrocious acts by 
bands of Mussulman warriors were committed under its 
influence. The literature of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is filled with references to the preva- 
lence of hashish intoxication. No scientific study of the drug 
was undertaken, however, until the nineteenth century. In 
1845 a surprisingly accurate description of the effects of 

1. Pascal Brotteaux, Hashish, Weed of Folly and Dreams (Paris, Editions 
Vega, 1934). 



hashish was published by Doctor Moreau of Tours. 1 His 
recognition of the relationship between hashish excess and 
insanity anticipated the results of modern psychological re- 
search. Attracted by this treatise, French doctors, scientists 
and such writers as Balzac, Baudelaire and Gautier experi- 
mented with hashish and left vivid accounts of the delirium 
and hallucination suffered while under its influence. But It 
was not until the twentieth century that the world recog- 
nized the drug as a great social menace and initiated mea- 
sures for its suppression. 



Botanical Terminology 

There is only one species of the hemp plant, cannabis 
sativa L. Certain distinguishable "differences in plants grown 
in different countries have been noted but they have not 
been sufficiently definite to indicate varieties in the botanical 
sense. 2 From the agronomic point of view, however, recog 1 
nizable variation occurs, induced in part by differences in 
environment. Apparently regardless of locality of growth, 
this plant produces the narcotic principle in varying amounts. 
Lamark, in 1803, carefully described a plant, cannabis 
sativa, which thenceforth ha$ been referred to as cannabis 
sativa indica. It may be that the popular mind, associating 
this term strictly with the Orient, has applied the term 
cannabis americana to the plant grown in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Botanical authorities apparently recognize no such 
differentiation and cannabis sativa remains the only and all- 
inclusive designation for this plant, which non-technically 
has been known as Indian hemp. Recent years have brought 
into usage a third designation; namely, marihuana, a slang 
word of Mexican-Indian origin. It has been employed pri- 
marily to designate those parts of the plant, or their deriva- 
tives, whose potency in terms of a contained narcotic prin- 

1. J. Moreau, Hashish and Mental Alienation (Paris, 1845). 

2. For botannical description, see Annex I, p. 37. 
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ciple was high. In other words, since the bulk of the resin 
is found on the upper leaves" and the flowering tops, the 
term marihuana has been relatively limited to those portions 
of the plant, while hashish refers to a special form of recov- 
ered resin of the plant. 

In the United States official recognition has been accorded 
the designation marihuana, and it has been defined by statute 
as " . . . all parts of the plant Cannabis sativa L., whether 
growing of hot; the seeds thereof; the resin extracted from 
any part of such plant; and every compound, manufacture, 
salt, derivative, mixture, or preparation of such plant, its 
seeds, or resin; but shall not include the mature stalks of 
such plant, fiber produced from such stalks, oil or cake 
made from the seeds of such plant, any other compound, 
manufacture, salt, derivative, mixture, or preparation of 
such mature stalks (except the resin extracted therefrom), 
fiber, oil, or cake, or the sterilized seed of such plant which 
is incapable of germination." This definition is obviously 
designed to be of sufficiently wide scope to include not only 
the portions of the plant which are used as a narcotic, but 
also the seeds capable of reproducing themselves. The 
varied terminology of the plant and its poisonous element 
has led to a certain amount of confusion. The inexact term, 
cannabis, the popular term, Indian hemp, and the colloquial 
word, marihuana, now a statutory term in the United States," 
are all loosely used to refer either to the entire plant, its 
narcotic element, or the preparations used in abuse. 

Growth caid Description 

' The hemp plant probably originated in Central and West- 
ern Asia." From there it Jias 'spread to almost all parts of 
the world. At the present' time cannabis sativa grows wild 
arid is.'cultivated in wide areas of India, Asia Minor, North 
Africa, Mexico and the United States. European countries 
grow only small quantities. Certain modifications in the 
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Micro photograph courtesy of Bureau of Narcotics 

DRIED FEMALE FLOWERING TOP 

Cannabis Sativa L* 

Note the branching and sub-branching of the stalk, the fruit and leaves. It 
is this part of the plant that yields the most resin, 

structure of the plant are caused by differences in climate, par- 
ticularly regarding the quality of the resin that is exuded. 
Thus the European plant produces a resin less active than 
that grown in India. The amount of active resin produced 
is also variable, depending mostly on the altitude, moisture 
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and temperature o£ its environment. Consequently, a hot 
climate in a medium altitude affords the best conditions for 
growing hemp with a high yield of active resin. One leading 
authority contends that the resin is secreted and exuded to 
protect the female top of the plant against a dry atmosphere 
and high temperature. 1 The sunny slopes of the Himalayas, 
the plateaux of Western Tibet and the dry highlands of 
Greece and North Africa produce maximum quantities of 
the deleterious resin. 

The plant itself is an herbaceous annual. It varies in height 
from four to sixteen feet, growing rapidly to maturity with- 
in three months from the time of sowing the seed. The stalk 
is very fibrous. The flowers, not very prominent, give off a 
characteristic odor. The fruit, which is the hemp seed from 
which oil is extracted, is smooth and globular. On the tip 
ends of the leaves, on the bracts and tops of the mature 
plant are certain pluricellular hairs. These hairs secrete the 
amber-colored resin which, as the plant matures, encases the 
tops in a glutinous mass of "protective varnish." The resin 
contains a substance called cannabin or cannabinol. This 
compound has not yet been definitely identified, but is thought 
to be the chemical which, when taken internally by ingestion 
or inhalation, provokes the dangerous narcotic intoxication. 
Only when chemists can isolate this compound and discover 
its relation to certain other substances in the plant can 
chemical tests to identify cannabis be infallible. 

Recent Experimentation 

The Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Department, 
in collaboration with the Department of Agriculture, has 
recently been conducting important experiments to fill in 
the gaps of knowledge concerning cannabis sativa and its 

1. Dr. J. Bouquet, Inspectdr of Pharmacies, Le Cannabisme en Tunhie 
(Tunis, 1925). Cf. also League of Nations, Opium, Advisory Committee, 
O.C 1542 (o). 
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FULL-GROWN MARIHUANA SHOWING EXTREME HEIGHT 

OF THE PLANT 



narcotic element. An extensive comparative study was made 
* of the findings of experts abroad, who have been experi- 
menting under the auspices of the League of Nations. As 
a result of the American government tests it was concluded, 
contrary to beliefs previously held, that the male and female 
plants both contain approximately equal proportions of the 
resinous principle. Moreover, it was demonstrated that all 
parts of the plant, except the roots, pith and lower stalk, 
and even young plants barely three inches high, are capable 
of producing traces of this resin. 

In the course of experimentation with the plant to find 
a suitable means for determining the presence of the narcotic 
principle, it was discovered that the chemical methods hith- 
erto developed and proposed for identification could not 
be considered universally effective. The alkaline Beam test, 
the most acceptable method of chemical detection, gave a 
positive reaction on only two-thirds of the plants tested. The 
experimenters thus had to conclude that neither the alkaline 
nor the acid Beam test, 1 as developed at the present time, 
offers any positive assurance as a chemical means of identifi- 
cation from a criminological viewpoint. 2 

Important experiments are to be carried on in Wisconsin 
during the summer of 1938 with the view to breeding out 
the narcotic principle of the plant. Success of such endeavors 
would be extremely valuable, not only from the point of 
view of industry but also law enforcement. 

Preparations 

. No elaborate process or special skill is necessary to extract 
the drug from the plant. In India the resin itself is collected 
from the sticky, glutinous -flowering tops. In this country 

1. The acid Beam test, using acetane .and sulphuric acid instead of the 
ethanol and caustic of the alkaline test, is less sensitive and deserves con- 
sideration only as a control test. " 

2. The most effective method now available of identifying cannabis, or 
marihuana, is described in Annex II, p. 38. 
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the tops and leaves are merely dried, naturally or by means 
of blowers, and crushed into a coarse powder. For use as 
a narcotic intoxicant the powder is then rolled into cigar- 
ettes- The variety of preparations and the numerous methods 
of consuming the drug in different countries has resulted in 
a confusing nomenclature. (See table on page 13) The 
powdered residue of the dried tops and leaves is the hashish 
of the Near East and Egypt, the takrouri of Tunis, the kif of 
Morocco. The pure resin is chiras. The narcotic effect varies 
with the preparation. 

EFFECTS— PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 

The medical profession has been unable to reach any 
agreed conclusions regarding many phases of the physiologi- 
cal action of marihuana on the human system. From the early 
subjective experiments with hashish intoxication by French 
scientists and writers 1 to present-day tests with animals, it 
has never been conclusively proved that a devotee of the 
drug suffers physiological reactions similar to those which 
occur in. the body of a morphine addict when he is deprived 
of the drug. This "withdrawal" phenomenon is what the 
medical profession describes as a symptom of addiction. 
Nevertheless, continued use of marihuana does give rise to 
a form of addiction, 2 amounting at least to a craving. 

Medical experts do agree, however, on the complete un- 
predictability of the effect of marihuana on different indi- 
viduals. A small dose, taken by one subject, may bring about 
intense intoxication, raving fits, criminal assaults. Another 
subject can consume large amounts without experiencing any 
reaction except stupefaction. It is this uncertain effect which 
makes marihuana one of the most dangerous drugs known. 
Doctors can prescribe with great accuracy the use of mor- 

1. Cf. Baudelaire, Theophile Gautier, Charles Binet-Langle, Charles Richer, 
J. M. Raulin, Moreau, et al. 

2. Cf. Bouquer, cired. 
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phine for the relief of pain, predict its action, and describe 
satisfactorily the phenomenon of morphine addiction. On 
the other hand, no prediction can be made as to the effect 
of even one marihuana cigarette, for it has happened that 
even this small dose so violently upset one individual that 
he became a homicidal menace to society. It may thus be 
concluded that the cannabin principle in American cannabis 
(marihuana) is often dangerously potent. Moreover, each 
-individual reacts differently towards equal doses of this 
narcotic, depending on his racial, physiological and emo- 
tional constitution and on the unpredictable quality of the 
poisonous resin contained in the marihuana he uses. 

Certain physical effects appear to be present in the ma- 
jority of cases of marihuana intoxication, subject, of course, 
to the aforesaid variable elements. The first bodily reac- 
tions appear an hour or so after consumption in the form 
of muscular trembling, increased heartbeat, acceleration of 
pulse. 1 This is accompanied by a ringing in the ears, an in- 
tense feeling of heat xn the head, dizziness, and sensations of 
cold in the hands and feet. Constrictions in the chest, dila- 
tion of the eye pupil, and muscular contraction follow. These 
physical reactions increase in intensity until either vomiting 
or complete stupefaction occurs. Restless sleep, accompanied 
by bizarre phantasmagoria, then overcomes the victim. 

The mental effect is much more variable, since the emo- 
tional and imaginative attitudes of the subject are the major 
determining factors. At the present time subjective experi- 
ences, rather than the testimony of psychiatrists, form the 
only basis for a description of marihuana delirium. Although 
the drug acts on the entire nervous system, its impact on 
the higher nerve centers is the cause of the vivid psychologi- 
cal reactions. Various stages of intoxication with subsequent 
mental aberrations are often recognizable. Doctor Moreau 
has enumerated eight: ■■-■-<> 

1. Cf. Moreau, cited. /i,-' . .. 
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Preparations Used in the Abuse oi Cannabis Sativa 




Country 


hrto\MM 


Row Jfrtpatd 


Mdoi of Use 


Loci or Ancient 
Maw 


United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico 


Dried crushed tops 
and leaves 


Mixed into cigarettes 


Smoked 


Marihuana, muggles, 
reefers, Indian 
Hay 


India and Central 
Asia 


Raw resin extracted 
from the tops 


Kneaded into sticks or 
mixed with various spices 


Smoked or eaten 


Charas, Dawamesk 
(if mixed) 




Flowering top^ 


Crushed into sticky mass 
or mixed with spices 


Smoked in cigarettes 
or narghiles or 
' eaten 


Ganja 




Leaves 


Powdered leaves mixed 
with spices, honey or 
water 


Eaten and drunk 


Bhang 


Tunis, Algeria and 
Morocco 


Dried crushed tops 


Powder mixed with tobac- 
co 


Smoked in pipes 


Takrouri (Tunis), 
Kif (Morocco) 


Persia, Egypt, Syria, 
Greece and Ara- 
bia 


Raw resin from 
flowering tops 


Reduced to powder or 
kneaded into sticks 


Smoked or eaten 


Chira, Hashish 


Flowering tops 


Soaked with butter and 
water and mixed with 
almonds and honey 


Eaten in form of 
cakes 


Madjun, Magoun, 
Esrar (Turkish) 




Flowering tops and 
leaves 


Crushed into powder 


Smoked in narghi- 
lehs 


Hashish, Kafour 


South Africa 
» 


Flowering tops and 
leaves 


Crushed leaves or powder 


Smoked 


Djamba, Dagga 



First stage: characteristic euphoria, or feeling of unnatural light- 
headedness. 

Second stage: intellectual excitation, dissociation of ideas and 
exaggeration of emotions. 

Third stage: illusion in regard to time and space. 

Fourth stage: intense auditory sensibility, where every musical 
sound is distorted. 

Fifth stage: fixation of ideas, which are derived by the sugges- 
tibility of near-by stimuli. 

Sixth stage: overbalancing emotional disturbances* 

Seventh stage: culmination of the sixth stage where the over- 
excited and distraught subject may commit violent irresponsible acts 
due to irresistible impulses of suggestive origin. 

Eighth stage: hallucination, varied and often terrifying. 

During the milder stages of intoxication, vivid kaleido- 
scopic visions, inordinate and senseless laughter, and a loss 
of spatial and temporal relations are the effects usually ob- 
served* Sensations are so exaggerated as to cause innumer- 
able illusions. 1 The furnishings of the room assume incon- 
gruous and bizarre forms. The auditory sense is particularly 
affected, and sounds are distorted and magnified. 2 The most 
common and noticeable aberration is the uncontrollable fits 
of idiotic laughter. The worst pun, the most innocent remark 
will cause this noisy hilarity, which is usually motivated by ] 

the illusions of hearing and the fantastic hallucinations of \ 

sight. 5 In addition, the subject loses all sense of space and 
time. The passing of a few minutes appears to be hours, 
and short distances appear immense. 4 It must not be thought 
that this apparently harmless and laughable stage of in- 
toxication is without danger to others. The most important 
fact is that even in the earliest stages of intoxication the will 

1. Charles Richet, Intellectual Poisons (Paris, 1877), Chapter IV. 

2, This accounts for the use of marihuana by some members of "hot" 
orchestras. 

3. J* M* Ronlin, Laughter and Exhilarants (Paris, 1900), 

4, Cf. Louis J* Bragman, M.D., "Weed of Insanity/* Medical Journal and 
Record, 1925. 
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power is destroyed and inhibitions and restraints are re- 
leased. This Freudian release of the censor provokes im- 
moderate and abnormal actions, the moral barricades are 
down and often the wildest debauchery and sexuality re- 
sults. 1 Most dangerous of all is the man under the influence 
of marihuana at the wheel of an automobile. His illusion 
of time and space destroys his judgment of speed and dis- 
tances. When eighty miles an hour seems only twenty, he 
is capable of leaving a trail of fatal accidents in his wake. 

The most harmful anti-social effects of the drug's action 
occur during the later stages. The intense over-excitement 
of the nerves and emotions leads to uncontrollable irritability 
and violent rages, which in most advanced forms cause 
assault and murder. The subject is now under a form of 
"artificial madness." 2 Illusions pass into hallucinations 
which are often so terrifying as to cause acute mania. In this 
condition, the subject may run amok, a terrible state of tem- 
porary insanity that has recently caused several horrifying 
murders in this country. 3 In this advanced stage amnesia 
usually occurs, and there is consequently no remembrance 
when consciousness returns of the acts committed. 4 Con- 
vulsive seizures or catalepsy sometimes climax such abuse. 

In conclusion, k is important to recognize that both the 
prolonged use of large doses by habitues and the single large 
dose taken by a novice may cause criminal maniacal acts. 
Moreover, even small quantities can destroy the will power 
and the ability to connect and control thoughts and actions, 
thus releasing all inhibitions. The drug has a corroding 
effect on the body and on the mind, weakening the entire 
physical system and often leading to insanity. ,• ci, • 

1. Cf. C. Ryley Cooper, Here's To Crime (Boston, Little Brown & Co., 
1937), p. 335. 

2. Charles Binet-Langle, "Effect of Hashish on Neurons," Revue Scientific 
(Paris, 1901). 

3. Cf. p. 29. 

4. Dhunjiboy, "Indian Hemp Insanity," Journal of Mental Science, 1930. 
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Marihuccna and Insanity 

The relationship between marihuana and insanity was 
thoroughly investigated in India by the British Indian Hemp 
Drugs Commission of 1893-1894. The Commission con- 
cluded that, although no brain lesions were directly caused 
by the abuse of the hemp drugs, their use in excess did cause 
insanity. The mental symptoms of hemp intoxication were 
observed to be similar to those of insanity. A singular form 
of mental derangement was apparent among young novices. 
Several years ago the medical superintendent of the Indian 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi confirmed this earlier investiga- 
tion by concluding that hemp drugs were a cerebral poison, 
more injurious than opium in the causation of insanity. 1 
Western medical authorities tend to agree that insanity may 
result from habitual use. Many cases of hashish derange- 
ment are on record in the asylums and hospitals of Cairo. 
The use of marihuana in this country is so recent that records 
of marihuana insanity are not yet available, although iso- 
lated cases do exist. 

INTERNATIONAL RESTRICTIONS 

1 
Indian hemp was not among the drugs included in the j 

Hague Opium Convention of 1912. In 1925, however, it 
was defined in the Geneva Drug Convention, and the pure 
resin of the plant was brought under the same trade restric- 
tions as cocaine and the derivatives of opium. This conven- 
tion, to which the United States is not a party, banned the 
export of Indian hemp resin and the preparations of which 
resin forms the base — hashish, esrar, chfaas and djamba — to j 

countries which prohibited their use. i 

By 1934 the League of Nations' Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee drew attention once again to the increased abuses of i 

1.- Cf. Dhunjiboy, cited. * 
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Indian hemp. 1 It appeared possible that with decrease in 
the illicit traffic in other drugs, narcotic addicts might turn 
to hashish in an effort to satisfy their craving. Restrictions 
on the possession of hashish and the cultivation of Indian 
hemp differed in every country. In addition, many members 
of the Opium Advisory Committee felt that the Geneva 
Drug Convention of 1925 was defective in that it (l). ex- 
empted the staminate (male) plant; (2) required that 
countries control the traffic and manufacture of only, the 
galenical preparations of Indian hemp; and (3) permitted 
trade, under certain conditions, in resin and its dangerous 
preparations notwithstanding the f act that it has no medicinal 
or industrial value and is injurious to health. 

Consequently, the Opium Advisory Committee appointed 
a subcommittee to study and report upon the whole cannabis 
problem. Under the chairmanship of the American repre- 
sentative, the cannabis subcommittee has examined a num- 
ber of general and technical documents prepared by the 
Committee's experts and by certain chemists and pharma- 
cologists who have been asked to collaborate. 2 The sub- 
committee, at its first meeting in 1935, recommended that 
studies be undertaken with a view to modifying or adding 
to the existing Conventions with respect to definition, nomen- 
clature and more effective measures for international con- 
trol. 3 Before any such action could be taken, it was found 
necessary to initiate new studies regarding the cause and 
effect of cannabis abuse, the problem of addiction to can- 
nabis, and the medical use of the drug. Moreover, the im- 
portance of devising a simple and infallible test to establish 
the presence of cannabinol was emphasi2ed. Such a test 

1. League of Nations, Opium Advisory Committee, Report to Council on 
the work of the 19th Session, C.530.M.241. 1934.1, Geneva, December 4, 
1934. 

2. Cf. League of Nations, Opium Advisory Committee, Documents O.G. 
1542 et al. 

3. Cf. League of Nations, Opium Advisory Committee, Report to Council 
on the work of the 20th Session, C.253.M.125.1935.1., p. 34. 
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would provide police officials with the means for conclusive 
recognition of cannabis sativa and facilitate convictions for 
its illegal use' and possession. 

The situation in each country regarding Indian hemp, its 
galenical preparations and its resin is reported to the League 
in accordance with obligations under the Geneva Drug Con- 
vention of 1925. Seizures, the illicit traffic, and new regu- 
lations are discussed each year by the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee. 1 Statistics of export, import and consumption are 
examined by the Permanent Central Opium Board. 2 Re- 
ports to the Board in 1935 for the seizures effected in con- 
nection with illicit imports and exports — i.e., seizures at 
ports and borders only — showed an increase of almost 100 
per cent over 1934, with Syria and South Africa the greatest 
victims. A report issued in 1935 by the League Secretariat 
has condensed governmental reports and described recent 
developments in several areas. 3 

With respect to Asia, apart from the Near East, the ques- 
tion of Indian hemp arises in the internal consumption in 
India. The Indian Government allows the moderate use of 
the hemp drugs — -charas, ganja, and bhang. The former, 
which - is the pure resin, is almost always smoked, while the 
bhang and ganja are consumed by swallowing liquid mix- 
tures or sweetened pastilles. Almost 800 tons of these prep- 
arations were consumed throughout India in 1931. Because 
these drugs have been known in India for well over thirty 
centuries and are widely consumed in connection with cer- 
tain social and religious customs, the British government has 
always held that it is neither practical nor desirable to alter 
its policy of toleration. 4 

1. The Opium Advisory Committee was appointed in 1921 by the Council 
of the League of Nations to assist the members of the League to discharge 
their responsibilities under the Covenant and the Hague Convention. 

2. The Permanent Central Opium Board was set up under Article XIX of ^ 
the Geneva Convention of 1925. 

3. Cf. League of Nations, Opium Advisory Committee, O.C. 1542, cited. 

4. Report of Indian Hemp Drugs Commission, 1893-1894. 
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The Balkan states have often been a source of supply 
for the illicit traffic in hashish, of which Egypt is the greatest 
victim. Turkey and Greece have within the last few years 
prohibited the growth of hemp and have destroyed large 
stocks intended for hashish manufacture. Legislation now 
provides for strict measures of supervision throughout the 
Balkans and Near East, except in Persia, where cultivation 
is allowed and where hashish export is uncontrolled. Yet 
there is still a good deal of clandestine production, Turkish 
hashish from the neighborhood of Brussa being most in de- 
mand because of its superior quality. Syria, a mandate of 
France, is another offender in this respect. 

In Northern Africa the use of hashish is widespread. The 
traffic increased to such a degree in Egypt that something 
like 14 per cent of the population were habitual users. 1 
The illiterate peasant class offers a remunerative market to 
the smuggler who operates from near-by countries where 
hemp legislation is lacking or ineffective. The French gov- 
ernment has made a decided effort to reduce the illicit traffic 
among its African colonies. A state monopoly system exists 
in Tunis and Morocco, where the hemp is cultivated and 
takrouri and kzf are sold as intoxicants. Crude resin (cbira) 
is prohibited, but sometimes smuggled. In other sections of 
Africa, where Indian hemp is brought under restrictions by 
the British government, there is a great deal of trouble- 
some illicit traffic. Many native tribes use the drug in re- 
ligious rites, inducing frenzy and stupefaction. The conclu- 
sions reached in the Secretariat's report were that "apart 
from countries like Siam, Tunisia and Morocco, where the 
consumption of certain preparations of Indian hemp con- 
taining resin is tolerated . . . there is a very large clandestine 
consumption widely spread throughout the world and en- 
tirely supplied by illicit traffic." 

But especially disturbing to the Opium Advisory Com- 

1. Cf. Hearings before Committee on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 75th Congress, 1st session, on H.R. 6385, April 27, 1937, p. 19. 
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mittee at Geneva has been the increased use of cannabis 
in the United States and Canada. In 1934 the Canadian 
representative spoke o£ marihuana as a very serious prob- 
lem in Canada, affecting young people not previously ad- 
dicted to other drugs. 1 The smuggling of marihuana into 
Canada from the United States enabled him to confirm re- 
ports regarding the serious situation across the border. The 
terrible effects of this form of narcotic abuse on criminality 
were also brought into focus for the first time. Especially 
important was the fact that the American form of Indian 
hemp was recognized as equal in potency to and more viru- 
lent in effect than that found anywhere else in the world. 

The United States is a party to two international drug 
conventions, the Hague Opium Convention of 1912 and the 
Narcotics Limitation Convention of 1931. These conventions 
operate only with respect to opium, coca leaves and their 
derivations; therefore this country has not as yet undertaken 
obligations with regard to cannabis. Moreover, until the 
passage of the Marihuana Tax Act of 1937, there had been 
no national legislation on the subject of cannabis which 
would enable the government to cooperate in this respect. 
The import and export had been practically unrestricted, 
and- no direct means existed for furnishing statistics and 
information concerning the traffic to the Opium Advisory 
Committee or to the public. 2 Now, however, the United 
States is in a better position to take a leading place in the 
international movement against cannabis, as k already has 
in the* war against other dangerous drugs. 

MARIHUANA IN THE UNITED STATES 

Although Indian hemp is not indigenous to the United 
States, it now grows in practically every section of the coun- 

1. L'eague of Nations, Opium Advisory Committee, Minutes of 19th Session, 
November 15 to 28, 1-934, p. 29. 

2. Hearings before Committee on Ways and Means, on H.R. 6385, cited. 
Statement submitted by H. J. Anslinger, Commissioner of Narcotics, p. 31. 
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try. It was cultivated during the early colonial days as a- 
fiber for homespun and was found in many parts of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. Its present wide distribu- 
tion throughout the country is not accounted for soleLy by 
the fact that the plant has reseeded itself. It appears to have 
been spread, particularly in the southwestern and, western 
states, by itinerant Mexican laborers, who have long in- 
dulged in marihuana and have planted secret patches wher- 
ever they have infiltrated. Its appearance in city backyards 
and vacant lots growing wild is often the result of the sweep- 
ings of bird cages and seed stores. Bird lovers also sometimes 
scatter the seed as food. This hemp weed is not usually 
recognized as cannabis sativa. Nevertheless, unless it is eradi- 
cated in this wild state, it remains a source of marihuana, 
to those who discover its narcotic properties. " • 

Cultivation for industrial purposes still exists on some ten' 
thousand acres, mostly in Wisconsin, Illinois, Kentucky and 
Minnesota. The seed needed for this planting is of Ken- 
tucky origin, whereas that used by birdrseed dealers is almost! 
exclusively imported from Manchuria.^;Many tracts hav^fe 
been discovered all over the country which are being culti- 
vated for illicit purposes:. Inspite'bf the activity of the gov- 
ernment and state narcotic authorities in burning over these, 
areas, the clandestine cultivation constitutes, another source 
of supply for the dealers and peddlers of marihuana. , :>q 

The Indian hemp plant has four commercial uses in the 
United States. Most important is the production of "soft"' 
fiber, from which commercial twines, rope, hats and certain 
grades of paper are made. The use o'f these fibers for textiles 
and plastics may also be increased- in the future. The fibrous 
stalk is cut down before the plant reaches maturity, conse-* 
quently little or no resin has developed. The seed contains 
several industrial products. The seed itselfis tisea as a food 
for birds, especially pigeons. It -produces^ drying oil for 
use^-in paints, and has a further use in J TSbaJ>*' and linoleum. 
Although the hempseed-crushing industry imports from the 
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Orient many millions of pounds of hempseed for this pur- 
pose, it uses quantities of the local variety. The residue of 
the hempseed after the oil has been extracted is sold in the 
form of cakes for feeding livestock and for fertilizer. The 
fourth commercial product comprises the pharmaceutical 
preparations obtained from the resinous portions of the 
plant. The medical use of marihuana, however, is very lim- 
ited. Physicians the world over agree that the variable po- 
tency and the unpredictable effect of the drug make it en- 
tirely unreliable and prevent its employment in ordinary 
medicine. The bio-assay of the drug was omitted from the 
eleventh edition of the United States Pharmacopoeia, while 
surveys made by the Bureau of Narcotics indicate that the 
frequency of cannabis prescriptions has dropped to 0.4 per 
10,000, or one prescription in every 25,000. It has a doubtful 
beneficial result as an anti-spasmodic, a relief for neuralgia, 
and as an aid in psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. In some 
countries it is believed to be a necessary ingredient in cer- 
tain corn cures. A leading pharmacist has reported to the 
Opium Advisory Committee that, as a result of twenty-five 
years of experimentation and experience, preparations of 
Indian hemp possess no therapeutic value which cannot be 
replaced by other drugs. 1 Aside from this very limited and 
questionable medical use, marihuana has no legitimate 
purpose. * 

Its Abuse 

The use of marihuana as a narcotic intoxicant has only 
very recently been a matter of concern in this country. Ten 
years ago, it was virtually unknown, except among the afore- 
mentioned Mexican laborers of the Southwest. Since that 
time, its use has spread like wildfire to every part of the 
country, until it has now become a major problem in nar- 
cotic enforcement for the Treasury Department. The extent 

1; J. Bouquet, cited. 
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of its use and the reason for its spread is a matter of con- 
jecture. That morphine and heroin addicts have turned to 
marihuana because of the increasingly successful world cam- 
paign against these drugs is unfounded. According to all 
police records, marihuana users constitute a new class and 
an entirely new type of narcotic drug abuse. Whereas the 
addicts of the white drugs are usually over thirty years of 
age, the marihuana devotee is considerably younger. It ap- 
pears that marihuana has been taken up by large numbers 
of the country's youth as a fad — a new thrill. The curiosity, 
recklessness and ignorance of these thrill-seekers, abetted by 
the persistent avarice of the peddlers, have been contributory 
factors in its sudden popularity. Furthermore, the peddler 
can retail marihuana cigarettes as low as 5 or 10 cents apiece. 
Consequently, few have been deterred from buying the drug 
because of its expense, as has been the case with morphine 
and heroin. The cheapness of marihuana results, of course, 
from the availability of the supply and the facility with 
which it is distributed. Since many states have had different 
laws and no Federal law existed prior to 1937, it has been 
difficult to prevent the growth, harvest, possession, and trans- 
fer of marihuana. Dealers trafficked across state lines and 
individual peddlers had access to adequate supplies. Thus, 
because marihuana was cheap, abundant and was easily and 
widely distributed, the temptation has been offered again 
and again to school children and young people everywhere. 
Giving away free samples and representing the drug as no 
more harmful than tobacco, the peddler is still hawking his 
wares from hot-dog stands, in dance halls and poolrooms. 
The archives of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics are filled 
with reports of cases which offer conclusive evidence that 
the drug is being used by young people with violent and 
debasing effects. A 16-year-old boy in California was caught 
about to stage a holdup under the influence of marihuana. 
In a small Ohio town a 15-year-old boy was found mentally 
•deranged after smoking marihuana cigarettes. Three men 
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were arrested who had been peddling cigarettes to more 
than twenty other youths in the town. A 15-year-old Michi- 
gan girl ran away from home and was later arrested in a 
"marihuana den" in Detroit, where she had been lured by 
her male companions. In 1937 a typical .case occurred in 
Ohio. The report reads: 

"A gang of seven young men, all under 20 years of age, who for 
more than two months terrorized central Ohio with a series of about 
thirty-eight stick-ups, were arrested in Columbus, Ohio, on robbery 
charges. They confessed that they operated while 'high' on mari- 
huana. 

"One of the youths admitted that he had smoked 'reefers' on and 
off for at least two years, and Said that when he went with the others 
on stick-ups he was 'ready to tear anybody apart' who opposed him. 
He claimed the practice of smoking marihuana first started among 
his friends about four or five years previously, while most of them 
were still in high school. In describing his crime he said: 'If I had 
killed somebody on a job, I'd never have known it.' This was veri- 
fied by the officer obtaining the confessions, who explained that the 
hardest problem was to get these youths to remember who com- 
mitted the stick-ups, or when or where they happened. "When police 
told them how a filling station attendant reported that a robber 
threatened to beat his brains out with a revolver butt, one admitted 
he was the robber, but had forgotten his own words." 

How many people have used marihuana, how many have 
contracted the habit, and to what extent the illicit traffic 
has grown, cannot be stated with any degree of accuracy at 
the present time. No complete records are available; no 
statistics have been published. The possession and use of 
the drug is, by nature of its lawlessness, a secret affair. 'The 
best indications that the traffic is far-reaching and the use 
prevalent, are the increased seizures made by state and Fed- 
eral authorities and the aroused public sentiment against 
the drug as evidenced by letters to editors, denunciations 
from the pulpits, activities of social welfare organizations, 
and the reports and newspaper campaigns in the daily press. 

The Bureau of Narcotics in Washington has reported that 
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386 tons of marihuana products (growing plants, bulk, and 
cigarettes) were confiscated and destroyed during 1936 in 
thirty-one states. Violators of marihuana laws numbered 438, 
of whom 134 "were arrested as peddlers, in spite of inade- 
quate laws. Although state authorities are identifying the 
plant more readily and destroying it before the drug has 
beeri harvested, the number of seizures is evidence that con- 
siderable marihuana traffic remains. 

Further evidence that the problem is a serious one lies in 
the awakening of public opinion to the menace. Along with 
concerted efforts within the various states to enact preven- 
tive legislation have been numerous appeals to the govern- 
ment for help. Such organizations as Parent-Teachers 
Associations, General Federation of Women's Clubs and the 
National Kiwanis have interested themselves in the problem. 
Many newspapers, notably the Denver News, the Minne- 
apolis Star and the Chattanooga News, have conducted pub- 
licity drives against marihuana abuse in their respective cities. 
Editorials have appeared in many papers, while news ac- 
counts of arrests and crimes caused by marihuana indulgence 
appear almost daily. Typical of the editorials is one from a 
Michigan paper: 

". . . Altogether the most insidious form of the commercial aspects 
of the dope industry is the campaign to teach boys and girls to 'try' 
some form of dope. Every State is cursed with peddlers who are, 
attempting to lure youthful victims with cigarettes containing 
marihuana, a dangerous and powerful narcotic. By this means it is 
easy to start a fine promising boy or a smart girl on the road which 
leads with absolute certainty to degeneracy and criminality . . . . 

"Laws against all habit forming drugs are necessary. Only in that 
way can the louts who distribute it be picked up and sent to prison. 
But parents have no right to assume that the job of preventing the 
sale of these drugs belongs solely to the public authorities. The way 
to 'spike' the use of dope is to tell the full facts to growing children. 
Not one untrue statement is needed. The truth is so horrible and so 
terrifying in itself that a* serious and careful explanation of what 
happens or may happen to those who even experiment with these 
hazardous pernicious drugs is sufficient. * 
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"It was a smart trick for the crooks who peddle dope to load 
cigarettes with the poison. This has made sale and use easy. Parents 
may well be on their guard. The surest path to physical, mental and 
moral ruin is that in which dope becomes the allure. One misstep 
may lead to utter annihilation of everything that makes youth de- 
sirable and appealing." 

Press (Pontiac, Mich.), February 2& 1937 

Distribution 

Around the first of September the leaves and flowering 
tops of the Indian hemp plant are cut down, dried and then 
crushed together. The green powder or leafy residue is then 
rolled into cigarettes, which have a variety of colloquial, 
slang names, such as muggles, reefers, Indian hay, tea, 
mootos, hot sticks, and goof-butts. The word "marihuana" 
is Mexican-Indian slang, derived from Mary and Jane. The 
price per cigarette varies in different sections of the country, 
ranging from less than 10 to more than 50 cents. Dried 
marihuana is often sold at about $20 a pound, mostly by the 
big dealers to the retail peddlers. These peddlers either sell 
it in small handfuls or make it into cigarettes themselves. 

At the present time there is little connection between the 
marihuana peddlers and the narcotic drug syndicates, and it 
is very seldom that they handle each other's products. More- 
over, unlike the dealers in heroin and morphine, the big and 
little peddlers of marihuana are not organized into closely 
knit gangs for the buying and selling of their noxious wares. 
The distributors of the opium drugs must smuggle their 
supplies into the country, a dangerous operation which en- 
tails heavy penalties. The high price now obtainable for small 
quantities of heroin and morphine, caused mostly by a real 
diminution of the legitimate world manufacture of drugs 
and by a drying up of illicit traffic except in the Orient, neces- 
sitates considerable capital outlay and an integrated organiza- 
tion. Connections must be maintained between agents abroad 
and the local importer, while the distribution is a dangerous 
game played for high stakes. On the other hand, marihuana 
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dealers have a domestic source of supply and forward both 
small and large amounts easily by the ordinary channels of 
distribution. Often the small peddler has access to a field of 
marihuana in his community. The selling and buying is an 
individual affair and rarely a matter of gang operation. 

Although there is now no coalition between the peddlers 
of these two types ,of drugs, it is entirely possible that the 
decreased supplies of heroin and morphine may sometime 
tempt the white drug peddlers to take over the mari- 
huana racket. The Marihuana Tax Act of 1937 severely 
penalizes any sale or transfer of marihuana made in contra- 
vention of its taxing provisions, while many state laws aim 
directly at eliminating the dealers and peddlers. The illicit 
morphine dealer has been a Federal law offender since 1.914 
and, should the profit incentive become greater under the 
new restrictive measures of the government, the large under- 
world syndicates might be interested in adding marihuana 
to the list of poisons they sell for profit. 

Marihuana and Crime '*'*; \; 

The- invidious effect of the use of marihuana on the indi- 
vidual in his connection with society is a matter of police 
records. It is true, of course, that in some cases the drug is 
only a contributory factor and not the direct cause: of the 
crime. Many individuals, with criminal tendencies are~fnari- 
huana habitues. The drug is widely employed among many 
members of the underworld to. bolster up their courage for 
contemplated crimes, for the drug often gives the illusion 
of increased physical strength. Mentally unbalanced people 
have .also used the drug, thus aggravating their condition* 
There are "many other instances, however, in which mari- 
huana has been more than an adjunct to the criminal act- 
in fact, it has been directly responsible for the crime itself. 
Certain cases have been culled at* random from the files of 
the United States Bureau of Narcotics to illustrate the homi- 
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cidal tendencies and generally debasing effects which arise 
from its use: 

Newark, N. J. February 1938. Mrs. Ethel Sohl confessed to 
holding up and killing a bus driver while under the influence of 
marihuana. Sentenced to life imprisonment. 

New York, N. Y. October 1937. Joseph Ogden, inmate of 
Tombs Prison, confessed how he murdered his friend George Seni- 
cal and put his body in a trunk, while under the influence of mari- 
huana. 

Clarksburg, W. Va. October 1937. Lewis Harris, 26 years of 
age, arrested for rape of 9-year-old girl while under the influence 
of marihuana. 

Columbus, O. October 1936. A young man was sentenced to 
the electric chair for the robbing and unprovoked killing of an 
hotel clerk. He maintained that he was a marihuana addict and 
was under the influence of the drug when he committed these crimes. 
The judge of the Court in which he was tried refused to accept this 
plea as an extenuating circumstance and served notice on smokers 
of marihuana cigarettes that they cannot escape punishment for 
crimes committed while under the influence of this narcotic. 

Houston, Texas. March 1937. Hitch-hiker under influence 
marihuana murdered motorist. 

Chimayo, N. Mex. February 1936. Murder committed by two 
men addicted to use marihuana. Assault with gun made against 
police officer at time of arrest. 

Wilmington, Del. January 1936. Walter Pettyjohn killed John 
Rhodes while under influence marihuana. 

Tampa, Fla. October 1933. Victor Licata, while under influence 
marihuana, murdered his mother, father, sister and two brothers 
with an axe. * ' " 

Ohio. April 1937. Henry Barnes, on the witness stand for first 
degree murder, testified that before he and a companion killed a 
man in a holdup, the pair had smoked three marihuana cigarettes 
each, and therefore did not know what they were doing. They were 
both sentenced to life imprisonment. % ' " , 

Detroit, Mich. January 1937. A marihuana addict characterized 
as a "dope-mad slayer of a State trooper, the 'brains' of a ruthless 
kidnap-robbery gang of paroled convicts which he recruited behind 
the walls of Ionia Prison," was sentenced on January 22, 1937 to 
life imprisonment. The trooper's body was found manacled to a 
rural mail post, a bullet through his head. He had been pursuing 
the criminal for kidnap-robbery of a salesman. 
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It has been estimated that as many as one-half the violent 
crimes committed in certain districts inhabited by Mexicans, 
Filipinos, Latin Americans, Spaniards and Negroes are at- 
tributed to marihuana abuse. 1 The emotional temperament 
of these races appears to become completely unbalanced by 
the use of this drug. A prosecuting attorney in New Orleans 
claims 50 per cent of the murders in his city are traced to 
marihuana. Police authorities all over the country have been 
dealing with hemp-crazed young men and women who have 
violated the law under its influence. It was estimated in 1935 
that 10 per cent of New York state's narcotic violations were 
marihuana cases, while 125 of New Orleans* 450 arrests in 
1934 were attributed to the same cause. The situation has 
become so serious that in December of 1937 the executive 
committee of the Interstate Commission on Crime met in 
open session to study a way to curb marihuana. 

Many prosecuting attorneys, particularly in the Southwest, 
have often been confronted with the defense that, at the time 
of the commission of the criminal act, the defendant was 
"temporarily insane" because he was under the influence of 
marihuana to such a degree that he was unable to appreciate 
the difference between right and wrong. 2 Such a case was 
New Jersey's sensational murder mentioned above. Mrs. 
Sohl's testimony brought out, however, that she had com- 
mitted other crimes after smoking marihuana cigarettes. It is 
highly significant that her plea of "marihuana madness" as an 
extenuating circumstance was rejected by the jury, who re- 
turned a verdict of first-degree murder, and by the judge who 
sentenced her to life imprisonment. Users of marihuana, who 
employ it before committing criminal acts, or who commit 
such acts because of its effects, should note well that this is 
an invalid defense. The peddler also is morally responsible 

1. League of Nations, Opium Advisory Committee, O.C. 1542 (c), Adden- 
dum, November 10, 1934. 

2. Eugene Stanley, Marihuana as a Developer of Criminals, New Orleans, 
La., House Hearings on H.R. 6385, p. 37. 
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for a crime committed by an individual to whom he has sold 
the drug. Both the criminal and the peddler should receive 
maximum penalties if society is to be protected from these 
violent marihuana crimes. 

Courtney Ryley Cooper, in a book entitled Here's to Crime } 
graphically describes the criminal phase of the marihuana 
problem: 

"The use of marihuana has spread within the last few years so 
rapidly as to constitute a menace which should receive the attention 
of every thinking parent in America. Peddlers sell it at two cigar- 
ettes for a quarter in the vicinity of schools. Apartments are run by 
ghoul-minded women; in such apartments high-school students 
gather on the promise that reefer-smoking will put music in their 
souls and a release from all moral restraint; nothing is said about 
eventual insanity. Practically every major school scandal in the last 
few years, and several killings in which young persons have been 
involved, have been traced to this drug* . . . 

"A sixteen-year-old boy, caught in a Sacramento burglary was 
'high* on marihuana. Two California men were sent to prison for 
cultivating the marihuana habit among boys. There were revelations* 
in San Francisco that an owner of a taxicab service was delivering 
marihuana to hotel parties. The weed was purchased by a young 
girl on the streets from peddlers who worked the sidewalks, hotels 
and beer taverns* There was an axe murder by a Florida boy who, 
in butchering his family while crazed by marihuana, brought about 
the passage of a Uniform Narcotics Drug Act, One finds the his- 
tory of a crime wave in Huerfano, Colorado, including an attempt 
to kill the sheriff, carried on by smokers of marihuana and not 
broken up until the source of supply was found and destroyed. • ♦ . 

"To these incidents should be added an estimate that of a group 
of four hundred and fifty young persons in a Southern city, one 
hundred and twenty-five were addicted to the use of reefers; that 
police in Baltimore were called to investigate the selling of 'muggles' 
to high-school boys and girls; that the defense of a Maryland killer, 
sentenced to hang for the rape of a ten-year-old child, was that he 
was crazed from smoking marihuana cigarettes. On and on goes the 
gruesome story; the use of "reefers* has grown so swiftly that it has 
all but enveloped America without the average citizen even being 
aware of the fact." 
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The statement has been made, supported by statistics o£ 
the Department of Justice, that the narcotic law violator is 
a major criminal in this country. The abuse of marihuana by 
school children, vagrant youths, criminal characters of the 
underworld and various irresponsible individuals is now a 
recognized menace. It has increased the occupancy of the 
country's penitentiaries and insane asylums and added greatly 
to the cost of crime prevention. It has a general debasing 
effect on the moral standards of every city and town. It is 
recently being advanced as the cause of the alarming in- 
crease in the so-called sex crimes in the last few years. What 
has been done in the past, and what new restrictions are 
being applied to curb this growing evil ? 

Legislation with Respect to Marihuana 

Congress is restricted under the Constitution from enact- 
ing legislation which trespasses on matters lying within the 
police jurisdiction of the states, except when the United 
States is so obligated under the terms of an international 
treaty. Consequently, the production, possession and use of 
marihuana, for improper or non-medical purposes, cannot 
be prohibited directly by a Federal statute based on police 
power which the government does not possess. 1 Neverthe- 
less, the government can apply internal revenue measures, 
which have an indirect controlling effect. Such was the Har- 
rison Narcotic Act of 1914 which, however, dealt only with 
opium, coca leaves and their derivatives, marihuana not be- 
ing considered a drug of abuse at that time. In 1929 Con- 
gress recognized it as a deleterious, "habit-forming" drug 
when it passed an act to establish two United States Nar- 
cotic Farms to confine and treat "habit-forming narcotic 
drug" violators. Indian hemp 2 and its derivatives and prep- 

1. It was noted before that the United' States has signed no international 
treaty with respect to marihuana. 

2. H. R. 13645, Public, No. 672, 70th Congress, approved January 19, 1929. 
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arations were included in the act's definition o£ narcotic 
drugs. 

For some time prior to 1930, the need for uniform state 
laws to afford a complete measure of control over the inter- 
state traffic in dangerous drugs in general was widely ac- 
cepted. Under this country's dual system of government, it 
was considered that the Federal function regarding narcotic 
law enforcement should be limited to the detection and 
elimination of large wholesale sources of illicit supply with- 
in the states. The states themselves should attend to the 
ordinary police work of preventing the retail sale and of con- 
trolling generally the abuse of drugs. But in respect to mari- 
huana, the state regulations were neither adequate nor uni- 
form. Some states had no laws whatsoever regarding mari- 
huana, while others prohibited only the sale. Under certain 
state laws a peddler apprehended in selling doped cigarettes 
was liable only to 60 days in jail or a $25 fine. No central- 
ized information regarding the traffic existed; no integrated 
movement could be made against the problem as a whole. 
Although the Federal and local authorities cooperated to 
some degree, the former lacked jurisdiction, the latter in- 
formation and experience. 1 The various state authorities for- 
warded certain statistics regarding arrests and seizures to 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, but the aforesaid inade- 
quacies invalidated these as a true indication of either the 
extent of the traffic, the effectiveness of local authorities, or 
the need for more stringent measures. This anomalous situa- 
tion, coupled with defective and poorly enforced laws in 
some states and the non-existence of control in others, left 
a "twilight zone" of non-enforcement, detrimental to pre- 
ventive efforts. 

1. Until very recently the state authorities had great difficulty in recognizing 
and identifying the marihuana plant. The Bureau of Narcotics will shortly 
issue a series of microphotographs of the plant and its seeds, which will 
greatly aid in its identification. These pictures, showing the structure of the 
plant and its component parts under the high magnification of the micro- 
scope, are the first ever published. 
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Accordingly, in 1932 a Uniform Narcotic Drug Act was 
drafted by the Conference of Commissioners on uniform 
state laws. Representatives of the United States Public Health 
Service, the American Medical Association, the drug manu- 
facturers and retailers were consulted, and the American 
Bar Association approved the final draft. The Act contained 
a special clause on cannabis, and provided for its inclu- 
sion in the Act, should the state legislatures so desire. Or- 
ganizations interested in the problem were helpful every- 
where in influencing action by the states. By the end of 1937 
every state had some prohibitory marihuana legislation, al- 
though only thirty had included the cannabis provision when 
they adopted the Uniform Narcotic Drug Act. The activi- 
ties of the Federal narcotic authorities in providing for better 
state laws on narcotics is an excellent example of the way in • 
which Federal officials can lead public opinion and assist 
the states in drafting legislation without infringing on their 
rights. 

In spite of the enactment by many states of uniform nar- 
cotic laws, there were still loopholes by which marihuana 
traffickers could evade the law. Uniformity with regard to 
marihuana legislation was still lacking. Of those states which 
had not included cannabis in the Uniform Act, some had 
gone beyond the Act's provisions and prohibited cultiva- 
tion; others had fallen short of these measures. It was dis- 
covered that the definition of cannabis in the Act needed 
to be enlarged to include the male plant in addition to the 
leaves. Interstate commerce in marihuana was uncontrolled. 
In the absence of Federal laws, the government's narcotic 
agents could not fully apply their specialized knowledge 
and information. The preventive efforts of the states needed 
to be correlated by the government. This looseness of con- 
trol over a dangerous narcotic produced in every section of 
the country brought demands for a unified and strict Federal 
supervision. Five states requested government aid, while 
police authorities everywhere acknowledged the need of 
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closer cooperation with Federal agents. In view of these facts, 
the Marihuana Tax Act was presented to Congress in April 
1937, and enacted into law several months later. 

The Marihuana Tax Act of 1937 1 is not a regulatory, but 
an internal revenue measure. Its indirect effect should be to 
limit the use of the drug to proper medical channels and 
render its acquisition by persons who would put it to illicit 
uses virtually impossible. The Act limits the control exer- 
cised over the producers of cannabis sativa and those who 
process the plant for fibre, oil, seed cake or bird seed 2 by 
excluding in the definition of marihuana the mature stalk, 
the oil, the sterilized seeds, and preparations made from the 
seeds. All legitimate dealers, whether importers, producers, 
physicians, scientists or others must register and pay an oc- 
cupational tax to the government. This should provide the 
government with information regarding the production and 
transfer of marihuana for all purposes, and publicize the 
dealings in this commodity. 

For the dealer who has not registered and paid the special 
tax to the government, a $100 per ounce tax is levied on 
all transfers of marihuana. Inability to produce evidence 
of the payment of this tax, or failure to register every sale, 
makes the vendor liable to prosecution. Penalties run as high 
as two years in prison or $5,000 fine, or both. 

Anyone who grows marihuana, which is defined in the 
Act as certain parts of cannabis sativa, without registering 
and paying a tax, is breaking the law unless he is raising it 
for scientific purposes and does not transfer it to anyone 
else. In general, the law provides that no transfer or growth 
of marihuana can take place unless there is government 
registration. Lacking this, a prohibitive tax must be paid. 
Non-observance of the control and taxation features of the 
Act is subject to severe punishment. 

1. Cf. Annex III, pp. 42-48. 

2. Bird-seed manufacturers agreed to sterilize all hemp-seed. 
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. The present Federal law is more inclusive in its definition 
of marihuana than either the Uniform State Narcotic Drug 
Act or the Geneva Drug Convention of 1925. Moreover, 
the new Federal law enables the United States to submit to 
the Opium Advisory Committee reports concerning the trend 
of the illicit traffic in cannabis within its borders. It consti- 
tutes a most interesting experiment in the government con- 
trol of a raw material, abuse of which is harmful to public 
welfare. Should any breakdown in the cooperative machinery 
for international control of raw opium occur in the future, 
the United States might be forced into the position of hav- 
ing to grow within its own borders the raw material it now 
imports to supply its legitimate drug manufacture. The suc- 
cessful operation of the Marihuana Tax Act would then be 
a most significant guide in applying government control over 
domestic opium production for legitimate purposes. 

It is too early to predict the success of the recent Federal 
legislation against marihuana. Since it is closely patterned, 
however, after the Harrison Narcotic Act and the National 
Firearms Act, both of which have to a large extent fulfilled 
their purpose, there is every reason to believe that eventually 
the abuse of marihuana will diminish. The Bureau of Nar-„ 
cotics of the Treasury Department is in charge of the en- 
forcement of the Marihuana Act, and functions also as an 
informal coordinating agency in the application of the 
uniform state narcotic laws. The Federal and state laws 
together now close the last gap in the legislation against 
the abuse of marihuana. With the experience and informa- 
tion of the Federal narcotic agents behind the local authori- 
ties, violators can now be more easily apprehended. More- 
over, the clearly defined Federal laws will enable judges to 
convict and mete out the severe sentences that marihuana 
peddlers deserve. 

One noteworthy effect of the Act, which became notice- 
able shortly after its enactment, is the tendency of whole- 
sale druggists to withdraw tablets and pills containing mari- 
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huana from the market* Their infrequent use in medicine, 
coupled with the regulatory provisions of the Act, has dis- 
couraged pharmaceutical firms from keeping stocks of 
marihuana drugs on hand. 

The Federal government and the state authorities by 
themselves cannot successfully combat the marihuana evil. 
The abuse has become so widespread that it should no longer 
be the policy to shroud the drug in mystery. Educators and 
socially minded people everywhere should disseminate the 
facts concerning marihuana and its noxious effects. Parents 
should be alive to the possibility that it may find its way into 
their children's schools and recreational centers. The drug 
is every bit as dangerous in certain of its effects as morphine 
and heroin. The use of marihuana as a narcotic intoxicant 
must be stamped out. 



Annex I 

The hemp plant is an annual growing each year from the seed. 
It has an upright stalk which attains a height of 3 to 16 feet — 
usually about 4 to 6 feet tall. This stalk attains a thickness of one- 
half to two inches, usually one-half inch in diameter or less under 
crowded conditions. The stalk is more or less fluted or 4-cornered 
ridged which run lengthwise with the stem. The stem may have 
well-marked nodes which occur at 4- to 20-inch intervals. When 
planted for fiber production, the stalks are crowded and are without 
foliage except for a foot or two at the very top. The wild plant 
growing in fence rows or an occasional uncrowded plant along the 
edge of a field, has numerous short branches which have compound 
palmate leaves which have 5 to 11 leaflets or lobes, usually 7 
(somewhat similar to the shape of a hand with the fingers being 
leaflets). These leaflets or lobes are pointed at both ends and are 
from 2 to 6 inches long and about one inch wide. Hemp has two 
sexes. In mature plants both male plants and female plants can be 
distinguished. The female flowers are inconspicuous and are found 
among the small leaves at the ends of branches. The male plant 
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shows very visible flowers which shed pollen profusely when they 
are mature. The seeds when mature may be dark in color or dis- 
tinctly mottled. They are the size of a large wheat kernel, but nearly 
round, (Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture,) 

Annex II 

MARIHUANA IDENTIFICATION TESTS 

In the majority of cases marihuana can be detected by micro- 
scopic examination. Many parts of the plant, such as the seeds, 
bracts and leaves can be easily identified- However, the extracts and 
the residues from evaporation of tinctures and fluid extracts have 
often failed to show characteristic plant tissues to permit complete 
identification. Consequently, several methods of chemical identifica- 
tion have been developed. These chemical tests have not proved 
entirely infallible, and are not herein included. The Bureau of Nar- 
cotics is now carrying on extensive experiments to perf ect a chemical 
means of identification. 

a. Microscopic Identification 

The general procedure in the examination of a suspected sample 
of cannabis saliva (marihuana) is as follows: 

Using a coarse magnifying glass, approximately 12 diameters, 
look for the characteristic green leaves covered with innumerable 
white pimples. In an ordinary cannabis cigarette or in a sample of 
the powdered drug there will be found bits of leaves, parts of 
broken seed or stems, and small seed bracts. Most of this material 
is covered with an enormous amount of fine hairs, the character of 
which is not clear under this low magnification. However, the 
leaves and stems, and parts of the seed particularly, have their 
characteristic points. The seeds, for instance, are rather thick walled 
and have characteristic markings; the color ranges from green to 
brown, depending on their ripeness. They resemble small melons. 
When the seed is crushed, it is found to contain a solid mass of 
white fat-like substance, somewhat like cocoanut meat. 

For examination under higher power, typical pieces of the sus- 
pected sample are moistened and flattened on a microscopic slide 
and pressed down with a cover glass. Under a magnification of 
over a hundred times, many of the more intimate characteristics of 
the drug can be seen. There is found the one-celled, more or less 
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CANNABIS SATIVA, LINN. 
{Drawn from specimens grown In Kew Gardens, New York) 

1. upper part of a female plant; 2. a female flower; 3. perianth unrolled; 4* ovary; 
5. section of the same; 6. a male penicle; 7. a bud: 8. a male flower; 9, stamens; 
10, 11. fruit surrounded with the persistent perianth; 12, 13. ~ * ' " * 



15. transverse section of the fruit, 
(2-5, 7-9, 11, 13-15 enlarged) 



fruit; 14. vertical; 
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curved, non-glandular hairs. At the base of most of these hairs are 
found small deposits of calcium carbonate. There are two other 
types of hairs of the glandular type, less numerous: a short uni- 
cellular or multicellular stalk, and a stalk which has an 8- to 16-cell 
glandular head. Deposits of resin are also found on the surface, 
easily seen by the microscope, and occasionally small pockets of 
pollen grains are revealed, which can be shaken out by tapping the 
cones. 

The next convenient test to make is to insert a few drops of 
strong hydrochloric acid under the cover glass and watch carefully 
for the effervescence caused by the breaking up of the calcium car- 
bonate deposits* This is an unfailing characteristic of the drug. 

Some beautiful specimens of mounted slides can be made by 
boiling the crude material quite thoroughly with a concentrated 
solution of chloral hydrate, and washing. This clears up the parts, 
and the structure can be very easily seen when it is mounted on 
slides and pressed down with cover glasses. In this manner the 
characteristic cells and hairs can be studied to their best advantage. 

b. Identification of Marihuana in Cigarettes 

Attach a suspected cigarette to a small test tube, or cylinder, 
with an ordinary paper clip, and with the aid of a small funnel 
pour 5 cc. (1 thimble full) of petroleum ether into one end* of the 
cigarette so that the liquid flows through the interior of the cigar- 
ette, extracting the filler on its way. 

1. Pour about half of this extract into a small white porcelain 
dish and evaporate, add to the evaporated portion a few drops of 
Solution No. 1 (1% KOH in alcohol). The residue in the dish 
should become purple in a minute or so, and the color deepens 
gradually on standing. 

or 

2. Add to the remainder of the solution in a test tube about 
1 cc. of Solution No. 2 (Absolute alcohol, saturated with HCL gas) 
and shake, allow to settle. The lower layer should be distinctly pink. 
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Micro photographs courtesy of Bureau of Narcotics 

SEEDS (above) and SEED COVERINGS 

Cannabis Sativa L. 

Under this magnification, the characteristic markings of the seed and the 

hairy outer surface of the seed coverings are plainly visible. 
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Annex III The Marihuana Tax Act of 1937 

Public— No, 238— 75th Congress; Chapter 553 — 1st Session; H. R. 6906 

AN ACT 

To impose an occupational excise tax upon certain dealers in marihuana, to 
impose a transfer tax upon certain dealings in marihuana, and to safeguard 
the revenue therefrom by registry and recording. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America tn Congress assembled, That when used in this Act 

(a) The term "person" means an individual, a partnership, trust, asso- 
ciation, company, or corporation and includes an officer or employee of a 
trust, association, company, or corporation, or a member or employee of a 
partnership, who, as such officer, employee, or member, is under a duty to 
perform any act in respect of which any violation of this Act occurs., ; 

(b) The term "marihuana" means all parts of the plant Cannabis 'sativa L., 
whether growing or not; the seeds thereof; the resin extracted from any part 
of such plant; and every compound, manufacture, salt, derivative, mixture, or 
preparation of such plant, its seeds, or resin ; but shall not include the mature 
stalks of such plant, fiber produced from such stalks, oil or cake made from 
the seeds of such plant, any other compound, manufacture, salt, derivative, 
mixture, or preparation of such mature stalks (except the resin extracted 
therefrom), liber, oil, or cake, or the sterilized seed of such plant which is 
incapable of germination. 

(c) The term "producer" means any person who (1) plants, cultivates, 
or in any way facilitates the natural growth of marihuana, or (2) harvests 
and transfers or makes use of marihuana, 

(d) The term "Secretary" means the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
term "collector" means collector of internal revenue. 

(e) The term "transfer" or "transferred" means any type of disposition 
resulting in a change of possession but shall not include a transfer to *a 
common carrier for the purpose of transporting marihuana. 

Sec. 2 (a) Every person who imports, manufactures, produces, compounds, 
sells, deals in, dispenses, prescribes, administers, or gives away mari- 
huana shall (1) within fifteen days after the effective date of this Act, 
or (2) before engaging after the expiration of such fifteen-day period in 
any of the above-mentioned activities, and (3) thereafter, on or before July 1 
of each year, pay the following special taxes respectfully: 

(1) Importers, manufacturers, and compounders of marihuana, $24 per year. 

(2) Producers of marihuana (except those included within subdivision (4) 
of this subsection), $1 per year, or fraction thereof, during which they en- 
gage in such activity. 

^ (3) Physicians, dentists, veterinary surgeons, and other practitioners who 
distribute, dispense, give away, administer, or prescribe marihuana to patients 
upon whom they in the course of their professional practice are in attendance^ 
$1 per year or fraction thereof during which they engage in any of such 
activities. 

(4) Any person not registered as an importer, manufacturer, producer,, 
or compounder who obtains and uses marihuana in a laboratory for the pur- 
pose of research, instruction, or analysis, or who produces marihuana for 
any such purpose, $1 per year, or fraction thereof, during which he engages 
in such activities. 
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(5) Any person who is not a physician, dentist, veterinary surgeon, or 
other practitioner and who deals in, dispenses, or gives away marihuana, $3 
per year: Provided, That any person who has registered and paid the special 
tax as an importer, manufacturer, compounder, or producer, as required by 
subdivisions (1) and (2) of this subsection, may deal in, dispense, or give 
away marihuana imported, manufactured, compounded, or produced by him 
without further payment of the tax imposed by this section. 

(b) Where a tax under subdivision (1) or (5) is payable on July 1 of 
any year it shall be computed for one year; where any such tax is payable 
on any other day it shall be computed proportionately from the first day of 
the month in which the liability for the tax accrued to the following July 1. 

(c) In the event that any person subject to a tax imposed by this section 
engages in any of the activities enumerated in subsection (a) of this section 
at more than one place, such person shall pay the tax with respect to each 
such place. 

(d) Except as otherwise provided, whenever more than one of the activ- 
ities enumerated in subsection (a) of this section is carried on by the same 
person at the same time, such person shall pay the tax for each such activ- 
ity, according to the respective rates prescribed, 

(e) Any person subject to the tax imposed by this section shall, upon 
payment of such tax, register his name or style and his place or places of 
business with the collector of the district in which such place or places of 
business are located. 

(f ) Collectors are authorized to furnish, upon written request, to any 
person a certified copy of the names of any or all persons who may be listed 
in their respective collection districts as special taxpayers under this section, 
upon payment of a fee of §1 for each one hundred of such names or fraction 
thereof upon such copy so requested. 

Sec- 3* (a) No employee of any person who has paid the special tax and 
registered, as required by section 2 of this Act, acting within the scope of his 
employment, shall be required to register and pay such special tax. 

(b) An officer or employee of the United States, any State, Territory^ the 
District of Columbia, or insular possession, or political subdivision, who, in 
the exercise of his official duties, engages in any of the activities enumerated 
in section 2 of this Act shall not be required to register or pay the special 
tax, but his right to this exemption shall be evidenced in such manner as the 
Secretary may by regulations prescribe. 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person required to register and 
pay the special tax under the provisions of section 2 to import, manufacture, 
produce, compound, sell, deal in, dispense, distribute, prescribe, administer, 
or give away marihuana without having so registered and paid such tax. 

(b) In any suit or proceeding to enforce the liability imposed by this sec- 
tion or section 2, if proof is made that marihuana was at any time growing 
upon land under the control of the defendant, such proof shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence that at such time the defendant was a producer and liable 
under this section as well as under section 2. 

Sec, 5. It shall be unlawful for any person who shall not have paid the 
special tax and registered, as required by section 2, to send, ship, carry, 
transport, or deliver any marihuana within any Territory, the District of 
Columbia, or any insular possession, or from any State, Territory, the District 
of Columbia, any insular possession of the United States, or the Canal Zone, 
into any other State, Territory, the District of Columbia, or insular possession 
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of the United States: Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall 
apply to any common carrier engaged in transporting marihuana; or to any 
employee of any person who shall have registered and paid the special tax 
as required by section 2 while acting within the scope of his employment; 
or to any pterson who shall deliver marihuana which has been prescribed or 
dispensed by a physician, dentist, veterinary surgeon, or other practitioner 
registered under section 2, who has been employed to prescribe for the par* 
ticular patient receiving such marihuana; or to any United States, State, 
county, municipal, District, Territorial, or insular officer or official acting 
within the scope of his official duties. 

Sec. 6. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person, whether or not required 
to pay a special tax and register under section 2, to transfer marihuana, ex- 
cept in pursuance of a written order of the person to whom such marihuana 
is transferred, on a form to be issued in blank for that purpose by the 
Secretary, 

(b) Subject to such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, nothing 
contained in this section shall apply — 

(1) To a transfer of marihuana to a patient by a physician, dentist, 
veterinary surgeon, or other practitioner registered under section 2, in the 
course of his professional practice only: Provided, That such physician, den- 
tist, veterinary" surgeon, or other practitioner shall keep a record -of all such 
marihuana transferred, showing the amount transferred and the name and 
address of the patient to whom such marihuana is transferred, and such 
record shall be kept for a period of two years from the date of the transfer 
of such marihuana, and subject to inspection as provided in section 11. 

(2) To a transfer of marihuana, made in good faith by a dealer to a 
consumer under and in pursuance of a written prescription issued by a 
physician, dentist,, veterinary surgeon, or other practitioner registered under 
section 2: Provided, That such prescription shall be dated as of the day on 
which signed and shall be signed by the physician, dentist, veterinary sur- 
geon, or other practitioner who issues the same: Provided further, That such 
dealer shall preserve such, prescription for a period of two years from the 
day on which such prescription is filled so as to be readily accessible for 
inspection by the officers, agents, employees, and officials mentioned in sec- 
tion 11. 

(3) To the sale, exportation, shipment, or delivery of marihuana by any 
person within the United States, any Territory', the District of Columbia, or 
any of the insular possessions of the United States, to any person in any 
foreign country regulating the entry of marihuana, if such sale, shipment, or 
delivery of marihuana is made in accordance with such regulations for im- 
portation into such foreign country as are prescribed by such foreign country, 
such regulations to be promulgated from time to time by the Secretary of 
State of the United States. 

(4) To a transfer of marihuana to any officer or employee of the United 
States Government or of any State, Territorial, District, county, or municipal 
or insular government lawfully engaged in making purchases thereof for the 
various departments of the Army and Navy, the Public Health Service, and 
for Government, State, Territorial, District, county, or municipal or insular 
hospitals or prisons, 

(j>) To a transfer of any seeds of the plant Cannabis sativa L. to any 
person registered under section 2. 

(c) The Secretary shall cause suitable forms to be prepared for the pur- 
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poses before mentioned and shall cause them to be distributed to collectors 
for sale. The price at which such forms shall be sold by said collectors shall 
be fixed by the Secretary, but shall not exceed 2 cents each. Whenever any 
collector shall sell any of such forms he shall cause the date of sale, the 
name and address of the proposed vendor, the name and address of the 
purchaser, and the amount of marihuana ordered to be plainly written or 
stamped thereon before delivering the same. 

(d) Each such order form sold by a collector shall be prepared by him 
and shall include an original and two copies, any one of which shall be ad- 
missible in evidence as an original. The original and one copy shall be given 
by the collector to the purchaser thereof. The original shall in turn be given 
by the purchaser thereof to any person who shall in pursuance thereof , trans- 
fer marihuana to him and shall be preserved by such person for a period of 
two years so as to be readily accessible for inspection by any officer, agent, or 
employee mentioned in section 11. The copy given to the purchaser by the 
collector shall be retained by the purchaser and preserved for a period of 
two years so as to be readily accessible to inspection by any officer, agent, or 
employee mentioned in section 11. The second copy shall be preserved in 
the records of the collector. 

Sec. 7. (a) There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all transfers 
of marihuana which are required by section 6 to be carried out in pursuance 
of written order forms taxes at the following rates: 

(1) Upon each transfer to any person who, has paid the special tax and 
registered under section 2 of this Act, $1 per ounce of marihuana or frac- 
tion thereof. 

(2) Upon each transfer to any person who has not paid the special tax 
and registered under section 2 of this Act, $100 per ounce of marihuana or 
fraction thereof. 

(b) Such tax shall be paid by the transferee at the time of securing each 
order form and shall be in addition to the price of such form. Such trans- 
feree shall be liable for the tax imposed by this section but in the event thar 
the transfer is made in violation of section 6 without an order form and 
without payment of the transfer tax imposed by this section, the transferor 
shall also be liable for such tax. 

(c) Payment of the tax herein provided shall be represented by appropriate 
stamps to be provided by the Secretary and said stamps shall be affixed by 
the collector or his representative to the original order form. 

(d) All provisions of law relating to the engraving, issuance, sale, ac- 
countability, cancelation, and destruction of tax-paid stamps provided for in 
the internal-revenue laws shall, insofar as ^applicable and not inconsistent 
with this Act, be extended and made to apply to stamps provided for in this 
section. 

(e) All provisions of law (including penalties) applicable in respect of 
the taxes imposed by the Act of December 17, 1914 (38 Stat. 785; U. S. C, 
1934 ed., title 2<5, sees. 1040-1061, 1383-1391), as amended, shall, insofar 
as not inconsistent with this Act, be applicable in respect of the taxes im- 
posed by this Act. 

Sec. 8. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person who is a transferee re- 
quired to pay the transfer tax imposed by section 7 to acquire or otherwise 
obtain any marihuana without having paid such tax; and proof that any 
person shall have had in his possession any marihuana and shall have failed, 
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after reasonable notice and demand by the collector, to produce the order 
form required by section 6 to be retained by him, shall be presumptive evi- 
dence of guilt under this section and of liability for the tax imposed" by 
section 7, 

(b) No liability shall be imposed by virtue of this section upon any duly 
authorized officer of the Treasury Department engaged in the enforcement 
of this Act or upon any duly authorized officer of any State, or Territory, or 
of any political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, or of any in- 
sular possession of the United States, who shall be engaged in the enforce- 
ment of any law or municipal ordinance dealing with the production, sale, 
prescribing, dispensing, dealing in, or distributing of marihuana. 

Sec. 9- (a) Any marihuana which has been imported, manufactured, com- 
pounded, transferred, or produced in violation of any of the provisions of 
this Act shall be subject to seizure and forfeiture and, except as inconsistent 
with^ the provisions of this Act, all the provisions of internal-revenue laws 
relating to searches, seizures, and forfeitures are extended to include mari- 
huana. 

(b) Any marihuana which may be seized by the United States Govern- 
ment from any person or persons charged with any violation of this Act shall 
upon conviction of the person or persons from whom seized be confiscated 
by and forfeited to the United States. 

(c) Any marihuana seized or coming into the possession of the United 
States in the enforcement of this Act, the owner or owners of which are 
unknown, shall be confiscated by and forfeited to the United States. 

(d) The Secretary is hereby directed to destroy any marihuana confiscated 
by and forfeited to the United States under this section or to deliver such 
marihuana to any department, bureau, or other agency of the United States 
Government, upon proper application therefor under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary* 

Sec. 10. (a) Every person liable to any tax imposed by this Act shall 
keep such books and records, render under oath such statements, make such 
returns, and comply with such rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
from time to time prescribe. 

(b) Any person who shall be registered under the provisions of section 2 
in any internal-revenue district shall,- whenever required so to do by the 
collector of the district, render to the collector a true and correct statement 
or return, verified by affidavits, setting forth the quantity of marihuana re- 
ceived or harvested by him during such period immediately preceding the 
demand of the collector, not exceeding three months, as the said collector 
may fix and determine. If such person is not solely a producer, he shall set 
forth in such- statement or return the names of the persons from whom said 
marihuana was received, the quantity in each instance received from such 
persons, and the date when received. 

Sec, 11. The order forms and copies thereof and the prescriptions and 
records required to be preserved under the provisions of section 6, and the 
statements or returns filed in the office of the collector of the district under 
the provisions of section 10 (b) shall be open to inspection by officers, 
agents, and employees of the Treasury Department duly authorized for that 
purpose, and such officers of any State, or Territory, or of any political sub- 
division thereof, or the District of Columbia, or of any insular possession 
of the United States as shall be charged with the enforcement of any law or 
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municipal ordinance regulating the production, sale, prescribing, dispensing, 
dealing in, or distributing of marihuana. Each collector shall be authorized 
to furnish, upon written request, copies of any of the said statements or re- 
turns filed in his office to any of such officials of any State or Territory, or 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, or any insular 
possession of the United States as shall be entitled to inspect the said state- 
ments or returns filed in the office of the said collector, upon the payment of 
a fee of $1 for each 100 words or fraction thereof in the copy or copies so 
requested. 

Sec, 12. Any person who is convicted of a violation of any provision of 
this Act shall be fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 13. It shall not be necessary to negative any exemptions set forth in 
this Act in any complaint, information, indictment, or other writ or pro- 
ceeding laid or bought under this Act and the burden of proof of any such 
exemption shall be upon the defendant. In the absence of the production of 
evidence by the defendant that he has complied with the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 relating to registration or that he has complied with the provisions 
of section 6 relating to order forms, he shall be presumed not to have com- 
plied with such provisions of such sections, as the case may be. 

Sec. 14. The Secretary is authorized to make, prescribe, and publish all 
necessary rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act 
and to confer or impose any of the rights, privileges, powers, and duties 
conferred or imposed upon him by this Act upon such officers or employees 
of the Treasury Department as he shall designate or appoint. 

Sec. 15. The provisions of this Act shall apply to the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, and 
the insular possessions of the United States, except the Philippine Islands. 
In Puerto Rico the administration of this Act, the collection of the special 
taxes and transfer taxes, and the issuance of the order forms provided for in 
section 6 shall be performed by the appropriate internal-revenue officers of 
that government, and all revenues collected under this Act in Puerto Rico 
shall accrue intact to the general government thereof. The President is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue such Executive orders as will carry into effect 
in the Virgin Islands the intent and purpose of this Act by providing for 
the registration with appropriate officers and the imposition of the special 
and transfer taxes upon all persons in the Virgin Islands who import, 
manufacture, produce, compound, sell, deal in, dispense, prescribe, admin- 
ister, or give away marihuana. 

Sec. 16. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstances is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the 
application of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 17. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the second month 
after the month during which it is enacted. 

Sec. 18. This Act may be cited as the "Marihuana Tax Act of 1937." 

Approved, August 2, 1937. 
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The Foreign Policy Association has issued the following 
pamphlets under the Opium Research Committee's auspices: 

The Case Against Heroin, Pamphlet No, 24, 1923 

International Control of the Traffic in Opium, Pamphlet 
No. 33, May 1925 

The Opium Situation in India, Pamphlet No* 39, May 
1926 

Survey of Smoking Opium Conditions in the Far East, 
March 1927 

International Drug Control, Existing Methods and Pro- 
posed Solutions, Pamphlet No. 46, July 1937 

Twenty Years of Persian Opium, March 1928 

A B C of Narcotic Drugs, by Dr. O. Anselmino. League 
of Nations Publications, XI, Opium and Other Dan- 
gerous Drugs, 1931.XLI; and the Geneva Convention 
of 1931. Available free upon request 

International Limitation of Dangerous Drugs. Analysis 

* of plans for the May 1931 conference at Geneva, 

* showing developments since 1924. Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1931. 

International Administration of Narcotic Drugs, 1928- 
1934, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. X, No. 26, 1935. 

Montana, Black Spot on United States Narcotic Map, 
February 1936 

The Opium Menace in the Far East, Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, Vol. XII, No. 24, 1937 

World Opium Production {in preparation) 

Prices for quantity orders on these publications 
supplied on request. 
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Bureau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sir: 
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Reference is had to telephonic request received from the Bureau late 
.yesterday for information relative to the ^oreign Pol icy Association and the • 
^pSmerican Oivil Liberties Union. " ' — =- s 

foreign Policy Association , 

With respect to the Foreign Policy Association the following infor- 
mation has "been secured^ 

The Association was incorporated in 1918, holding its first meeting 1 
on April 23rd of that year, and celebrated its tenth anniversary at a luncheon 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York Oity, on Saturday, November 10, 1928. Its 
national headquarters are at 18 Ea/rt 41st Street, New Yoifc City, where it oc-, 
cupies the entire thirteenth floor, and its present Officers, Board of Directors, 
National Council, etc., as of October, 1929, consist of the following: 
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• OFFICERS 

James G. McDonald 

Chairman 
Euth Morgan 

Vice-Chairman 
Albert Lytle Deahe 

Treasurer 
Esther G. Ogden 

Secretary 
Carolyn E. Martin, 

Assistant Treasurer 
$live L. Sawyer 

Asst. to the Chairman 



RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 

Raymond Leslie Buell 

Director 

PROMOTION 
BUREAU 
Abbott Ingalls 

SPEAKERS* 
BUREAU 
Elisabeth McK. Scott 
WASHINGTON ' 
BUREAU 
William T. Stone 



NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

Miss Jane Addams x 
Edwin A* Alderman v - . 
George H. Blakeslee 
Roland *W* Boyden 
Chalres L# Carrick 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
Stephen P. Duggan,. 
\jharles K. Edmunds^ 
17. H. P. Faunce 
Frank J» Goodnow 
William Green 
Walker D* Hines 
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BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 

Bruce Bliven 
Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Mrs. M. 0. Draper — - 
Mrs. Learned Hand 
Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Charles P. Howland 
Paul U. Kellogg 
Edward Krehbiel 
Mrs, Thomas W. Lamont 
Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach 
Julian W. Mack 
Mrs. Helen Howell Moorhead 
Walter H. Pollak 
Very Rev. Howard C. Robbins 
Ralph S. Rounds 
Eustace Seligman, 
Miss Lillian D. Wald 
A. Livingston Warnshuis. 
Arthur Sachs, Chairman, 
Finance Committee 



BRANCH . 
CHAIRMEN 

Francis B. Biddle 

Philadelphia 
George S. Buck, Buffalo 
Mrs. Edward W. « Campion 

Columhus 
Dr* Amy M. Gilbert 

Elmira 
Leland M. Goodrich 

Providence 
Charles Hiland Hall 

Springfield (Mass.) 
Christian A. Herter 

Boston 
Charles P. Keyes 

Minneapolis 
George R. H. Nicholson 

'Hartford 



NATIONAL ( } 
COUNCIL K } 

Manley 0. Hudson 

Mrs, Simon Kuhn 

Thomas W. Lamont 

Sam A. Lewisohn 

V. Everit Macy 

Samuel Mather 

Herbert L. May 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell 

Rev. William P. Merrill 

Mrs. James Morrisson 

Robert R. Moton 

William A. Neilson 

George Stuart Patterson 

Roscoe Pound 

Chester Rowell 

Rev. John A. Ryan 

Dean William Scarlett 



Emory H. Niles, Baltimore Jeremiah Smith, J*. 
Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham Silas H. Strawn 

Albany Paul M. Warburg 

Dexter Perkins, Rochester Edwin S. Webster 
Walter S. Robertson William Allen White 

Richmond Michael Williams 

William L. West, St. Paul Owen D. Young 
Russell Wilson, Cincinnati 
Dr.S.B. Woodward, Worcester 

As to membership the Association states: M The greatest asset of the 
Foreign Policy Association is a membership of 10,000 Americans with a widespread, 
active interest in the part which wa as a people can and do play in the World 
Today." 

As to its objects the Association states: "Our object is to furnish | 
a background of unbiased facts against which may be f ormed independent and ae- ,J 
curate judgments on international events. 

"For this purpose, we maintain at New York an expert Research Staff, 
under the direction of Raymond Leslie Buell, which is engaged in studying first- 
hand and documentary sources to collect those facts which are published in the 
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weekly Hews Bulletin, and the fortnightly Information Service* During the past 
year, we have answered more than 3,000 requests for information coming from a 
great variety of people scattered throughout the country." 

"Incidentally, we have so revivified heckling as to convince men and 
women of the most varied points of view that here is an organization that plays 
square and at which they can get a hearing. Reprints of the New York luncheon 
discussions appear in the Pamphlet Series, and all of them are broadcast over 
YKAF." 

One of the further objects is "to discuss current problems of foreign 
affairs in an objective and scholarly manner, presenting both sides of the ques- 
tion and leaving the reader to form his own opinion," 

The Association claims that in the eighty-two meetings held last year 
throughout the country the total attendance amounted to thirty-one thousand and 
states that its growth in the last ten years has resulted in the development of 
a Washington Bureau "which has contact with official and press representatives 
in the Capital; a Speakers * Bureau engaged in supplying speakers on internation- 
al affairs to organizations throughout the country; and the Chairman's weekly 
radio talks over WEAF on the subject of "The World. Today," 

In addition, the Association states: "Each year at least 86$ of for- 
mer members have reaffirmed their faith by continuing their membership . Our 
work is so sound, so free of any axe to grind that we count among our members 
men and women of widely divergent viewpoints; newspaper editors, government of- 
ficials, scholars, business men and labor leaders." 

The cost of membership is as follows: 

c 

Cooperating Membership .*....♦♦ 10,00 

(Three dollars of this membership is 
for a year's subscription to the fort- 
nightly Information Service." 

Regular Membership . . ♦ . • 5.00 

Associate Membership 3.00 

(Open only to faculty and undergraduates 
in schools and colleges and to the clergy) 

Contributing Membership 25.00 

Sustaining Membership • ♦ 100.00 

The Speakers' Bureau of the Foreign Policy Association issues a book- 
let containing the subjects and names of speakers on international, political 
and economic questions for the use of the organizations interested in such sub- 
jects. The booklet states that the list of speakers on foreign affairs includes 
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"both men and women, foreign and American, liberal, middle of tlie road and con- 
servative." 

The Association also sells certain publications ranging in price 
from ten cents to five dollars, a list of vtfiich are attached to this letter. 

There are also being forwarded two copies each of pamphlets bearing 
titles respectively "The Foreign Policy Association Presents" and "10 years of 
the F«, P. A*", which contain infonaation regarding the organization, its mem- 
bership and activities; also two other small pamphlets and copies of applica- 
tions for membership and for tickets for luncheons; also three copies of the 
"News Bulletin", Volume IX, No. 5, issue of December 6, 1929. 

American Civil liberties Union 

With respect to this organization the following information was 
obtainedt 

This organization which was originally made up of a number of others 
of the same general stripe was formed early in 1917 with the object it claimed 
of carrying on free speech and assemblage * 

Its present headquarters in New York City are at 100 - Fifth Avenue, 
and its officers and National Comniittee are made, up of the following: 

OFFICERS 

Harry Fo Ward - Chairman 

Helene Phelps Stokes - Vice Chairman 

David Starr Jordan - Yice Chairman 

James Ho MSurer - Vice Chairman 

B» W» HuebBch - Treasurer 
^Roger N. Baldwin - DIRECTOR 
y Ernest Bailey - DIRECTOR 

Lucille B. Milner - Field Secretary 

Arthur Go Hays - Counsel 

Clayton S. Spear - Washington Correspondent* 

NATIONAL COMITTEE 

Charles F. Amidon 
Harry Elmer Barnes 
Herbert So Bigelow 
Edwin M. Borchard 
Richard Co Cabot 
John So Codman 
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^Clarence Darrow 

John Dewey- 
James EU Dillard 
.-Robert W# Dunn 

John Lovejoy Elliott 

Elizabeth Glendon Evans 
^Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 

Felix Frankf ruter 

Ernst Freund 

Kate Orane Gartz 

Norman Hopgood 

Hubert C» Herring 

Morris Hillqruit 

John Haynes Holmes 

Frederic Co Howe 

James Weldon Johnson 

Helen Kellar 
.^George W» Kirchway 

Julia C» Lathrop 

Agnes Brown Leach 

Arthur LeSuerver 

Henry R« Linville 
-Robert Morss Lovett 

Mary E« McDowell 

Anne Martin 

Alexander Meiklejohn 

Henry R« Massey 

A. J. Muste 

Scott bearing 

Walter Nelles 

Fremont Older 

Julia S. O'Connor Parker 

William Pickens 

Jeannette Rankin 

Edward A # Ross 

John A. Ryan 

John Nevin Sayre 

Joseph Schlossberg 

Rose Schneiderman 

Vida D» Scudder 

AbJ.a Hibber Silver 

John F. Sinclair 

Clarence R. Skinner 
^Norman M# Thomas 
■ Edward D» Tittmann 

Albert !£• Todd 

William S* U'Ren 
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^-~Oswald Garrison Yillard 
Bo Charney Vlodeck 
David Nailers te in 
George P* West 
Peter Witt 
L* Hollingsworth, Wood* 

The aims and objects are as follows: 

PrincipalS o 

Preedom of speech., press, and assemblage to direct efforts in these 
lines, to speak freely without permit no matter how radical or violent in any 
public place. 

ffree Press ♦ No censorship over mails by postal authorities in any 
way. Printed matter never to be subject to political censorship. No 
license or control over distribution of literature or hand bills in public 
or private places* 

Bight to Strike* Ytorkers to unite into organizations of their own 
choosing and right to strike should neYex be infringed by law. To con- 
demn compulsory arbitration* 

Law Enforcement . Oppose the deputizing of private police as regular 
police for the purpose of sending them into industrial strike areas* 

Bight of Free Trial * Any person charged with offenses whether radical 
or criminal to be given free trial. In case of a poor person aid to be 
given* 

Immigration, Deportation, Passports * No person should be refused ad- 
mission to United States especially radicals of various beliefs, nor should 
Aliens be deported for expression of opinion or for membership in radical 
revolutionary organizations. Citizenship papers not to be refused Aliens 
because of radical expression in the cause of labor. 

This organization was particularly active during the recent trial at 
Gastonia, N.C* where a number of laboring men were charged with murder and 
at a meeting of the organization the question regarding the procedure and 
selection of counsel for appeal of the Gastonia case was brought up. At 
the same meeting the Board authorized the employment of Gilbert Hyatt as 
publicity man in North Carolina, his pay to be commensurate with the pay 
he was already receiving from the magazine known as "Labor", plus expenses* 
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At tlie same meeting the Board approved the recommendation of Paul 
Douglas for supporting the civil rights of Haitians as follows: 

Hearings to be held with the State Department and the President to 
urge replacement of Military High Commissioner, by a Civil Commissioner, 
political election of a Haitian Congress; appointment of as many Haitians 
as possible in the Haitian Government; the appointment of someone to go to 
Haiti for the United States Government and make recommendation of policy. 

At a meeting Held November 25, 1929 the Board approved -paying the 
expenses of H. G. Gulley as investigator for the American Civil Liberties 
Union at Gastonia. Information has also been received to the effect that 
Arthur Garfield Hays,' was at Gastonia, IT%C. in the interests of the 
strikers and was said to be General Counsel for them* 

For your further information Paul Douglas, mentioned above is also 
listed as one of the speakers listed by the Foreign Policy Association. 

The American Civil Liberties Union is now active in San Bernardino 
' California, where they have furnished bail for several persons who have 
been arrested as Communists. 

The foregoing comprises all the information regarding these two 
organizations which could be obtained at this time* 

' Very truly yours, 
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0. D. McKean 

Special Agent in Charge. 
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Mr. Tolson. A^.1 




Mr. Baughraan .1 




Mr. Clegg I 




Mr. Coffey ......I 




Mr. Crowl „ I 




Mr. Dawsey 1 




Mr. Egan, 1 




Mr. Foacworth ..] 




Mr. Glavin-„~„1 


WASHINGTOh 


RMpRE^efrnueive. J 


WILLI a *&rsi8ttfei _ J 


CHARLES 


A. THOMSON 

Mr. Lester „ 




Mr. McXntire 




Mr. Nichols .. 




Mr. Bennington . 




Mr. Schilder 




Mr. Tamm ._ . ., 




Mr. Tracy 




Miss Gandy 





Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Washirgton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

Thank you very much for your suggestion 
that I get in touch with Mr. H. J. Anslinger. I 
have worked with him very closely since the founding 
of the Bureau of Narcotics, and with the representa- 
tive of the State Department, Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, 
Assistant Chief of the Far Eastern Division, as well. 

For your private information this' pamphlet 
was written at the request of Mr. Anslinger, and the 
Treasury Department bought the entire first edition. 
Knowing your outstanding leadership in the field of 
crime prevention, I hoped that perhaps you might find 
it possible to give me an opportunity to talk the 
matter over with you so that we could use the pamphlet 
to -the best advantage in the educational campaign 
against the spread of this drug. I am entirely at 
your disposal at any time if you will be good enough 
to telephone my office - District 3780 - and make an 
appointment. 

I Very sincerely yours, __._.. 

Mrs. Howell Moorhead, Secretary 
Opium Research Committee 
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Spril 15, 1938. 



Sits. Howell ifobrhead, Secretary, 
Opium Research Committee, Washington Bureau, 
Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 
itetional Press Building, U 

Washington* D. 'CT" ' >''; 



Dear Mrs, Moorheadr 









-.« 



« Mr. JN#tha2* „„, 
. IVir. Ofoletoi} ^„, 
3Mr, Baugtesn 
. Mr; Clsgff.,*., 

&&. Bspsn— .*.%,. 

^Jr. Glavia.,„ 
Mr. Harbo ,,,„ 
Mr;HoUel,.A 
'Hr." Lester ., 

\ Vtrv fi&Ontfra, 
Air, Nsughte! 

Vtr. Penai«£ti 
: Air. Ao8«g^£d 

>Ir/T&5^ x 1_ 






; Upon &y return to the eity'usy attention ha& bren : \ 
called to. your letter of y&rch 15 i 1923, ia which you 
enclosed a copy of the pamphlet published by the foreign 
Policy Issociation entitled ^Ma^ihuana^ tUe ifeff Daajorons ! 
0rug» H It, was indeed thoughtful of you to m&ke this / < 
pamphlet available to as and I do. w at* you to Unon How much, - 
I appreciate youir courteey in dbing go/ "\ : ^ : , : 

May I advise th*vb fcho /enforcement ( of the Federal \ 
JJarcotics Statute is not\withiu th? investigative juris- ^ ; 
diction of this Bureau, being within the? purviea of the Bureau 
of Harootics under the direction of Honorable JL J^ .AasJ±nger> 
■ Commissioner/ Bureau of Narcotics, tJ. 3* Department of the/ 
.^easury, Washington, D. C, and it has occurred to^ne thkt \ 
yqu might desire to discuss*, the dissemination' of your pamphlet 
with Mr* Anslinger* \ \^/ V 4 • , ' 

Sincerely yours, ; - • 



John Edgar 'Hoover., 
" Director* - • 
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278 VJ 4th St, 
New Tork City. 
June 10. 




s±®m 



The Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

My husband and I heard this speech and thought^ 
it should be called to your attention. It seems . 
j strange that a loyal ianerican should allude to 
more "dynamic" i.e. more powerful and able forms 

■ of government, evidently meaning the dictator powers 
That he should go on to say that the fighting ■ - 
spirit had gone out of democracy seems harlly 

" less strangea. The speaker appeared to have a 
barely distinguishable foreign accent. 

Sincerely, 






Betty Aaam^Duquesne 



BECQRDED 




UAERJCA LOOKS ABROAD'"" 
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r Twenty-eighth Broadcast .^^"^ "" May 26, 1940 



Presented by the *f # § €f !Jt fttf f |&f , Eveiy g,^ 

U?BW^^^y.^sspiiatJpnV^ $* ^ ( (y fa * 5 :1& to 3:30 E.D.S.T. 

• rWesinrOik Street ^ 7/ ^ «*0^t National Broadcasting Company 

New York^N.Y. TU €l$ ^ W*$r# *1 Blue Network 



. . ^ "PROSPECTS OF A NAZI VICIQRY" * '^'^^1^ f 5 @\f*fc* 

John Ciellde- ^ $ , ^^^^ ^ g* " 

Good afternoon! In the densely-pbpulated plains of western Belgium and 
northern France a great battle is seething. I It may well decide the outcome of this 
war and determine the form of society and philosophy of life that will prevail in 
Europe, A large Allied army is fighting heroically to escape from the steel pincers 
which threaten to close down on it. The' British and French, aided by the Belgians, 
are battling, with a desperation born of a knowledge that their very existence is at 
stake. They must halt the German drive now or never. If they fail, the stage will 
be set for an invasion of Britain and an Italian attack in the Mediterranean. 

The progress of the Gorman military machine has been phenomenal* It has 
swept ^ through four countries, occupied most of Belgium and irrupted into France, 
What is responsible for these amazing German successes? For one. thing, the Nazis 
-have developed mobile, offensive warfare to a perfection never before equalled. 
Powerful bombers dive down to blast the advance positions of the enemy. Hundreds of 
heavily-armored tanks roll in relentlessly, spitting fire and taking advantage of the 
. ponfusion. Motorized infantry pours through every breach, and other troops, trained 
for long marches, move in to mop up and consolidate the advance. Every effort is 
made to break enemy morale. The use of parachute troops and "fifth 'columns" is now 
.■500 well-known -to require comment. Perhaps more important has. been the employment of 
v 'fast-moving columns which filter through every weak point in the enemy lines, s toile- 
ting from the rear, destroying supply depots and cutting off communications. Low- 
flying attack planes suddenly roqr over marching enemy troops, dropping bombs and 
raking the soldiers with machine-gund . Such tactics are highly demoralizing and 
^difficult to combat. 



Gorman strategy, too, h£s been characterized by an unusual boldness of 
conception and execution. The German generals, if *lcf t ±o their own devices, would ' 
probably not have carried out such a plan of attack. The military mind is generally 
conservative, reluctant to resort to new and untried methods. Very likely Hitler * > 
has been the driving genius. Thp army is the Fuehrer's pet child, his own creation. 
The former corporal has become the generalissimo. Ho rushes in where others fear to 
tread. Ever since he drove the hesitant Gorman generals to occupy the Rhineland in 
1936, he has called the moves and supplied the motive power. Hitler does not shrink 
from risking everything. With him it is a question of "do or die."' He has poured 
all of Germany's man-power and material into thi*s gigantic effort to win a Blitzkrieg, 
And so far his recl&esdnegS tmd boldness appear to "have borne fruit. 



I %\ But this formidable military machine could never have been created if 

Germany* s economy had not been effectively geared to the w>r. For many ywvs before 
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the outbreak of hostilities the Nazis were hard at work to establish what they called 
a hebrwirtschaft , a military economy. The sole objective was to create an invincible 
armament. Labor, industry, agriculture and foreign trade were mobilized in this 
endeavor . The standard of living was sacrificed. Considerations of private enter- 
prise and individual freedom were over-ridden. Thus from the very beginning Germany 
was able to throw into this struggle its maximum economic and military strength. 

. Finally, the Nazi campaign has been powered by a fanatic zeal-and^fighting 
spirit. Make no mistakej Nazism is a revolutionary faith. It represents a new 
concept of society. It revolutionizes the relationship of the individual to the 
community. Just as the French soldiers under Napoleon carried the French Revolution 
through Europe, so the Nazis are bearing the torch of revolution in one hand, and 
the sword in the other. These thousands of young German soldiers would not display 
isuch daring and initiative, unless they were inspired by a revolutionary idea and a 
^blind devotion to the German Fuehrer. The bulk of the German people on the home 
front have also bepn rallied about the swastika. For many of them Hitler appears at 
last to be realizing the true German destiny. The Nazis have cleverly exploited the 
leelmg of the German people that they, eighty million strong, are better equipped 
to organize and control Europe than forty-seven million British or forty-two million 
Frenchmen. 

*+* n .+4 f° r ° 11 this * he mies were Poorly prepared. The French, and particularly 
the British, always under-estimated Hitler and the power of the Nazi movement. They 
indulged in too much wishful thinking about the possibility of a political or 
economic collapse in Germany. The flippant characterization of Hitler as' a house- 
painter or paperhangcr fooled many people. Even after war broke out, the Allies 
relied too much on a static conception of warfare. They believed that their 
superiority of economic and financial resources would tell in the end, and that the 
Germans could be starved out. The comparative inactivity of Germany after the 
Polish campaign encouraged the Allies in the conviction that they would have ample 
tame to mobilize the military and economic strength needed to deliver the final blow. 
They moved far too slowly in stepping up the production of armament. In Britain, 
particularly, the government and people were too reluctant to interfere with normal 
business and shoulder the heavy sacrifices required for .the grim task of war. * 

We as Americans, however, would do well not to be too severe in our 
strictures of the Allies. Few of us can rightfully claim that we foresaw all this, 
or that we fully realized the scope of Nazi ambitions and the extent of German power. 
Otherwise we too might have taken measures. Nor could anyone have predicted the ease 
with which the Dutch, Belgian and French defense works crumpled before the German 
onslaught. Hitherto there had been little reason to Question the adage that the 
power of defense usually keeps pace with the development of offensive weapons. 

The Allied military situation is not, of course, wholly beyond repair. 
There are still opportunities for effective counter-attack before the Germans have 
consolidated their positions. In a daring plan of campaign such as the German, 
crucial mistakes may yet be made. The Germans arc drawing heavily on their reserves 
of man-power and material without being able to replace them as rapidly. Their 
supplies are not inexhaustible. Meanwhile, the grave emergency has at last gal- 
vanized the Allies into energetic action. In Britain the Churchill government has 
awakened the people to the gravity of the situation. A law giving the cabinet 
sweeping authority to conscript labor and national wealth has been rushed through 
Parliament. New and energetic men are directing the various ministries dealing with 
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the production of aircraft, munitions and the mobilization of labor. Measures have"" ~" 
been taken to combat an invasion. Everyone is putting his shoulder to the wheel. 
In Erance, too, reorganisation has been the order of the day. A shalce-up in the 
army has placed General 7/cygand, an old disciple of Foch, in command, The Premier 
has appealed to every soldier to stand his ground. The Frenchman will fight bit- 
terly to defend his beloved native soil. But all these efforts nay come too late. 
Unquestionably the Allies are now battling against almost overwhelming odds. The 
enemy has seized a large part of supplies stored in northern France and in the 
channel ports j and Allied pilots are approaching exhaustion in their jrallant attempts 
*to combat German superiority in tho air. 

//" ^ e ^ this country must resolutely face the prospect and consequences of va 
//Nazi victory in Europe. If Hitler wins., we must be prepared for the disappearance « 
of democratic institutions in Europe .|TWo must even expect that tho British and 
French will keenly resent our unwillingness to give them more effective aid. We 
may see a Fascist United States of Europe .X The French and British Empires may be 
disrupted. In Africa Germany may acquiro^olonies in close proximity to South 
America. In Europe tho Nazis expect to organize a vast continental market and 
production machine which undoubtedly would have tremendous economic bargaining 
power in Latin America and other countries overseas. The British navy, which has 
stood between us and Europe, would be wiped out. And in the Far East the disposi- 
tion of French, British and Dutch colonies would confront us with burning questions. 

Ihile we must face the facts, there is no cause for panic and hysteria. 
There is no danger of invasion in the immediate future. German parachute troops 
will not be landed, nor will New York be bombarded overnight. The fear of "fifth 
columns-^does .gUBBHfetegj^ 

T^oT7r^pfln^^ 



""What then must we do? First of all, there is need for a sober and 
intelligent reappraisal of our position in the world. We must carefully examine 
. what we want to defend and how we shall def ond it. We must not become too alarmed 
byjjhii-jn*aiycharges thotth^ bjQ^i^M thcrto spent iidsXS^^3B^0SSSSS!^»l^ 






AgggggBrff ovQVDQ£oi^a J ^^oo^^^T^ns^^u^rv' must 

t now revamp xts defense program to raoet tbie now situation which has arisen. Wo can 
no longer count on the British navy as tho first bulwark of our defense. The pos- 
sibility of establishing an adequate defense system for the entire Western Hemisphere 
will have to be examined. We may be compelled to take over tho possessions of 
European powers on the American continents in order to keep then out of German 
hands. And v<e must also tackle energetically those bottlenecks in our production 
machinery which may hamper us in carrying out our armament program. This will 
involve the training of more 'skilled labor and the building" of additional plarits 
here and there. -Adequate supplies of certain vital raw materials like rubber and 
tin will have to be secured. To this ond w<? shall need to study the possibility 
and desirability of striving for hemispheric economic self-sufficiency. 

*i We cannot neglect one other task, perhaps the most vital one. And that 
is the ^reinforcement of our spiritual defenses. The democratic world has had one 
faulty in common. We have permitted our institutions to lose a certain amount of 
vitality. We have taken our freedom too much for granted. We are no longer so 

I /eager and enthusiastic to defend it against the challenge of newer and more dynamic 
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philosophies of government. In other -w ords , the f ij^^ ^g^^^fea^^^i^,^^^ 
- til ^mScM^^^&^^^a lso^^errW r k&oii ' ^ r lTr'an Tolssehsion, too little soli- 
*c^iV*andSmity|i Very often freedom has been treated not as a groat privilege, but 
as a means to acquire selfish advantage. Perhaps this war in Europe will not have 
been entirely in vain if it brings about a revival of the national spirit m our own 
country. We may yet attain a greater appreciation of our liberties and a renewed 
determination to defend them. But at the same time there must be less political 
sniping and a greater willingness to pull in harness. Without these, democracy can- 
not work. 

This country need not fall victim to defeatism. To use a German phrase, we 
have ample "living space" on this" hemisphere. In a common effort with the other 
American countries .we can create a groat commonwealth, resting upon cooperation rather 
than coercion. Opportunities are not lacking. Our resources are immense and vre have 
the technical ingenuity to use them. Thero is no reason why we should not be able to 
exoand our production for defense and still maintain and advance our living standards. 
Nor need we sacrifice social progress. Our farms produce a surplus of food. *e have 
millions of idle men, and plenty of idle industrial capacity. We can and must put 
them to work. The essential condition is that government, industry and labor pull 
together in a true cooperative spirit. Let us all put our shoulders to the wheol. 

PERTINENT F.P.A. PUBLICATIONS 

BUILDING THE THIRD REICH - Here is the background of Germany's present tremendous 

struggle. How successful has this preparation boon; has it affected the German 
standard of living; what are Hitler's plans for the future of Germany and 
Europe? 56 pages - 25^ 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE UNDER FIRE - Focusing on the present life-and-doath struggle of 
an Empire which includes one out of every four persons in the world, this book 
sketches graphically the British Empire's growth, government and guidajtig 
principles. Published May 29, 1940. 96 pages - 250 

WAR ATLAS - 45 living maps Rising a new technique, with text facing each map. Enables 
you to follow the day-to-day news of the war wherever it may spread throughout 
the world. 96 pages - 25£ 

THE UNITED STATES FACES A NEW WORLD ORDER. 4 pages - 5£ 



Foreign Policy Association 
8 West 40th Street, New York 

Enclosed is <£, for which please send mo a copy of 
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United states iBepavixtiBttt xtf ?fix&txt$ 

New York, N.Y. 
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August 28, 1940 



Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington, D« 0. 



Re: FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, INC, 
Internal Security 



> 



Dear Sir: 



For the information of the Bureau there are being 
forwarded herewith, the following pamphlets purchased at the 
^ office of the FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, INC*: 

W QUEST OF EMPIRE - The Problem Of Colonies" 
by* Walter Cohsuelo^fangsam# 

^%TILES WITHOUT BULLETS - The Stray of Economic 
Warfare » by ThQmas//Brbckway # 

f 

l «THE/ PEACE THAT FAILED - JEJow Europe Sowed The 

j Seeds of War « - by Varian^Fry. 

The above are all in a series of so-called "Headline 



Books". 




V jf Eric, 6.\ 



The following three are World Affairs Pamphlets: 



^ 



r "DEFENDING AMERICA" - by Major George FieldingTEliot. 
{^AMERICA CHARTS HER COURSE" - by David H?"popper 

As 4- - - 

/AMERICA'S CHOICE JKmAHL*. by "William TiStone and i. 
the Research Staff of the Foreign Policy Assoc-',. 
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Mrs* Betty Adams Duquasrte 
578 Test 4th Street 

New York* Hew York 



Bear #rs* Buquesne ; 



% wish to acknowledge ^ceipt of your letter of 
June 10, 1940* and to express appyeciition for tho interest 
you have displayed* ■, ; - ; 

You my h® assured ,th# content of your communication 
and its enclosure has been note&^and is being givfen appro* ; 
prints attention* : , * 

Tery* truljr yburs r 



Mr. To (son 




M>. Nathan * ' 


Mr. £. A. Temm .... 
Mr* Cleffg 




Mr. Ut!d 


Mr, FoxwortK 
Mr, Coffey r 


Mr. Eg an 


Mr. ©levin ' * 




Mr. Hartp 


Mr. Hendon , 


Mr. Mclntlre ' *"' 


Mr, N tone ft 




Mr« Pennington 


. 


Mr,. Rosea 


1 


Mr. Qujnn, Tamntf 
Mm. Frtaa , ^ 

Per*. Filet 'V'^ Vf 


.1 

1. 


Tour Room - ^> 


Mr. Tracy 


Miss Candy 





John K^ga* Bower " 
. Director 
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T&5K iM M Mrtb for your fcrfoaaatifcu 



above o*i . T . 

a** of tfaS* *w*3gN* ^S*^S,J2«5 S3SSH* uader.tiauitog 
organisation ****** 19 ^JX^t*t*s S»* tti wseoiatictt baa 
of taternfctional »«*S». #* 5 f!LIS tmdw «» direction of Bftyaoad ( 
"faarort staff of tea reseercb JES^SfiS S? *<m»at*«a ***«* t 

oraa»i»a*i<** i» »wf»te«i ««*» » ** £;J!» 4* inform diacussiaa 
of international «■"* «* ^1^,1 i \rf?2rt2£ £*#*& relation end • 



J 1 '*, ' t ■ 




fitjfttartdp Folic? Buttetta - 

(Weekly coasts * the reeea ** ■** upon current 
news is it relates to foreign affaaxa,) j 

-rftaeiga poliojr Beporta - 



t.-'^ 



(Dotted studies eacfc present^ %*£&^ ^A 
international problem) „^%w-----^~,^' 

mqmm® &■ -m^v 1 a /., 7-A.tf J 
foreign Poli<y IW*«« - fJ^L^A^n 

(Analysis of i^^ of *orld af^W^n 



te poofca - 



* rfc A 



«&2 ss» wws^Bi&u. 



/„* vAA&""Aj 
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adequate isaderatanding of the world issue in the 
news.) 

"**»l*shiB£fcCB t swa tetter ~ 

(Current developaaeata in Waeh&MffciJn not elsewhere 
published regarding tfcited States foreiga policy,) 

r^(lfee officials of this org*niss,tioa are listed as* 






Bayiwnd Leslie Basil 
^jgllisa Tr"S%oae. 
William AlMBLdridge 
Ssther &r"3J$&» 



Preiidtot 
Viet President 
treasurer 
Secretary 
Assistant treasurer* 



y 



:X/\_ 1 



(fetter from N.Y. Field Office 6/2/27 61-7566-426).) 
*•" ~ She following quotation was secured from 'the constitution of 

the. abnvs organisation* 

"The object of ifae Pore ign Policy Association Is to 
carry on research and educational activities to aid in the 
understanding and constructive development of Aoerioan FO:p~ 
eign policy,* (62-844-14), 



^ 



, The organisation is presently located in the tfideton House* 

st 38th Street, Hew fork QiW* It is reported to be headed at 

^ by Qsneral Wmtic R. McCoy* (Report of S.A.. P.I. McGarraghy, 10/7/40. 

V 65-12174-6) 

V fhe Foreign Policy Association is a continuation of .the leagus / 

%tione which wajs reportedly pre*Soviet.(i£ e port of S.A.. G.J. Starr, 

\ 1/21/22—62-84-4-6) 

, . ,* ^une, 1927, * ieurce in Europe advised that the Foreign J 

atlon was considered as being pro-Buasian in its views and y 

; ' J (61-6286-1) 

lOOifidteatial soiree advised in tfa&uajy* 1927 that the Foreign 
siation was sponsored in its inception by the American Civil u / 
^ion and that it at the tis» favored recognition of Soviet / ^ 
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\* occtfictettUl »ouro» in H&rcfe* 1937 *epo^tad * rtamtly 
f owed {fciranist ftwtjf tt tfolted 5fcQnt** org^iiifctiGn nw®ty$ t&* 
^CJpoper&tlro Goimttte* on Pulfticattc«ui # 3 West 40th Street* Ifirnr Yo«& 
City, thin <^giuai»t$esa m* formed ostaptftligy to dic&t*ibut# pa»o§ 
littrsttw* *&& tfcit £&$t t itasording to tk# *cmro&, essoins why ths 
X a H,C«A* and tfea Foreign Policy k*n<&imWm *wt ptranaaded to 3oin# 
It f»s org*nis#d ^4 jf inaaSid 3©i&tJy Igr Jt» &&l&ir£*ig groups* 
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"-"Htforld Peaoewaya- 

— Foreign PeJ£ey Association 

■Hteagui for IDtftaaHwial Democracy 
-•a&jrld Peace Fowudaliatt 
and Others, (Hal Hart, NYC, 61-7566-260) 

4 confidential source adsised that Sarah-JEaapert who worked \ 
at the Eoreign Policy Association!, said that an Important part of the \ 
strategy of a recent student peace strike had been worked oat at the V. 
Foreign Policy Association office* $he stated that die had acted un- 
officially because aba Could not work openly for something so obriously 
directed by the Coawunist Party, (Hal Hart, 6/10/37 6I-7566-419) ^j#-~*~- 

- (• infoftaatien was received on Hareh 13* 1938 to the effect that / 
the Foreign Policy Association Student Department was a consultant on i 

educational saterial for theS^erlcan Touth Congress, 55 West 42ud Street ^ 
Sew York City, according to a panphlet iaaued by the latter organise-* 
tion entitled^fouth Pilgriaage for Jobs and Education*, which pilgrimage , , 
aas to be held in Washington, D» C», on March 30*12* 1938* The American / 
Touth Congress was the center of cooperation through which ntaaerotts_or~ j 
.igRnlaations participated in -what was known as thrs^lgri^ge^jf/ QtherV™' 
'interested an this movement were* >* 

5hV*j»erioan League for peace and Democracy 
*-r*aerioan Students Union - 

^ — — - <& "- n ft"i»?wr t * jgj£" ; 

-~ interna^ienal Workers Order : 

—Rational Maritime Union 
-^fotaag ccanunist league * . 

I and other so-called liberal or reportedly Caosranietic organisation*, / 

I ' (Bob M. 3/13/38, &-7566-S8BS3) 
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..' Wjb .. ^S'UfS* *** * 3L *° b f! a *•«•**»* to to* ««fcrt ti*i the 
-Trrastltatt of Btoifio B«i»ticns t 3L39 S»st &a& street* ifow &»fc Cite* 
igrk* iwgr <&0««3y «Ufe tta* Sfcwiiga PoUqr J*wai*«&u £ Went 4o£ 
Start, *■* X«ft CIV «nd Sks-ite**! 2aa*ittt1» ©f Jkt#*»»&c6«3. Afftti**, f;?, 
fcttdm* fegLHBdft (65-5938-268C) . 'V *- y j 

• * « S* ** 9 tr^*fi»tt is ELiKiattf* «f tt» SgftttfcgPi* Bureau of the 
Ftaiga miesr Associativa* She resides »t X7'8srt toft 3tart* Kew l 
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What It Is 

The Foreign Policy Association is a non-partisan, 
non-commercial organization founded in 1918 to 
increase the interest and understanding of Ameri- 
can citizens in international affairs. It is an educa- 
tional — not a propaganda organization. 



Where It Is 

National Headquarters are in New York City at 
22 East 38th Street. Branch cities are listed on the 
back of this leaflet. 



How It Functions 

Research — The backbone of the educational work 
of the FPA is its Research Department, composed 
of highly qualified experts in international rela- 
tions. The members of the Department have at 
their command a wealth of information acquired 
through study, travel, and frequent visits to "Wash- 
ington, where contact with Congress, government 
departments and foreign embassies is maintained 
by the Association's 'Washington Bureau. 

Public Discussion — At FPA meetings periodically 
held in New York and the Branch cities, problems 
of international affairs are discussed by well-known 
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speakers. The 1941-1942 list of speakers included: 
Herbert L. Matthews, William L. Batt, Major 
George Fielding Elliot, Ralph Assheton, Mrs. 
Franklin E>. Roosevelt, Bjarne Braatoy, Hanson 
Bald^win, Henry R. Luce. The audience is always 
given an opportunity to question the speakers, and 
student forums are usually held in connection with 
each meeting. / 



What It Publishes 

Foreign Policy Bulletin — Published weekly, pre- 
sents a brief, factual analysis of the latest national 
and international news. 

Headline Books — -Published six times a year, pre- 
sent a 60 page discussion of significant international 
developments. Recent titles include Russia At War, 
Germany At War, Overseas America. This series 
is written in popular style and illustrated with 
charts and maps. 

Foreign Policy Reports — Published semi-monthly, 
are documented analyses of current international s 

problems. Recent titles include: Machinery of \ 

Oollaboratio7i between the United Nations, Hemi- 
sphere Solidarity in the War Crisis, India's Role in 
the World Conflict. 
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FOR STUDENTS 

$1.00 the Academic Year 

or 

60c a Semester 



Free Admission to: 

FPA meetings* 

Student Forums (led by experts) following FPA 
meetings 

Informal student-led round tables 
Foreign Policy Bulletin every week 

Headline Book: One each semester* 

Student members who join during the Fall term 
' will receive Uniting Today for Tomorrorvz The 

United Nations in War and Peace. 

Foreign Policy Reports semi-monthly. 

Student members may subscribe at the special rate 
of $1. a semester. 
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*Or whatever privileges your local FPA branch accords its 
student members. 

r -f y 

High School and College Students carrying 
at' least TO credit hours a weelc are eligible. 
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FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
22 East 384 Street, New Yorfc, N. Y. 
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Address, 



Please enroll me as a Student Member for the 



□ |1, Academic year (Oct to June) 

□ 60c, Fall Semester (Oct, to Feb.) 

'□ |L Foreign Policy Reports for one semester 

□ {2, Foreign Policy Reports for academic year 
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Teacher most interested in international affairs, 
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I3EUDRANDUE FOR MR. LADD 



I am transmitting to you a circular -which -was 
sent to me for whatever consideration you may 
believe advisable • 
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Very respectfully yours, 
Files Division 
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Bear Sir* 
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*he Office of Censorship ©f the tytited States 
has furnished the, Bureau rlth a copy of aa Intercept dated 
June At 2942, directed to Xgaaoio G3rci&keXL©ss, H3riburo& 
243, Hestcoj, D. 3?„, frora Foreign Policy i&sociation, 
Incorporated, 22 Eaot 33th Street, Be* 2ork Oity, photo- 
static copies of which are transmitted herewith, 

Xfi vica* of the information, cet forth in thio 
intercept, it io dqeired that a jrellxaliw&y iavesticatien 
• ho conducted regarding thic organiaatioa' end tho Eureau 
advised accordingly. . , , 

Xt io oa&ested that a copy of tho posrohlot 
entitled "Ovorceaa toerlca" ho oeeured by your office ' 
'TDfp^oywardcd to tho Baresu for appropriate consideration. 
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ao Ar£$' .h$i3 <i nev/ network of ecne&genoj Xaadings 

bo lienor .Vra&" air basK-s at. F&U23AIIK8 air* ANGIIOIl&GE 

whore U 3 So iton^ aviators are being -bi-a^ned for- 

combat* 
o* wtcsciiie; Field devolcped at I'J^i'LAKATZA or h'mi2?T£ 

XSL&BDe 
NATO — — . 

ao AXJsJOTXAn XSLAIJB3 i*or^> base £02? acoutjuxg gpf^vtlon© 

Co — Gra?:£acc amp aiiU suLti x^jwAiiki -tokctojiui* ^l ' ■^jpiaio — 

oi-icl 0ITKA0 
A7JDXXXOIJ&L 
a<, Hl£im-&y fro:** EKXaX^XOlT^ JMS^RZA, being built bo 

FAX^B/CH^3 vd.XX serve as a supply rout© ^or ? 

strategic S ^A2LJ>IAIS Air 3asesc 
b* An oil afield* estimated to Xmve oin? o£ -the largest 

oil rcrservc^ Iri -fchs v/o^/ld is located ^U3t nortb or 
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^^;> ( "P-'oducliic Tleld in IC&TAXXA on the Soutli Coasts 
orJ* 701CTr«lk*T£2KI ALASKA ,ias been Placed on a 
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l a Affngr aad Navy Auxlliatfsr Airfields and Garrisons on 

some sinall islaads surrounding OAHU 
2c, OAHU has sonie o£ t he strongest rortif'iGatlons and 
,19 extensive repaid raoilifcics in th&* -@08sOd* 

3o i*3SAgI* IllI^JOE can accomodate almost; the en-tire UoSo 

UAVjl at one tine and there, is a 1*000 d&to dryd oels 

i"or w care of battleships o 

Uq I&ntad by a railway running 3^4- around the Island, arcs 
oil storage tanks., supply depots, £orts$ barracl^ 
armunitinn clurnp^ and airfields » 

« S. AxLA»n5S AK2> *TOIXS 

1* In 19kl the navy began construction of naval air 

bases on the two «fcolls-*01EIST0H and FA2UKRA* 
2 Q2hey constlttf&e an invaluabla intermediate station 

Tor refueling 
3 a ICX^CLIAU REJSF wa3 r,roelairaed an air space reservation 

;.n 19ia & 

D* THIS CAHAXi SOUS 

lo Strategic isxportanee 

a* Time lost, if canal v«©re crippled* might mean 
P ^7 the difference between vietorv and defeats 

bo All important rnabhine^y has been * s bonh proofed" 
to i%f©t air attach© o 
Co A direct hit by a ^ry heavy bomb on a vessel 
sunk vrlthin the locks inicht tie up the canal 
Tor 2 or 3 months* 
A nejr sot of locks to be completed lp 19«£> or 
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Bo. NavaX bases in Fancuraas 

(1) Air- bacp a.'d i^iXl^ equipped subzaardnG 
base ab COCO SOLO on the A-bXantie side* 

(2) At. BAIrBOA on th& Jfeciric sxdo there la s 
naval operating base^ an a^r3anivXon depot 

p £8 and a coriraorciaX dry dock i*o3? battXcships * 

£* Arser Bases in Pc^iama* 

(!) ilO.TiUlD and AIaBPvOOK £:LeXdo on the FaciJ&o side 

arc aii-* bases* 
(2) JPIUNCE PX&X& on the AtXonfcxc sid© iTiXXs the 
same pordt-i sn* 

k* ruisro f ro rigo 

X* 21avaX operations 

a« An air base on XSXA GE61IDE adjoining 3A3 JILHI X-AZcjOf?*- 
whore there aXr^ady* Xs a. surface slrLp base* risdLshod ±si 



p« 



6U houses^, and repair shops,* and a new cruiser dry dock 

•vas inst&XXed TJitl'iin -the harbor* 
b^ OlFIQTBRA and VXKQU&S on the vraet ore good Jtor n^vaX 
Jinchor-s^e arid acditionaX shore .faciXities o 

2-o An^y Forbirioat-Lona 

a* A ba^e airdrorr.e "to house Cirn^y "rX^ng fortresses" 

and a 2^533 acre airfieXd vjcre recentXy coristracted 

at r'JOTA BOiffi? 'JUNES » 
b* J&l^ht atuctXiciry airfieXds uriXX support this ma;3or 

station 
Go Fosfcs aH IVOR'S mGmxi&SS and HENEST BARRACKS 
do iSsiergency Xaaciinc fields 'at GtfX*&HBA and VXJV^UiSS 
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?o THE VXR0XIJ XSXAUBS counted as HXlitary insurance, 

lo OIIARLOrrE A3£AI£3 on ST, TKGHAS XSXJU3D has a Xar^e harbor 

capable of harboring 23 warships* 
2o In 1935 a permanent raarine base ivsasr establigbed 2 nxLXea 

from CK/U3ZpXT32 iaaxaos* 
3o Xn X°U0 5 additional land and sea— plane facilities were 
po3X voted Tor these* 

Uo STo THOMAS XSLAX3D$ strategic now because or naval bunker- 
ing needs* 

Go i'JJEtf ATX^I-TrTC OUTPOSTS 

la i'ffireoauDiAn.o • 

a* Airbase on AUGISSTX^ PE^X^SUXA^ an array post nearby 

are important aids 
bo A naval repair and refueling station at ST* JOHN'S 

have boon established* 

ao Behind the coral reefs or GASTI*E HARBOR there is 
an anchorage for -warships 

bo An operating bc,3e Tor surface gihip3c> land^ and 
s, apl&nes? ic beins constructed* 

a* Except for TRinXUkD^ aXl the base 3iteo leased in 

the OARXBOBATT have been turned into supply or staging 
^ depots Tor patrol planes and naval squadrons o 
\d» An air base in the BAKAHAS. A naval depot in JiCIAJLGA* 
A seaplane base in AI1TXGU£« A seaplane base and heavy 
bobber patrol station in SAtJTA XAJCXA linked TJitli older 
bases on tho VIRGIN XSIAKBS,, PUERTO BXOO<, and GUAiniA£*fA£10! 

e« The new base at TRXSXUAD is planned as a suajor base 
Tor Air and naval ope rations* o The sheltered GOLF of" 
PAFGCA between TRXJSXDAZ} and VISNE2T7KLA y;ith entrances 
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and e>rlt& north and south, is ideal Tor thla 
purpose., and THZ8;0)A£*S oil r/ells and reriner-ies 
axe an added sta-ategic asset* 

The soutlie nsmost of our outoosts-, the new air 
"base in BRX2XSZ! GQXAIU. r/ould relay to the main 
fiC&ting forces at xMSITJXDAB warning of enemy 
api^roach„ Oi^^inally acquired for dedans© 
bartions^ those at the northern and southern &n& 
of the chain may play their part in offensive 
operations against our enemy© 

;;e have obtained the rl^rht to :,r%in±.ain Liilitca^y 
establishments Tor the duration o£ the r/sr in 
XC&LkiilJJD^ GFdjE^XAnB^ and tv/o Bur eh possessions 
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TAe FP/i and Its 

The fast; of equipping our citizens for the new responsibilities they face in 
this war period calls for vision, imagination and a backlog of sound informa- 
tion, For this task, the Foreign Policy Association possesses two important 
qualifications: first, an acknowledged reputation for the accurate presenta- 
tion of all aspects of important world problems through its meetings, pub- 
lications and popular education; and, second, its' program of continuous, 
cooperative research by a carefully trained staff of experts on international 
relations. 

The Research Department is responsible for the preparation of Foreign 
Policy Reports and the Foreign Policy Bulletin. Its permanent staff of experts 
base their writings on first hand sources of news as well as on frequent 
interviews with government officials, political leaders and writers. All 
manuscripts are read before publication by several outside critics of vary- 
ing points of view, thus assuring objectivity. 

The Radio Series, "America Looks Abroad," is also prepared and delivered 
by the members of the Research staff .every Sunday over more than seventy 
stations, through the courtesy of the, Blue Network. 

JkWaihington Bureau is an.essential outpost of the AssociationVinjot- 
motion service and an active centeuor maintaining constant contact with 
the State Department, government agencies and officials. : ' 

FPA Luncheon Discussions serve the all-important purpose tf presenting 
to the American public the various phases of current international prob- 
lems. Since 1918, distinguished men and women of North and South Amer- 
ica, Europe and the Far East have helped FPA members to evaluate the 
baffling problems of world politics. 

The Popular Education Department's major activity is the publication of 
Headline Books, of which approximately a million and a quarter copies 
have been distributed. Both Braille and Spanish editions have been pre- 
pared for certain titles. The Department's program also includes the 
preparation of study material for discussion groups, the organization of 
institutes on world affairs for discussion leaders, and forums and study 
groups for students in schools and colleges. 

/ 1 1 
IkWAfhkli k no endowment needs yoirrsiipporMs operating expenses 
mi ie met iy mknliip fees, si/kr/pta to ptiMcatfons, sale of lifera- 
fire, and contriiirf/'ons from foundations and /ndmdi/a/s wAo Mieve k ih 
research wtk and lis eaVa/W program, 




Annual Dues 

Regular Membership $5 

Associate Membership $3 

Open onl)[ to teachers, students, libra- 
rians, social workers, and the clergy. 

Cooperating Membership ,,,$I0 
Includes all privileges 
listed in the opposite 
column, as well as a 
subscription to Foreign 
Policy Reports. 

(See application blank for details re- 
garding the various classes of mem- 
bership.) 

Dues and contributions to fde/sso; 
ciafion are deductible in computing 
income fox. 



. Headline Books, written in a popular style 
ond interestingly illustrated with original 
maps and charts, which tell the story of our 
times. Authoritative and up-to-the-minute, 
they receive the same careful scrutiny given 
alltFPA publications. 

2. The Foreign Policy Bulletin, a four-page 
weekly, which includes a Washington news 
letter. It is devoted to searching analyses of 
current developments, presented in the long- 
term perspective of history, and will carry 
an increased amount of material on Latin 
America. 

3. Discount of 40% on subscription to the 
semi-monthly Foreign Policy Reports, These 

_Jojtel§aLstuclies, ,pressnjkg Jib his-, 
torical background as well as current de- 
velopments of an international problem, 
are written with the clarity and conciseness 
of (Ie journalist and the integrity and ob- 
jectivity of the research expert. Available 
to 'Regular and Associate Members at $3 
a year; to Non-members at $5. 

4. Discount of 10% on most books ordered 
through National Headquarters. 

5. Special notice of meetings and a 22% dis- 
count on tickets to all meetings and dis- 



6. Assistance of the staff in answering spe- 
cific questions relating to international af- 
fairs; the recommendation of pertinent 
reading lists' 
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*0n leave of absence due to war emergency. 



January, 1942 




LIBXAN CAMPAIGN » ALLIED VSROTS AX23 UTAH STRA'PE^f^v 
LAVAL TTRGES COLLABORATION ^ KE» PUBLICATION OK ' Sm&f' 
MATERIALS -~ : .. 
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™* , II AXXUil> VERSTTS AXIS WAR STRATEGY* 

ttie months to ccano will decide whether supremo Nasi effort 
fb be a arose EGYPT, ^STRAITS OF KERCH and Caucasian territory er"~ 
* - _^ **.- ~ «**»*<»« ^ ~^~. Allies are band! capped &y 




Coyer contains -Issue o£ nttR&Xteir ffflgU^ 

I LIBYAN CAMPAiON - '^V. f^ 

German successes so flar not cruel*! but? m&f&til enfcly It^b^ti^^ 44 
dispel raise optimism *nd spur production In tt#S. .^ v 

German drive for oil now threatens allied hold on vital Middle 
Sfcst territories* Causes for Herman capture at TOBROTfKt superior 
gen oral slil p and more and betted equipment ♦ 







Invasion of the LEVAKT from CRETE* 




FSA 
FTC 

IMM 

INT _ . ., w - _ -_. w ^ „ „ 

jsm because of Immediate danger, but because of growing war weariness andte- nn 
J^c appeasement aentirnent 




*? ? :Mr. Alden ., 
Carsoi 
mnmgharr 
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JD1 «par ity between manpower and reeouroes.ls aintlg%5 «hlncr infswp^a£ .-v.. 
allies, birt submarines have so far prevented concentration of over- '"•■- i >- , * i ^» 



whelming volume of men and equipment in any major theater. Biggeet Law&toiy.... 
Allied Job therefore is to safeguard aea lanes and until thifi lob is " ujL 

successfully accomplished, second major Bur op can front is prbblematio&lo ^ ,n,j0r 4^ 

III LAVAL Trunin COLLABORATION ' - !V.r. r-miington. 

LAVAL 7 ^ June 2 2nd opeech is most outspoken pro- German plea yet tv.i. SiitcWand... 
heard froir a French statesman* In big prisoner -la borer exchange 
proposal he destroyed hopea held for two years that French prisoners Ml • ,,f '>" or —■. 
wpb ™y be returned from GERMANY, as Vichy Government according to J limm 

x ^ f PBTAIN'S adoiseJor has not succeeded in selling the peoole on <0 /L Ji* 

hzA oollsbora ti on w , " ^<K/^-^g#„ 
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SPEOIAI, NOTICB_Th« uttach^l information ww telun from private eommnnlcatlona, and It. ^^^^^^^^i^^y^^^^^^^^i^F^: 
rm«tion muat b« oonfld»d only to th<*« official, whow knowledge of it 1. n«weMuy toproMc^n oftlw V*r- Ibmcmm f M ™™°JX 9? wldaly distributed, or 
*« m*d«. or thm information u*od In Itgal proowdlnea or In any othor public way without wprrn con»ent of the Director of Censorship. ^ .- -^ 
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Buvrntx of Jtttuesi 
1&mte?H$tat2B Q^parf m$ni af Hustles 



Mr. E,A. Taram 

Mr. Clegg 

^Mr* .Glavin 

MrNjadd . 



KELhalo'd 



Date: 



October 7, 1942 
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MEMORANDUM FOB MR. MU MFQRD 

, — — p_ 

HE: FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 

KlP^OWmiOK CcWlNED. 
HEREIN IS irJC^SIFISL,^ 



Mr, Nichols. 
Mr. Rosen 

Mr, Tracy 

Mr. Carson 

Mr. Co£fee„ 
Mr. Hendoa^ 
Mr. Kramer_ 
Mr. McGuire_ 
Mr. Harbo 



Mr, QuinnTamm 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Nease 

Miss Beahm 

Miss Gandy^ 




Attached hereto is photostatic* material concern- 
ing the captioned matter obtained by the Washington Field ' 
Office from the files of waiter Steele of the* National 
Hepublic Magazine. This material was made available gratu- 
itously by Mr, Steele and was forwarded to the Bureau by 
letter from the Washington Field Office dated August 27 «\ 
1942., ' ' *v i'- * 




K. R.^McXntire 



igust 27 
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A Saireto of «Ali<» in ms*»ri*n&* goMiga ^«^ Polish* o? g*wn* l£miftl«tr*ti*m 

Alttpogx Prcaicr rar*o EdtagHwl rtcantly a^moacti % v$m Hakifcg 

«St «*• C^ta StaUw *eat «^ a OTtton ieaa * ^^ t0 la * eS ^* & ** 
C23,03» # G3a at China** wtjaaat, it is a*«s»itatiwly 1qmc«1 «* wtotian *iil 
cscccd ra& t 0C0 # e» aeipxobdbly *m total £».OWJ33, lca*icg a c*i taaMrtlon 
of C'W,«iJ»3:3 in cotters, (54,030.033 in ttoar end CG>33a # C133 in ?&«rt* 

&• «fe«at qpota is nearly all absorbed, tat only catt »°^ «*S- 
~cata tova toon erd&red and tha cotton 13 taring olWly# 

It bcsia» to appear ttot **:« f iwt toaturo of the nM adainistratio* 
tn plsyisg ^uuta CSewu* to tfeo Old *orld tea t*cn as fattlo a* tfcai ttfjloh it 
to rightly cQud*nae&# 




% 



Btda Soady to SSpfeto 

la t£se tart i»aa oo dealt- cxsoaalvaly »lth tt» Cftsamiot -«ntf c«fc» 
Teatioa hall la eiwtiaoi j$ril 0, 6, 7 a=4 U« prosroa of notion* »♦ ««»* 
left-.ing owe* it IrMte rf n£teS Stetw, tt* Coaiallat Party, t»w«s»a«MW *»• 
1-13 for itB aacal aatloooi canto* ten to U U1A la fi«l»tt ♦ «» essao of «t* 
1533 affair «Mah ««lel in a roncolidated ol«o ioa o«a;«l£a o**<& of all ttftel 
elements of to* cation* 

A ilx wak»' 41*5aa»ien of tea esesdi for tfco affair &<» t««a Iaa£3£*4 
or«r to« cation, to to* finally approved on Cay 1*4 V All *raoc&M« 

«Jiat cill rcealt froo tbsao t*o left-wins political Rffaiw i» 
staoaUUm at tela tH»* *»t t« props oala of eoep«r&*ios slt& «essqtat» sad _ 
otter radical group* In a *ualted front" in %t* clootioa aw op. for <ana|fl«»Moa. ' 
mUh ia>Tcs«att to»a nada coaaidaraUc hsadsay la tl» SSiittA CtatM flar'ieg K* 
paat year. 
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srat mitm 

Carlton J*. II. E*yt§ 
tf#I»P* f a*aot 
itottot lemal 



Hiit CarUtlna Uawiaaa 



Julian tJ, teak 



Klaa Bath ilorgon 




» a 3P*oait aour 



(OTnn?B tfroanww 



i;«w R»publla 
dorTtgr 

OolunBin Oalwtity 
Drown Unittralfjr 
8arrar& Unlrtrtlty 
Frooidan* • Cnit* Collasa 



lialpo* OriaaiM tba national Oouaott 
for Jfemattoa of fir 

(isr. ttbtoy'a ergnaiwrtioa) 



I3ra« Franklin D. Rooaavalt 



Sioalnta organisation 



Dopartoant of Xntoroetio;»«i Co* 

operation So rxevont ttar. national 
Laacaa of tfcsan Vatar*. 



Anerlaan ?»*©a &vcrd« 

Cow Torle Laagtta of Woaan Tot*ri 



larc. Kcnry Ooddard Laaoh 



Vcoon'n IntoraaUosal toa*ua flat 
rcoet *na yratdo*. f 

tfooan»a International Laogno fo* 

Faaoa and f raalMU 'U 



Bt. Kev. Gharlea H. liront.D.D. Blanep Salaoopal CJaupta 

Caaplain In Lnitad Stntaa A*QTt 
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tsr«w Oa»lo ffbapsaa Catt 



Itagu* of Soc»n Vottr* 

TMrd Couf #r«a» 6a C*tM *»* i S 

Car* of W«jt 

£*«til and £Sft**r&ft* Conf *r«tt*« * 
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Qttphta F* Suggaa 



CfciitaCliOifillX 






Dun BUXior* Scarlett 
J« Baarjr s«atttrgoo4 
Wllllan idlaa tmitt 

VUliaa Oraan 



Har# JoSm &* Byan 



Saft A, Lewlaofctt 
Paul tt* Warburg 



UiM Katharine Ludimctoa 



Camel letter 



* 
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locUtuta of intaraatloaal Sduaatlo* 
Paoifle lR«ttttt%t 



Faolf i* X&atituta 



Ccaartttao oa Kllltaxls* la £4ua*ti«i 

ccaartttaa on Ettitarla* in Bi»a*Mo& 

Chairaan Cosamlaalon j» Cfaarafc «ft4 

Social Sariloa - ?*4a?al Coucoll of 

Cburabat 

Comittao on l&lltarlaa la Edaoation 

cawittM on WUUrlw in Eduaatiw 

Coslttn on lOlitarla* is location 

Editor 

African Fa^aratloa of Labor 



Catfcolio ^alfar* Ooanoll 



Important Jovian OrganlEatioa 
Important Jovian Organization 



Cnairaan of Finano* Coaadttaa- 
Batlonal Laagna of loaan Votaro 



Inatltota of Govarnaaat Baaaaron 
Institut* of roenoalo* 



V^ 



Harold 0* ttoultoa 



RtTa Wlllica P. Uarrlll 



Robert Ha i:oton 



Xnatitute of EooMoia* 



tiwld Alliance *or International 
yriesdeliip 2teoHgh The Cbarefcee 



Eaaptoa Institute (Kegro) 
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C0NGRE8SI05Ali RECOKIP-JfflifATB 



pfcat^aatatalty a*4 U(tikrtAAtlv; *a* aoaw&o&y !»*» In *tew f ^ *w*P <** awwaw #r U* *a«*rtt a* f a n «a a rt****** 
<£ tl» Kwr»t AttwiUcx** a«ms! tfett tl* *w*sra!fc«i sfceeB fee ** tfc» a?**** »32M» ta &mHet t*e whrt a a * art**** 

tii«^rtrcH^rU*titUs!tof^tUo!*of iwhacJi4r»cti?rthAl > A«:£*k» «ff tite tw» tsaatilaa ««M to kit»MMnC ** j_ 
U «1H !*rrj«4Akrr4 £a U*$ Osy* to cos* t*a£ w» fe*v© ?»Ub* f ee*:*e:ii#* aaty i*£d:2*& mrtwUwtwy $*»****** *a4 «l Pit 
ifcited wfc a Kwwdmt taat new agsto wttH there be pem&tsd * 



to aria? a tpwrfiiyfl m todxttsttclfj paper*, txx&s, and tbe^Hor 
beJof witMiHtt tram £&e VaSW £Sc4ea Sweats to the dSst£&x#? 

Mr. rics^decCTIsa oct fc.to<3 «xUy to 4o o^y UB&3& *0 
for a* tfcat h eotxee&ctf, tsi t wEl eselfcw to *i*Ak tt St be 
nectssaiy Jo d* ao *o4 it Secato wfta tfti* today adbtjraaetf 
tba &t*to £atfre 1 aa «2£2e3— acre tfcan dttSfifctftl—Sfcat ' 
to-toy ft* lb« fitet Utr# Itbrjr fcate fcarcxl tfctfir trie** <** M^« 
£z*ir aod om bcjEtocSrj to jrafc© *&se £viem* ct €t$* treaty* It 
!$ 4 tforZoa tfcteit ?Vttfc* ttte ps*s*a B»a tiEiJ* tb«y fcav # *»«» ; 
t*ca$» tfctfy *3-J thty fc»d !&* paw«% Today* £>#**?£$, toy 
ate £effi£ fsnb Ibr* totcta* mad 1 aa <*tJ2«£t*t Wfc wfilj | 
£*«$ tfcasa aa tbot src&oa aB Gay tacs *d4 a£3 topcxrar a&3 

tb^J*A3y ff acid (SeS«tc U fca the faJJ eE <rt^ a^aSa It CS4k*h^ 



I tt3ck tfcat was a n*y UwUti^e i^n^K t#c 

rwe? wti^ W^#iw» tiki ta* 0**t wty ^t fc*^;t*t A>j »» A w m i <w 

n^C^M irvMi Mm Amrtam rfs*** t* t» £»$**«* ^f^# *» iw ia» If »• 
Mt»»3Uy UrjCf iwd p*^««lSftD7- M^te^«d JU»*e&** K*rr. 

tacwSft^ fe^ r*^ ♦w^fj** *f «««c«n^ W6a*t »*e ^*h t««» > x »nr 




, - ^i5? ISIIITSISUO. Mr, VmriUent t wl*£j to mj * f«r Wood J *•* ta rtfrt ^ «* ***** •*• «* 9 ^ a«^ftj«5w^ fc** »r. f M # Hl 
^'Wci» l5ert«waeEj« tuii l» tc« oa tod to ms^d tftfe : ■ •• tIW •»«»«»« ^tfe*t nw^i «#rv item * tf*fe« «t mMi *k*» 
■ 2Sndt# cf to <wi*?»^t *irct3t tM E* b^kc CtfK3t «t«l tbat trEQ **• w ** 1 * "*- ,h ** —— e^jw .mi ter «m» mm^ f^»u^ --j 

cottfiatat to b* Esrnfo cisjo t£a^ tvcat^-caU^; p^wt* of tbe i«tda!6 

tx>? ofi^jr en iWtn C>«r tct bjr etbtt* la Os^ t^swS 8ut«k , K^ 

orptn5ait!<©»* tmtWf m&*&$tot& cmrrgrbct «o ft ««a*jji5iX prcod^ 
tsctU ttoteofi&mt ibr meed 9taM» wt o^5y ^& «» pe«ear» 
tat tb (be twe ftiad tar bwKy «dMft£^Mi! p9«ftpaiaa3* tftfocsti 
th«» ottU*. I do not tot wtwflt wSab tfctt I fcaw ft^itafA 
lienero5 ttat ^^7- AtatttesQ citoti taur ^be ritffct ««f btfft bis 
tkw» *ca to «XI4t*» ttsts^ t«t U»«i* w bo U£sk Wh iUf** ta 
trftT IjfiT^ to <qaal rictt to usamxr lb«su 
1 lore txt* a t4©^^«t wB**ij t« t»&ri«J - C»flcj(?cit£*S 3tt«55^ 

i»t*tt of oca wb# aw |fr&e^*fct to fcstts&ir p«^ise p^kt to 

r^Ml fl»t5Cj — «£» U» tt3 «p *44fc tt«r twKa!rtit'«npitl*it*!W« <Jf 
I^f.^ Ttitf Wlat «tt» v^«fc#««i4is«it «oc«tttttt&«tt«t't*«f*«*«C' £ 
ttt* i^tM{p t* Mr, 4*^ti W» I>»tt», 

- : *ftn c*t»t£a <*d fofetea r^*;t«^ e^Mfiiie* «f lta«ae*« W 
Alto U«rBf% lUymtKi 1^ FMdfcfc. Ctt3 s KL M; ISmv^ t^ti^f P, 

T2^i cr«as> tA* A potkf a* fc* tM <W«bC!4tr ^f nh^'ttMgr 
fasefia I* ^acite tt>* AtterkAa pr«$ft*, Ttw« p*»s^;t &a« 
irt^fiWK^ tj> ttBa trrtty, b«r tb# tr«aty U •vtCcmftly i»atr a per* 

tbo of |U prc^ratt. It tbU vmm>&&& b*«t h*eo tmfa4 i# m 
f roei t&e BU?ft Dtt*rtawfat, t w<mU) be^vct It w*# a 4aofcai ff At 
•f ia»erartS««a« te tbe »rc«tlae«r» i»b# went to lb* ttthfem** at 

Ttoe t^nwwtt U CES«S wtt& aosy «f tbe rtrmal wn^a, tml 
ft Ut* mm irwy la«rr»4!^ «^d tl^aCMt£ac arstraoe* tfTtatf 
(a tb« twar» polfcjr af «« Cattfd 9tat«a. T&« icrwep r^crrrd 
t» taki* the pMitta* ttat t&e tfas *f aaHw, aonaddtm; #f tbe 
u«f U» *t Great i:rl**it» *ad tf* iVt^-i Htmtww la n*$ la*j*ctact, 
T^ey aay «bat i* lauw&m&t U tte nin^ae Ute mVkh tk&ir^ 
ar* to be *»«1;e that tbat fa U^ ^tewl^laste ^toa; »a4,^wy 
bava ttwt aU artaagad, Tt)*y pta^aa tfcat t&ara *£»*U i* mm 
*t:iacce or aa cwSmtaaidfc^ Urtwr«A Crtat fitcttate »*J i!*a 
rat*d «^iwa ta tt^ effect t!»t ta I** cwwt iit war t£»ey afean 
altber both ba Mnp*c«t ©r »j*Oi fea »mciaL 

tb#y alaa bAT« «a»e to tha caadtttfae t&at it vaaid tie 
tatpaiw&hr U rK Cx> JSrmte at tba fafifiad 3ou«a to »scrtw t» 
■^vwrtTj tc a prosTAM ©f Uutt k£wt, bwt-tliay haTe Jtr«oc3 % iw 
«f ffrttlajf arooad acnapAeat «a tb* part «t «ia Seaa^** 
which tb*y ih!ak It U D*roc**afj ta (J*, A aery a«2tw w*y •( 
smiasc arwaod U» Sraale fa pr«pa«^ It £a cUIbwhJ tfeai tba 
Kaitets: jwet hut ww £!a«ed t!» Q»w»«U» trf was ar prw« t« 
tba jiawtr ct the ExeruUrc j that tbe <S«caai«m at »at qwsti*, 
tike tt* Maurct (J&rtTi2^» ti exdatfTriy «a ExeecUve pea- 
rtc^ttTe, 

I w^ttM »»t Uk^ Uw Owe ta reads Crwat tli£a paats&Set ta tt# 
S^tta^e If it w*ns aat far t^a tAct ttet aa mme *i Ita paa«ac«« 
Z cMre ta caawcat 



ttiAt »;»■*;« C &foi m?i3 &»^Ow <«*5«A JsrlW^Ht At# 
U^:*c <E«mji mm2 taat &*fW* ut P»3/ ta «aa#Xat» c«a>^ K*lw» 
»••* ^mwwjM«» |p^ky *a4#rC15«a tJ^r tatataMMb. 

ts fci'*Mi>»* tn *>y *^*t «^« <&# £ttw?*. cataaat»a l*awt t*a 
taant +? ?«^a vttata **J oa «Cflad# t*Am tt t^a *Kttw*t**n* la 
««^ aaaatry *«*♦ K»*atjr tm$t*<t4 t>a *^aai&»a, Tby <Afaar a* aa 
fH a t»7^«*»!0*5 «aa> Ttt« j^faaor WC3«**a |&a« *a* way i*t **tt ia< 
cb« ut*»M$tt«£ K»a4n» k tv i^n *w»iiflw«*4 la a*<^ t^a^tfr m 
itm* tatm w&am ^r^«r tes^ra*ii«»*j «*&ftt**Catt t^ A^Mwair 

Tt»*a tan fcmr wwd* a» b t3at5o*— < 
a» ta» «w* *f a a^*N^k^«t aaaftaa i^ wL 

^tmt « fw*e a****d «l at*««t Ci a^A*t 6* aa«a*a**7 ta ^m la **H* 
a rt9»tt m tM« «a **<E^» i UW ww n «| t%a ^mau^^fa, <£f^ **4 
jCad^vct* «»»»£<fd «* s «w»t awSwA war Wtwa?»*r gsfa^j^f w*»« a 
ml&M$ f^rtarjr* $c W taw*J* t^ai aU afaa nc^ Mary #a*#h*j aM 

- t UrfiJA ww cti t;: i ^ ^ra » ta Uafc£ " 

tw **m Af^r ia* tr^4 ir*r i$ c* waiNaMa^rr tit art*^ /IS* 
»»CW tt 6* a»f Hat a;««t«( &Oft< * »t i : «tf t*mc^** wc*H W 
a ca^aiat <pfMCatlfaa ttet w**!4 ^# lOn^ t?e*9a*»^, A 
*£*» wBaScjk tari^A«*« tfca ttvCAawd at a w*a WCa*«A ^ns^**^^N( 
cte IVM Jtt*D«* waatd *a #*m«^i«^ a*4 aetwft^ «a<t tfek la 
p«W5e »9**fc#f» a*** tr a»^^f tftat a<K«i a *wr a^a34 la> a^tr " 
Hat aatktftUSC^ in %to* n*W<**X ***** *$#$* taa &**« «$ 
fcwr drr"*t*f waj» at awft^c «r awWia* *w« tftt paaCiC-^y ^ 
a *• jMer^Arj 

I aw mm wa ta* all a«ia«crC2p» e# t£att, I arttl «£S1 ^ 

It tb* CaU«5 ^A^t» ahaafet t^ am was* wJi^ aay otber 
I w»aM ooc <<6£03A ttai axpttetilty to Gstat t£r$£*&t 

B^wm« Ct*as «^ft»fe» a»*t tfit* C»:?M 4casa| anawaaCa tCoSry f « 
t» viHMi fl^a« ; r*r caw WAtfriAte «a4 ftw JAafJwt** ^ Of **^^ 

trwSa, aa* m am^ ^« ««e **at*a4# ttW* tM« rtraSiy ^t^^ aiy at. 
a»rto«a paaalMCtaw IA*# £*fwrf Aa «H w ^ a k aaaw' ^gw wa^ ? (tlw«S' 

t&at rsAy ae trwe, I fcajtf It ia, Ji U iN> aa^aa 
that axllated Mwnt Bs>aia aad Owat J?ri?a!& telwaaii 
na4 (Srrat Drtta&v mad Uf,wrr% C^naaay aad 03tafi " 
aad t htJpR tt win «at rraeit ta wajA, aa paa* t^^y taai 
tbst it awaaHy haa^ 

aJO>uuwfa(Bi •a<A ta# tow ac «*• aijii^ x**a AJiw^iwaat caa AA' 
ata «a«tiaw 4 r*r tluet* «««A< Aa m«a» aw/^art {• *la* Oa^Atl *$AW : 
• Mr aapry «*ot ftw g»* *&t * M t mt m L aa«aa aa, *ira4i*4aAAl 
V*tt**wt* *aJk*C*wlt»rttk»^*Ia^waiaftd^tri ' 
» awataat O* CA4M «**t*« awaW aea4 a j**e? «*nr t# 
SrmaA to** taferftrtec a^Sk (Aa A«a%M(l jfi&s *& fraO 
twCawmta. U «mU aa a <*««aa»am u ws*t ^a A»Jt^ 
•WSeiaat «a mjr taM lAe oaQdm a$ : fiat CAftOw* ra$^^a a 
aca* Mny* «*4 tA*t i<*aa*R *f J*2**na* » w|— tfa A^aadascTUW; 
SUiaa eadr* a* ««a «a A«r tack *f n wa wi!^ ^r * aaKta^ai 
J*9«i Am tW At«t •£ Man Ut ****•€ £^* aaaea aCUr tia t»! 
SeuajL TA«ra^ tea sMaedi tArtfc £» tfca tA&*« ««AG** tz&&?±U: 
m**y awhfiy far petcC** p < rp i awn . rata «« tN* prt***J «CA?A AAt 
D^wrtaanM wJa ffatt fiAa cwm^it t3fil«v»a^ao ^wr^ 0* jAfMaaW a^^t 

ssaaaa^oa t* b^O. ««4 A*r pty-wa U-« a^w 4 «*e*aawOa4%«at^t 
•tAcr *atf£*4. dr^eaeA tx>**« «*4 alm.Uwuiii^ Vfa^aA |UMiM£0 # 
mr. Oat^|^^^sAat^»MalftajA^ti^£i3{ai^«sa^^ 
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Foreign Poiky Association 

m nmmk m4 •immimmtl «Mm to mi im *• mrfini ~ 

TI* Fom^a p^fey Amodxxm a « lutwMridt «£*>»* 
t»n »f atot-aiadtd men and women dcteraakxd t* tiy 
the CftXHUtmt txpenmem of boB&ig «* mfonnetf public 
•pinion m tttenubwut a&ur, wfccfa shall h*v* m it 
fotermc* mm| tht tpirk of mearcfw It m cmcuC? « 
«4ue*kiul ct*m «a4 hoc a pr»p*£iacU oc*wl««i«a. 

"A democracy *^ca umSmafce* to conttol k» m £«**» 
rtbtton* «t»gf« I* btov MtncOtMi about tht •abject," 

Natwnat Headquarter** 18 Ew 4|« Street, New Yorfc^ 
Va^eum IWwu 122* National P»»* BoM^lT*^ 

»0O«t 1XG 



Or aarfw* m e^bcee* dtkm 



Vmin 
HmU*4 



nau&vUf 






Mco&rnKf* *£ mm 12,000 dutnfaterf bi 43 Kaiti tttd ^ 



//*ir /| Fmmctkmt 

ThrOU^ DttOttMMI MfttMlCl — PtoWiftMi**! — R*&»— . 

latfittitc* «tw) Sc&m^ Group*. 

"H* A»«aat*«n tut a* tfuUrmt, It* operatic «*- 
**«»«* «e* cevrm! .catireV by mmAenhip frea, wlHcrKK 

!«** I* t***KMHK* W*« ol !««««, ^ COatnUftOn. 

frwn tfm %ba h&nm w *» educational fvogrwu. 

METHOD 
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Tfce Nfttioaaf Hctc&guftrttr* *«£ numbers fatjr-five 
mditdin£ the A&aic&tratrVe Officers. 

TA* Research Depanm(nt 

the Dcpfctmctt of Cewtno*** k Harvard, fad adca ta 
ft**c«sb jAwDcutt^ itach a* of * £>oo & an «*|*n fa lis 

or Her pst&ubr && Xa *4<&$on to prepays tht ttg* 
t*r Ft P. A* p^katkoa, em5e» c! tfos Rewwdb S»3 

d&^lmlrtdi^fag&ieifQrcs*^ 

£>*ay pafctie $*td** ami arc caftieaady e»&=g tfn& **. 

Tfie JVewrtHm BwrtrfK 

k «Rg4RwI fa <*£**&# dbe *«*&* ef the K P. A^ «-v 
!«&:£ t!it H«mit «rf new measUr* ttttiag sj> viWitt us 

t&rxfc$ «vd <xh«r *?;*&*&x» fa aufcfeg «viSb&t« 
Ft P* A* pwfc&at&aau 



T/j* Sf&keti Burt** 

$xsm $sm$e$r to b* of ***&* ta £ p. ^ Braodmiotl 
to twig* «W Nw ¥c*k t£*s»&0 «*#&*£*, ttmfr 
pae* pr^pc* *** ^aim ^ ^ w^*, *«,„» 

JTrfcr /*r *togr** $*$$<$&*** 

The Washington Bttua* 
«**£>!*&«! ifcrtt ywr* t#s> prw&t* c£**r canua wish 

*£*& the fn*&* of mearcii act m*3t «v*U&« t# cm* 
«fKi^eu th» Eat^tt a u»frj by C Bvtntmtnt eflfc^ 

fccpm«»e«e3v«* **£ wtmim «f f*«ggft Wc*o*m. 



DEPARTMENTS 



MEETINGS 



PUBLICATIONS 



MEMBERSHIP 




i 







Publications 

A U&y e*»S«dcxt4 priet fee of all R P. A. pcaSlfcadoai 
Off* frrai 



Ntwt Bulletin 

A tw»mt wceUy whkh preaotts a IrrcJy focrprttatSoa 
•I tha current am m »U relation to foreign affairs. It it 
so compact that k our bt read ia tra niftata. Fret to 
F. P. A* memSm. 



Subxriptioa rttt to non-member* ^h^-» 



flJOQ a year 



Forrijii P^/Jey Kc/xn/i 

Publuhed fortnightly; each San* deal* with 
rent totrrnaijoiu! attuation. Th* regularity with whkb 
them reports ara consulted m cditorist, twieai, academic 
and omoa! circle* 2* an indication of their enduring u» 
fuln«u Smgfe coptr* 25c* 



SubteriptSon r*<* t» F* P, A. memberi 



(/•***#• #*•*«*# If t 4 £ ti m*i 



$1JSQ a year 
yOO a year 



Bound vaSumc* of Foreign Policy Report* crooandeaed 
lor ready reference. 



to F, P< A* 

to non-member* 



f4.00 a copy 
3,00 a copy 



PdmphUt Strk$ 

The Pamphlet Serin cent*** du*6y of reprtatt of the 
♦specially stgnweant New York Luncheon DtsomJon*. 
Free to F* P« A* members) tingle copies 15*, 

Radio TM*~S<t under Radio 

Zfeoi* 

Th« F* P, A, «I» publnhe* occitstoful book* wrtnen by 
members of th« Research Sutf which *rv available t» 
F. P» A. members at mWl r *tr*» 

Through a rperul wnKi of the library at Natmil 
fteadepurtees, booU pubfohed tn tb« Uwted State*, with 
• few etrrpoofM. ran be «*ftired for F. P, A. meosber* at 
a 10?* dt'wouot, 



1 



PUBLICATIONS 



v / 




F.P.A. Meeting for 1931-1932 

Htm Ymk S*t*rd*y Lxnchctn Di*ats»+ns 

5t*8J£CX£ Hit»w<y|*r R P. A, wtrtmft cwrtc tiwrf* 
ibMH **4 p ro TiiurJt i» jnt«nutKwuI af • 
Um* Pn y owim «C *e Sea* two &£mng 
pointt cl vi*w U*4 tl* <k*a*»«ori and aumc 
gootioa* |r«m the fl«sv £fc**ce» are atnt t* 
aate&fi two vdti in waVasce* gme§ *«V 
- ject an4 spcafcm. 



PtACC 



Hotel Aseer, Broadway *ad 45tfc Swstf, Nor 




TIME 



DATtS 






Noras**? 21, 5951 
De£«dbcr 3, 1931 

D*»£*r 19, 1931 

{ettsaf? 9* 1932 
a&ttwy" 23, 1£32 



PmCCS A&tctartn to Lun&eeo 



JFti>fa**y 6, 1932 

Tcbrcsa^. 23, 1932 

Msk& & 1952 

53a*d* 19, 1932 

AptSS 2, 1932 



fr*> >«*# *f ***** mt*4t* $*i*m&*t 
Adnwaaoa to B*ow&Kt QaSy 



Spcdd Mtttmgs 
S^tM fswwbgs art occftweiutty ha54 $a l**wc e! [wwk 
w!x>j* e£ksai pe*ii*a« will fc*t p«rw& tfcean l» take pan 

& dy Grotff* 

Stsk!? £»*??<* m!l be h*M dm ****** b*h 5a Nf* Votfc 
aakt &« £r*ad*a* Write fa p*rik*£m* 

Branch Mtttmgt 
£mh of the teefcem F. P. A. brand** Km ttt wa K&td* 

Radio 

/fo* Yarjfc lame&roif Dtoutshns 
fata W* ta fcJO PJE&, ESX ww WEAF-N£€ **«»*&• 

TAe IFor&f Today 
Jeoc* G. MtDosaH ChaSneaa el &e EPA+ braa&aat* 
« fifoce awwa* taZk ** *THE WORID TODAY** «rwy 
Tte*J*v tvc^i: »t 7J5 E-S»T^ wtf WEAF^NKC iws* 
woA, Sbg!# <©pwt •( th* pnae*d tails «*d »oadb5y 
pfegraww mqr !w «t^*«wi £t»e fejr wStsn^ t» N*f* McD««^ 
*!d to, cam of tb* N«SMeta) Dr*»«ka«aa^ Cocs^ifly, 711 

^ fifth Avtasw* Nor Vorfe. 



MEETINGS 



MEMBERSHIP 




RADIO 



7 * 




% A l(Htf rf^0ct»«tt «a fc^b pefcliabwi » tbc Caked 
States (with * few exccpCMu), {xvridnt tfe* «nlcr I* 
pUccd tfarwugb Kcckul Headquarter* 

6, Tbc f*e uw •* 0» KgSJy ipeciafoed i&ory at Ne* 
l*ott*f Kcadqaerttrt* 

7. Oca«e«AlfHiMk*t^ork*e«uttoad 

S. A penoiwl jwttidpatieo » tutteail cAicitioo in fee* 
ctpi affair*, 

XUmbtrihipt nut /»r *«< ye*r /»*■ *** ■»#»** « 

• 



/< fftta* j«MM| * 0ftf»£jfc &*c**ir* *ft*r*&y « i 
frff #fr# */ lAe Saii+n*i At*0<Uti*n w end k «• 



:-..— 



"••**•" 0^$ ifc| f^| ^ „**« with j#*r <&**, 

FOREIGN* POLICV ASSOCIATION* 
18 Et« 4t« Stmt, New York, 

Didost*! « »y rtr^*** of $ - &m&t m«o*X 

(StK* ta ibed*» erf «ctsJ*nJ*ip checked beJow, 



KAME * 
ADDRESS 



D Refubr MeeSwkp 



J 5iX> * jc*f 




anj w^Jefl^asn ta Kftoei* tad coairge* 

HOOaJ&uoraJ foe Remand A**ocl** 
Q CcH>ptMiw:j: >4e*&e«*Vp 

NVtf 



^00 



IOOjOO* 



» Fotut* h^*er Rmm*,- 



MEMBERSHIP 




ILL 




£E3» £J*«* 






Eawt fcL ma 



A£*ft tftft E*wae 









.. ft<ro J tot 






Ma- £*rr.e *:£«££*} Oft 

'G'.lia freed 

T&tiev^?. I*seas 
£ *3 A s tcv-je^i 



tl-a, top ISi^sssq 
£>*t3 P. V~j 



» &-%& 



C:;$0t fflSi 




• 



^ 




fOMgg* roarer lsaocxiTiog 




F.P.A. Meetings for 1931-1932 

g m Yotk Samriby Umchtm tthtm&ms 
Yce& 



1 



PLACE 



TO-SB 



DATES 






Karate »♦ Wj 



Fttttanv 

Apnl 






(5. 1952 
5, 1953 

$230 



$2.00 
*UO0 




Radio 



MEEIINGS 







Ft ' " 




V A*t**«<*****&^ A - ,-MH ^ fft ' 

Sates C«W* • for toctpcioo*), jwvA4 *• *rt« » 

7, Oce«i*cuJpt*jKaiioM*ri^^ 
pU>W*4VytbcF, P,A- 

cignalfaSr*. 
*f«»*<r*Wi* nw /#f *** J**' /«• '** , "* ,,, * *" 

a ***** ****** « *"*** ***"" ***"*'?!■ — 






J&» 



/ 




* 








« ^;/ - ' — ^ " 

tea* TfceowJS?. ti2i*a9 . 



*&&? 



a»MJQdu3A 



*4 » w^LHttMUHf 

Ateclrj* Draw 












test A£?ie» 

fr**k J.- *3eeOe* 

YUb«tr*ciM 

•njr.r 



^ 



Sl» A, taurt* 



Maw, ^S^iCi *, HzzzU 
H?«g* Potest? 

tori M- We±*rs 

ted** «w* 



«m 
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«*&■ *K 
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FOBEXGH POUOT ASSOOIATIOH 1 
( yorKerrf^fSF^eisi^us of l^rleH&tloas Aacociatica) 



MMI'HM* ■"lTOi»W 



For aitttigjtf^ and Constructive American Poreigxi Policy 

National Headquarters 

3 West Twenty-Hinth Street, Dow York City 

Robert H. Gardiner Treasurer 

Christina Merrican Executive Secretary 

Telephone Longaere 0050 Cable Adores 3 Lofna, Dew York 




EXECUTIVE CCffillWEE 

f Jaaea 0, 'MoDoaold, Chairman 

jC^iif¥iorl5^; 

y'Uta^QtoxgQil* Coleaoa 

Courtenay Crocker 

Stephen P* Buggon 

Hughell Foabroke 

Robert H." Gardiner 

Carlton J.H. Hayeo 

Charles P. Borland 

H?In Jbhna$n 

Paul U, JCellog^ 

George I » Kirohwey 

Kro* Henry Goddard Leach 

Qwen R. Loyejoy 

Ralph St Rounds 

Mrs. V. G, Sinkhovitoh 

Uro» Charles L» Tiffany ,\r< 

Mios Lillian Dt Wold 




IJATIOBAL CGU3CIL 
The Executive Ccsaittee 

_ ^^^-»^. - end . . v 

ltloa Bone-Adda©*, Illlfioi^a 
«H&uT£* Bestof, He* York 
Rt. Rev. Benlsniir^fewster, D.B, Maine 
John Grahaa Brooke, Haaaaohuoetts 
Charles 0, Burlin^haa , Hew York 
George Burntauv <Jr* Begfisylvgjilar^ 
8ltte-4Ectt^6h0<rte f Hew York 
Winfdfcan^Churohill, Vernon t 
; Jtf hft Derty , Sew Tsrk 
^uSaTiSXgS^IIixoa^ Hew Jersey 
Robert^JSfcX&o Sly, Hew York 
I&3, |» UaLoolR Jorbeo, ilaoaaohuoetts 
^ellxJfcanfcJurterj T^soohuoetta 
^er^ijT^ee^olSf, Massachusetts 
**Prat»r±c^ E&we, District of Coluabi^ 
Horace U« Kallea, Maooaohuoetto 

Edwar^JGcfchbiel, California 
, Thcaaj I* Lament, Hew York 

SM% ImwieShn, Hew York 
^BIshep^Eraaqis J. tfo^cnaell, Pennoylvania 
^Julian W. Hack, Illinois 
% Utan Ruth Morgan, He* York "" ^ '"' 

Robert R« Kotbn, Al abaca 

Mrs. Beverley B* Uunford, Virginia 

Will Ion A. Heilaon, ttao&aohussito 

Urol Gordon Borrie, Hew York 

S+l± Petti John* iiiisnsMta 

Giffor&Jfinchot, Pennoylvania 

Roscoe Pound, llasaaohuaetts 

Very &*vs Edward C. Robbins, Hew York 

ReT, John A. %o», Blstrict of Cblusabia 

Henry IK Ssaser, Hew York 

Grahn* Taylor, Illinoio 

John A. Voll, Pennoylvania 

^nry M, Waite, Hew York 

Frank P* Walsh, Missouri 

lira, E. Otto Wiitpenn, Hew Jersey 



w fe" r - fat?? 
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itty B$ 1S53 



* * 



* * * * 
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ao^roisa policy Auoooiatio^ £* &&**£***- 

roaooron cda rf«°?* io ^^iSt"of SoSocTforoiGO policy." 
ins ond conatruotlTO dovotopnoat ?* JFJSJr 1 io ca Anariooa 
Sot it ioj ao Foroica *££* ££f Stho t oroatioa of oa 
organisation of nen and tsoaai ??G^ » ™ ^Mro, based ca 
SliGntcmca public opinion *»£**» Jj^j^ 1 £ rwooren. 
got? end iatucd vUh taJ«jBJ o « * *$yg2 organisation. 
Xt io on educational ^J»J »j! ^onocalro iWcred oy 
It too no cndomonti ito °?°*°^ s °Soatlono, aaioo of liter- 
acnoorahip <032i,«iS otip 2S tSootiS SSSJo in ito roaooron 
aturo, end contritsutiono fron tnooo sns> w** 
work aid ito eduoational P*oGra. , fl l7oat ^otn street. Boo tork, 
Sow it io: notional Eoa^uartor °* * J °SiSS S , ffaonincten. 
B.T.I naonington Baro~j 5gtla^»go »*££&, i« diotritoi- 

feS"l» « Stoto. «* 511 JoS^ffJKS^SLCT «i» uuthorftotlro 

ass iaiJj'Sffiiirsg^is'a£n=«*« - ^ iom - 



.3BD' 



jeo in tho wmm twin* ajj^xahou 



Rational Ofriooro 



■«inr-i a naridco. Traoourar 
aoysond ^« ^•JSgSJSJt £$Jf «*'«#«». -oratory 

nillica ». -^ o g?SSSl; O S 0O lot a nt trooonrcr 

national Board of Diroatoro 

jcaoo O. McSonolA, ^° r f* ®£ lxBQa 
Jaaotn i . Oacatocrlain, w**** 51 ?* 
Dtq. Lonry ^. *« • I3aWoll Koor kQGd 

V3ra. Strict 3. Korrotr 

?roaoio 1!. P. Plimpton 
tJaltor H. Folio* 
UolsnS. Sounds 
j)r. yloronoo R. oDin 

Coot ooo Oolifpsa 
« Alosaador Snitn 
SbaiSmT yinonco Cocslttoo 



Bruoo BliTca 
AmobsA Loolio Euoll 
tlillica a, Sl&ri&GS 
twoot Qracainc 

Carlton J. E. Esyoc 

iro. Thcaan 0. Le&srt 
a. a. Lancaster 
EtrTcort L* Bay 



ijv^ 



«t -*"P"*Pi«*WWHiHBB« 



■.■■fcrfirrTu i 1i%l, ^ 



* 



- £ - 



m^^Bi 






w l j i ,w™ . u«r.MHm » " ' W 




Wcalxlngtoa Eureau 

SiUiaa I *>titaao 
^ BaTid Efff oppor 

Hut&^tcaf ord , 
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ao Foraiga Policy Association cannot to uadaratood with- 
out o background of tho Aaerieem OiTil liberties oaioa crowd whioh 
aot it ttD/aT/aarioan CiTil Ubertioa Oaioa crowd waa in «x- 
Stanee before tneAaarioan OiTil liberties Union waa *oz»ad cad 
toa*SorSan added to cad it ia not coafiaed to aaabera of the 
Aaarioan OiTil Libertiea Oaioa. 

Sao Feopla^e Counoil waa oaa of tho rotteaest wad aoat 
dialoTol thinae gottaa up during war tiaes oad as such waa iaooc- 
tiJanfiy SoSS out o? ldnnoaota by GoTaroor Bura^uiat end out of 

Chloe^byaoT«nor !*■*»• »» ««■» ^J^Sf 5! SKJ! 
ita cSafpxoaotara. In it ware aaaypoople who ware a«exwarde 
praainent intne Tricon OiTil Ubartioa Union ead the ^?SrI 

fnteraotioaal Leagua for Foece cad Froedon, la it alao wa flea 

tS'oub rSSal pSitioiaaa audi oa Lyaa J. Frazier end aoaoother. 
of hia gans. In it alao wara aotad eaarohiata. Oocysts and 
«a£rs 8 of the I.W.B. It waa tho eort of J^^* ^"J* 
ogent Locbaer tbought oculd bo uaad to ba UyXoyal to and under- 
■ina tha Baited states during war tinea. Shia affair waa oaa of 
tboaa aerged into tno XBorioan CiTil Libartiaa union. 

Another affair which want indiraotly iato the Aaarloaa 
CiTil Ubertiee Oaioa wna aaarehist BarJaaaa»a laagua for Asaesty 
of lolitioel Fxiaoaara eottaa up to help tno dyaiadtara oad mar- 
ahiet wialnala who were in Jail. Barto hi^jlf waa iojail at 
tha tiae and hie aiatreaa, K* Elaaaor nts«erald, *=» 4o i»f ™ 
outaida work for aim. She waa an extraaely able end alarcr or- 
Saiiar. BaVtana wrot. fro. Jail to tola oouaia, Minna towsusoha, 
SSag bar to haip Fitsie, ea FItsgerald waa ealled. with the or- 
i^SSfttoa of tbiS work aid theee lettere ^are ^ jalataaaato 
fhilcdelshia* Lowaaaoaa woa a Rueaiaa nihilist who ewe orajr ftara 
and floated with the anarehiat. and Cc«aiatj.^ Sba had a aoar oa 
her forabacd wbicb aba said waa aeuaad by a S^** ^ 1 * ^ 
wbicb waa uaad to ajurdar oaa of tbo ^J^fffioiala end aha 
caU«ed aba bed c atooad boab to tbrow if tha first oaa waa aot 
effeotiTa. It ia boUarad tbat tbia claim was trua. 

A noabar of otbara ootiTo ia tha" Poopla'a Council wara 
in Barkmoa'a Loegaa. Koxmca Thmna, w*^*?**!** g? U 
or«ani»ara and olao oaa of ttxa Aaaricaa CiTil Ubortiaa Oaioa 
SeSSaal CoSttaa; daacribad Eogar Saab Baldwin, tha Aawrioaa 
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Civil liberties Union ohisf loader end seat active organiser frcat 
firs* to 3tosti # a* a philosophical marchia** He wag in Barters 
league for iaaesty of lolitical ifrieonar* and a constant associate 
of tlit Berloaan anarehiit gang end of Coaauni sfcs. Ha was jnilod dur- 
ing war times and bod been a &eab*r of tho 2 «T7 # W # Ms title in the 
Merioan CiTil Liberties Union is that of director* Ho is in ^alte 
a number of Coemuilst organisations as well* Oia imoricaa CiTil 
Liberties Union lo repr*»*?antativa of t&oao elaoent* - Cowunist» 
anarchist, X # U # W M tho yollowo, tho disloyalists* tho pacifists who 
jut egetisa before patriotic^, the criminal dynaeitiifig eleaent in 
union labor end tho purohasoablo oLonenti in union labor and other 
tilings that the Goracn Eopionago SorvicQ ©ought to and succeeded to 
sons extent in using during war tinon cgainot tho United atatos* 

Ohon Gcrnon conoy began to foil tho tolchoyiki wcro f luoh 
with tho opils of thoir plunder end thoy endoayorcd to toko over 
those various onti-patriotio olcnonta that tho Qorasn Kopionogo 
Service had boon uaing end to coao extant succeeded sad turned tihoa 
otor to tho Casauniat party of Acorloa for uoo in, thoir om eopioifr- 
ago cyotea, end out of this olocont woo coldod tho Aaorioon Civil 
Libortieo Union cad variouo othor affoira of tho sort whloh t direct- 
ly or indirootly end undor yariouo eonditiona of ccsouflcgo, ore 
ucoful to tho Cecnunloti cacaico of tho country guided by Soviet 

RUOOiO* 

Aa waa coot thoroughly demonstrated in the hearings before 
tho JToroiga Halations Coraittco of tho Senate on tho recognition of 
Soviet Huooioi tho Uoviot QovcrnQont haa boon atcadily plotting 
against tho United states end ito agents end rcprosentatiivco in thin 
country aro virtually tho apico of a fcootilo potior ♦ Tho Onrrmlirt 
Ferty of tflkssio owns th« Soviet Covornncnt end tho Third or Cocsuniot 
Xntornationali known also as tho Caaintoxn* Tho acoo six or aoven 
acn absolutely control thoao throo orgsaisationo, ®:o Soviet Govern- 
cent pratendo that it has no control over tho SSbiird International 
but that has boon so fer^uently and no completely dcEoaatratefl to bo 
a deliberate lie that no ono but a very trilling ovollower of 
Cc&cnnist propaganda uould profooo to bolievo it* Certainly anyone 
vol! infornod en tho aubjeot knowo that it in deliberately false. 
Tho Soviet Oovernacnt end tho Shlrd Intornational ore tho tiro hands 
of tho Cosnuniat party of fiuosia* 

Lenin oaifi that the Oor^uniato nuat loom to build 
coraioiea with non~Cocannisto hnnda and thoy havo proceeded to do co 
and acny of thoao who put oVor Coseaniot propaganda are utterly un~ 
c»are that they ore doing so end ere theoretically opponed to 
oor^mnica* 

Shan tho Coolidgo Adniniotration refuacd to recos^iise 
Soviot I-aiosia tho Cocnuniots boaotod that thought thoy trero rofunod 
Gdaicoion at tho front door of tho United iitatos thoy would got in 
at tho back and openly ooid that thoy would bring sufficient press- 
ure to boor on tho government, throu$a tha apcoial intereota of 
those who put dollnro before patriotic*, that thoy wuld aco;»pliah 
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Sooeilttoa. and this they hews been oonstently f**** 1 ^ f «« sal 
we so at adroitly uael aoa-Coouaxaiat bands for that end, ©ley 



hero auoeeedsd, 

f, How oae of tha chief tools of the CosEaaists has been the 

Merioea QlTii Liberties tfaloa sal we find aaay of the Anoricaa 
OiTll Liberties Tfnloa orow* opaaly aiding caaaeiala* oad in opoaly 
% Coevunlst of f«lr» euoh os tho Oocasaaiat party of iaarloa, the 

f AU-Jkorioa Aati-X»periellst Loa©te, tho actional cauaeil for the 

Proteotioa of foraiga Bora VJorkars, tho Worker* lateraatioaal Belief > 
whilo otaar affairs bettor aaaauflaged tut still oidins o ntCTnl am 
cad gottea up by tho iaorioaa OiTil liberties tfaion erowd are tha 
Loogae for Industrial Boworacy, which io tho IntarooJlagiato 
GooioliBt Soeisty with ita note ehonsed cad whoas first preaident, 
Jook Xoadoa. wae o ooafessad eriainal aad Jailbird, the yellowship 
of ttcooaoiliotioa, the Church Loogae for laduatrlal Bc«ooraey, 
which was suooessor to tao CMrch Socialist Loc^ie. tao Peoples 
Lobby, tao Eoticaol Popular CoTorxcoat *ee©ae aad dosoaa of others. 

Tho iaariooa Society for Cultural delations with Eaosia 
woe oao of ifceee affair©, it ocnotaatly puta orpr pro-Soviot 
propogcado, oad incidentally ito Chicogo broach helped obtain noney 
for tao Coacauist orgon, tao ©oily Eorker, which is prof caseoly out 
to crerthrow tao cornrccsat of tao Baited States by force cad wio- 
loaco cad oatablteh a Coecanlet dictatorship in ito piaco. 

Juat hero it is well to quota tho ocaoXosioas of tho Lusk 
Cowlttee InToatigating Kotolationary Eodiooliam cad the fich 
Cocaittee XnTaattsating Caaeaniam as to tho iueartosa Clwil liberties 
Uhioa» Tho Accricon Civil Liberties Uaion has node o specialty of 
aupportins aubTerslTo oruiaals aid, when these oriadnols hara 
eotteu into the toils of the la* for tho apaolfio criaos thay hare 
ooaeittod, they aowe takea up collsoticas in neay Instances uadtr 
the false pretext that tho oriaiaolo wcro tolas depriTed of their 
ooactitutloaal right of froe opeoch aad so thoy hero thriTaa by «a- 
coura«a««at of aad aid to subreraiTa orlsdnals aad subTorsiTO arista 
cad obtaiaiaa aoaey under false proteases* Sioy oroa want ao far 
la the topolosanyi case cs to say that whan tcpoloaaayl's ttstoraii- 
aatlon waa ratoked boeouso it was obtaiaad by porjury oad frcad 
thot Sopoloocayi wao boiaG dapriTed of aio right of free speeoht 
Sboy took up tho ordtatioa for the aaarohist aardaxara uooaay sad 
Biiliaca , for the X.H.B. mrdtrars Ford aad fiuhr, for tas ceaaaanist- 
aaarohist arardararo Sooco aad Toasettl* for the 1«W*Q* srarderera of 
Asarlcaa legloa nan at Caatralla aad helped tho Coasmalst forty torn 
thaaa oases lata Coooaaiat propagsads sal ha^s dcae othor things of 
the sort, The task Cosasittse stated s 

"If we cnelyse the position token by the /Jtorioaa Ciyil 
Liberties ttoioa wa will find that what is sought Is not 
froodoai of apeaeh, freedom of wpeaahor freedoai of 
asaesbly* but lioease," 

oad 

"She jtoarloan Ciwil Liberties Uaion, in the last analysis, 
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is a aupportar of all aubvoraiYa ■ovo*3at3u. •«*«♦• 
It attcKata act only to protaot oriaa tut oaoouroga 
attacks upoa our iaatituticaa ia every f oim* w 

an4 the Hah Cooaittoa, oftor eadorsias tho fia&iags of toe last 
report » otatedt 

*Sho itaorioca ClTil Idt^rtlos Unioa lo oloaaly affilia- 

tod t&th ths Coarataiat mveccat la tho Waited atatoa 
oad folly OOjS of Ito off orts cro ca bohalf of Coauniots 
wfco haw ce»e into conflict with the law# It ol&l&a to 
•toad for freo speech, frea preaa cad froo aaae£hly» tut 
it is quito epporeat that the main fuaetiaa of the 
^corioca Civil Libertiea Uaica is to attcspt to protest 
tho Ccrrrimlotg ia thoir cdvoonoy of f oroo and violoaoo 
to overthrow tho {pToxacncitt roplaoias tho in^rloca Flag 
hy c red flag** 

cad eddo that it i&f 

*oa orgoaisatica whoao sola t?ork la to uphold tho c orxunl ata. 
ia ojroedias rovoluticaory propegcada cad iaoitias xovolu~ 
tioaory aotivitioo to ualcraiao cur -teoricca iactitutioaa 

and ovorthrotf our Sudoral 'QoTorancmt* 1 * 

Ho* oaothor of thoao off ciro that woa crttaa tip by tho 
Anoricoa Civil Llfcortioo ffaioa crowd io tho Foroiga roiicy Acocoic~ 

tioa cad ia ccaaeotlca txith thio ottoatioa nuat to ogaia colled to 
I#ala»o iajuaotica that tho Cosualcta tiuat loara to hulld oossKmiaa 
srith aoa-ccaKuaiot hcada cad Cocsaaiot ho cot that though oxoladod 
ot tho froat door of tho Uaitod StQtoa they t?ould cot ia tho hack 
door through tho desire for aaoaoy of thoae who put polf hefore 
patriotic** ffo cuot clco rcaocbor that tho y©rei£ja Policy iaaooio- 
tica la tut cao of nuay orcoaifcaticaa epttaa up hy tho A^erlcaa 
CiTil Uhortioa Uaioa crowd # eooh of which tahs* up oa* particular 
fcra&Qh of Cozauaiat endeavor* 

Tho appeal of tho Foraiga Policy Aaaoolotica la for rcoog- 
aitioa of tho Soviet Govoraaoat of Euaaio* aio la oejmfl&sad aa 
moh oa poaaihlo* 

fho Foreign roiicy Aaaociatioa waa made ap ia tho firat 
iaateaco lorgoly froa tho imoricaa Civil Litertiea Caica croud » 
who ware tho guldoa for procoediasa, with ouch additioa* aa could 
bo gottea froa people whooo apooiol moaoy-moldas iatacraata weulA 
ho a tcftptatira to wioh tho Soviot Govtscraaoat to ho racojpiiaad^ acd 
f ro» thooricta cad paoif lata who could ho ployed oa aad jpcopla who 
could ho f oolod iato tiasoascioualy lcndin/3 thoir aaw» oa raapact- 
ahlo froata ia order to hoip coaouflaea tho orgaaiaatioa* Ttof 
colcul^tad that iateraaticaol hcatora who cigit ho iataraatad ia 
doiag hualaoaa with Euaaia> oxportora of cotton aad «aohiaary# 
iaportara of ft&agnaoaa and laabor, cj^d othar huaiaeaa pasr^f tha 
aort would he glad to edvooato roooQaitica for purely "aalfiah 
rcaaoaa cad could readily have thoir ccaaoieacoa aalved hy clovor 
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1 esuae* eookad up by the Coaaanista, and the aohea* haa been 

•sineatly oueeeaafai. Bujr<4!9 appeal to raople'a ^S* -5S*" 1 * 
catin* the Asaoeiation aa a aort of aupor-intelligenaia affair, 
and m auooeedtd in Philadelphia in making tha affair appear as 
a wort of faahimable thing which it *as a social distinction to 
balsas to. end acme of thoaa whoas acaea were put Toward as bait 
haw doubtlose played their osaigaed porta 'jiito unconsciously. 

Ttxo role of the loreiga Policy Aoaociation has been to 
pretend to bo perfectly ispartial and aa to a«e ^ueations it 
doubtleaa hoa bean, but when it cceea to recognition of Etiaoia 
it haa always toksa oorc that tfhen debates wsro otaged of those 
for tho recognition end those esalnat, tho rooogaitionisto wore 
of the Coocmniat propaganda order who h£d euoh oere knowledge of 
the oubjoot cad were aa a rule mob bricfrter people than fchoir 
opponcnta and who did not he ait ate at coy asooth and plausible 
nondaoity to got tho beat of the itrguasnt- oo that thoao Who listen- 
ed to thca would be persuaded to their aide of tho <suestica while 
tho opposition, being more or leas lit! ted to the truth end knowing 
ouah leaa about the subject, could not reaSily refute the argunente 
of tho able propagendiata, co that the recpeotable fronto in this. 
organisation honre often been quite uneonceioualy lending thenoolros 
to a very cubtle Cocsuniot g«o end h re bean ao completely fooled 
that f irat they hare swallowed the Coaaunist propaganda pat before 
the*, including the idea that the Foreign Policy Aaaooiation in not 
0<tt3unlat~lBflaeaoed, enfl cecend, bed that Tory natural inclination 
of nil huaan beinga rho hare been taken in to proteat that they 
have not bo« taken in end are not Coaanaist dupes* Of oourae their 
protests that they theuaelres ore not Ccaauaiots ore ^uito bcoido 
the point for the lenin *ochino la buildins ccscuaisa with non~ 
Ccaauaiat hands. 

L3t ua turn to tho origin of the Foreifji policy Aaaooiation. 
wuito a auabor of yeoro ago when the Senate investigation ed rcdi- 
oolitm cad red to pink aeni-dialoyaliata or thorough dialoyaliata 
waa aada end ntatea of a number of theae people ware publiahed firat 
in the 3aacto inrestigaticn cad two yeara later by the Departesnt 
of Juatioa, there waa a great proteat on the part of the sympathizers 
with tho oxpoael and chat waa then the faYorite alogan of the 
ccununiata for getting orar theiJr propaganda, "Bear the other aide 1 *, 
waa mioh in erideace. One of theae who protoated egainat tho in* 
roatigation end shouted '•hoar the other side" f waa Jcaes 0. J2c2)aaald t 
president of tho foreign Policy Aaaooiation* 

Tho Surrey haa been kfcowa for ao»o tiae as at least a pink 
affair in which the Aaoricon Ciril Libcrtioa Onion crowd hare Kuch 
influence. 5ho Ciril liberties Bureau waa one of tho preioceasora 
of tho jyaorioan Ciril Liberties Onion end in the Ciril liberties 
Busaau wa find Paul U* Kollogg. 

Arthur Oloaaon waa rice-president of tho iaorioaa Ciril 
Libortiee Union crowd's league for Induatrial Democracy end diraotor 
of ita coordinated labor Publication Society with tjyxtte a xs&S&x of 
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-/" reds. Ho heft, bem one of too foundera of the Intercollegiate 

i aSioliat Societyl which ia tho Loagao Tor Industrial Demoraeyy. 

j Tho Benfl School was rod end dialoyol during i&e *» «* 

lir. leul U. KoXlogg warn cao of lto aupportere. Bo woo <f °J**f 
Sttoairw, Ho helped tho CoBaualats in too fosaaie Strilo. 
Sana Hw3**« irofoasionol Patriota* io a ttwuo of nanftooity 
' whl^waamewt to discredit those working for patriotic* end holp 

<* Si CoEInSf caSo "d it woo count to dicoredit ttoN "gg*. 

1 for ^atriotlKt cad holp tho Cccnuniot oauca end it woe publiohcd 

£ r X oSSSrt orcoa! too Boily owtov, ^e^atproposanda. 
a tiroioal atatcaant in It tran toot tho ^oooohuootts lubUe 
intSeato SofflSvoB cotton up by caployoro to fight tho child 
la^r Senftmeat" «K Sa«» boWtoat tho Hoaaoohuootta lubHo 
Intaresta Leoruo woo not gotten *P by caployors and that it was 
Sttan S about clorcn yooro boforo 'there woa my Child Labor 
SanScnt to fight. Kellogg»o n«o appoaro in *rofosoionol 
£SK m aS of the atdofooro. Ohcn tho «<^f*^ 4 f * SL? 1 ' 
SSoXl TaSotti agitation in an ondeowor to UmnAlt oourto end 
lcS/ia »^ich they wwre helped by too iittoricon Civil Uhortica 
Son croad, wo find Xollogg oiGoinG en appeal *~ Scj® ^ _ Btod 
vSnotti end furnicbins boil for Ponoro Hapgood when ho roe crreoted 
intolo citation. Tho Motional Citineno Ocanittoo oa aolationa 
Sth "tiTISrioa did each to cot Lotto Africa ^»* J***** 
Ototofl and help alone tho Ccasuaiat geso, end wo *^J»J2£gS to 
tola. S, likS Jmee 0, KoDonold, moo of thooejho protend 
OKainat tho Senate instigation in 1919 end parroted "hoar tho 
SKnSJS. Ho w in toS Loogao for tho Urgonisatioa of gotaroM 
of thio orortt, nhioh cocao to hare had a doeldedly aoiioliotio idoo 
of what progrcoa oonoiateC of. Thio crowd oro Tory fond of too 
torn "political priaonora", which vna firnt giTea currency ia tola 
country, it io believed, by too ^orohiat, Atoxo&dor^k^, and 
which io uocd to denote thane oubveroiwo crintoeln who hero eatton 
SoSthe toilo of too lew. Mentha African Civil Ubjrttoo Union 
orordgot up toe International Cocaittoo for Political Prieoaore wo 
find Siloes on ito General connittoe, lto proaident wo» Eocor 
JToah Baldwin, tho philosophical caarchiot cad loedcr of too 
LoriSof Sril UbStiea Union, and in it wttjwl^ JJ "J** of 
iaoricon Civil Ubortioa ^nlon JlotienolCoc^^cwa auoh oa 
Clarenoo Barrow, ffl. E. B. DuBola, Sherwood Sd^r , »©lix yraakfurtcr , 
Arthur Qerfioli Hoya, Jolin Hsyneo Eolaoa, Dawid btorr Jortfan, 
Kohort Itoros lorott, Jrjwa H. Kaurar, freaoat Older, John A. ayea, 
IJowen Thoaaa end B. Chorney Yledeolc. 3o also find on it toe 
enraohlat Qorlo Treaoa, editor of the eaarchiat paper 11 MtetoUo*. 
end tho aaerchiat Eorry Solly, former editor of too onaroh»*t papar 
ireedom - A Journnl of CoaatruotlTo Aaorohy. Thoro elao wa find 
Pranoia Fiahar Kona of the American Ciwil Ubortioa Union and Ilka 
Felix freakfurtotona of too Hotioaol Populor aorernsDnt Laagaa 
twalwa who eare out to too preaa tho ohorgo0 ogeinat toe Department 
of Juatloe found by the storling Coasoittaa of tho Senate inyeati- 
gating them to be utterly falae and wnioh wera in f aot iwrely too 
otook Uea of the enarohiata and CoEswaiata who wera being deported. 
Qrahoa B. Taylor ia alao there and Kormon Hapgood and otoera of toa 
tort. Again we find Xallogg in toe Amrioan leegua for India'a 
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wroadoa, ifcich was bolptaB alone tho CjE=unint U^^L^iS* 1 * 
a««inst EariLand, end nor o again we find Eoce? Hestt Enldwto cad 
Harcsret Sanger, of birth, control. fcac, who wero botheaeabora or 
Btrknsn's Iaegao for Aoaeaty of Political prisoaoro. Harry 
Ceinberger, Bor*aaa*B counsel, uory ware Donnott end o nuabor or 
tho American Civil Idbertlos Unlia notional Qosaltteo auoh os 
Arthur Gorfiold Kay*, Cloronco Barrow, John Eaynos Eolnco. Qcwaia 
Garrison Vill&rd and" V. raon Shcaao, cad olco Stephen S. Sico ana 
Cill Euroat vcre in it. 

Kov lot no turn to tho proceedings of tho onnuol aeotlns 
of tho Foreign Policy Aaoooiation, April U8, 1C26, whichjvtolla of 
tho Initiators wore no othor then Paul U. Kollogs end Arthur 
Qlccson. end co tho Forei©* Policy Aooooiatlon waa horn. Tk« Group 
organised theaoolveo. cccordlns to tho Forelca Polioy Aaoooiation 
offioiol roport, into tho Loogao of Proo Hationo Aoaooiatlon, cad 
It was thon that prooident Joaoo 0. HoDoaaid oaia ho had tho cool 
fortune to Join tho croup, thoufih ho did not booccjo ohctrnaa until 
1919. Tho ncao was changed to Foreign Polioy Aoaooiatlon In 1S31. 
I*t na cow turn to tho Poroieh Foliey A«o«»**ttottl9*tjrJjj4 w 
which la written on official lottor of *ily 3, IStV by ito ^onher-,. 
ahlp aoorotary. Jcaos 0. I'oDonold was ohalroOT of the e*^«*™ 
codalttoo, ena on tho executive oo=aittoo wo find Bruce Bliyen, 
Carlton J. H. Eoyeo, cao of thooo oxpoaod in tho luoK rioport end 
cae of tho Aoorioen Civil Liberties Union crowd, Paul 0. Kolloss, 
Era. Henry Ooddard leaoh cad lloo Lillian D. Raid, a cubcoribor 
to Anerioen Civil Liberties Union fundo, stockholder in l the 
Liberator and in a meter of Aneriocn Civil Ubertiea Union orosd 
off airs. 

The Sillord Straight Post of tho jenriooa Legion hao, it 
io bellevod, at laet had lto chartor rovokad. ur. Allen 0. Wasted, 
End, was one of lto aeabors. Tho forte of thio »«* ™ a *| J* 
counter to the patriotic policies of other *ooto of tho Acsrioca 
Legion end to aaie it appear that the Logion woo "T^" *JJ* J*» 
it la believed, about twenty-two neaboro. Urn* Millard straicht 
finanood thio Poot. Sho wao on in tins te friend of Kr. end lire. 
Thcoas Lecont end had quite sn influenoe oyer Ho. Lcaan*. ar. 
end Uro. lenont'o ncsea appear on the Poroica Policy Aaoooiation 
national oouneil, for whioh ©root proottge was •jloiaad in oonoe- 
queneo. llr. lenont io a meaber of the international bsnksra, 
J. p. Korean cad Coapony, thougi it cnot not be thoug&t for aa 
Inatant that olther Ur. J. P. torcan, Sr. t or lir. J. p. Korpon, p., 
hod the oll^itest oysqpothy for or wsro willine to old oo==aml« in 
any way. Whan I2r. Loaont woo inqulrod oa obout the forelffx loliey 
Aaaoolatlon »o«e yeora ogo ho profoaaod to know vary Uttl« about 
it and aeeaed to toks all that Hr. Jcaea 0. KoDcaald cold on folw 
without lnveatigation. ur. Lsaoat'a son, Cor liaa I^a ont, boa coao 
out openly la eld of vcriouo Coanunist oeuaea and ka •jprcssadMa 
■ympathy wltti ooKsaniiSB though boa otated, it is under sto od, t hat 
he lo not a MMber of tho Coaauniat Party, aoao of hia ccoaanlot 
Ideas he la 3ald to hato learned at tho Horrord Uberol Clab cad 
to have Imbibed others frca a friend of hia parents. 
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Carltoa 3. H. Heyea wa» oxpooed In *?* ^ ok j^! 5L 
aianer of a eireular asking financial oil for I.T7.U. and war oo- 
atruotora. Ee irS too national oounail of too ccasittse on 
SStariJi iTiauoSioa. Slo book "Hodorn History* ho* a . l £5fei- 
SS-^5otto^a rediool trend end has bom *™*^J£*g* Mm 
otioY Biiti chairman of too executive board of the Katiraal 
SnfiranMof Jews™ Chriotlane gotten up by to* radical crowd, 
it a iaetlng of tho ultra-paoifist Ccaaltteo on miitorisa in 
MaJatlonH^i sneered at; rcsjeot for Old Glory and fe> "Jg*- 
&££? whieh he called "the religion of natienaUm" . /o apoto of 
toe^cult for warship of too Plug" end o»*^ "J*? "gS^S.. 
«b««rr«iea la taaoral. Captain George £• Barto at toot tits aoa- 
ortSd^ei af ono *ao rSeee tho rc« floe to ttx» of pooco and 
tho white flag In tino of war. 

on too national Council of tho Foreign Policy ^»°#«JJ2J _ 
in 1924 we find tho following nonboro of too Anorican Civil Ubortiea 
Union Kotioial Coaalttoo: Hoo Jane Addaao, Biahop BenJpsinj^Qwator 
of Stne? Jota Dow. Felix Frankfurto*. Prederio O.JWfo «qgjod in 
oa invootigatioa of tho heuo© of Roproaeatatlvoa aa holping the 
anarchiata cad CoEsuaioto who hod been arrested, UilUca A. Keiloon, 
president of Soith Collage, Pathor John A. Byaa and Frank P. Woloh 
SS! lite Sonfurtor, woo one of tho national *n^*™*F** 
Samio twelve parroting tho atook lioa of tho anarch**** and craffl- 
iltf against the Dopartaant of Juotioe. Thoro also wo find Soaooo 
Found/who traa cnothor of tho National lopulor ooyornaont I/same 
twelve and oao of tho Anorioan Civil Liberties Union orowd, ot 
Sha Orahca Brooka, who hod boon ono of tho organisationc ^rced^into 
tho iwtioa Civil* Ubcrtio. Union. Otbou .of too Aso riog Cl Til 
Libortiea Union orowd on thio national council of too IttroignPoilcy 
Aaaooiation ore Stephen P. Puggon, Horaoo H. ^f.^" 1 " 
collegiate Sooialiat Eoctpty, Sen A. Lowloohn, Biahop Frenoia J. 
■eConSll, proaident of the Federal Council of Chrn^oa of Chriat 
in Aoerioa who ha. roeeatXy boca dropped froa *^*™*£*£?* 
through protouro brought to boar by thoao too -*^° d -? J*fS th0 
Federal Oouacil of Anerioea Civil Ubortioa Union influence, 
Orahm Taylor, eto . 

Tho Forolpi Policy Aaaooiation, then, woo originated and 
dominated by tho Amorioaa Civil Libortiea Union. 

Eorria Hillquit. wao vaa proninent to cooia^otio oiroloa, 
was at one tise oounael for Communist affaire in tola country ana 
in June 19W we find McDonald bracketed with Hillqult ao apaekor 
for the Eeegae for Induatrial Deaooraoy. Part of too uoeanlst 
r«m la to diaara all countriaa oppoaod to Soviet Suaoia and tto 
National Counoil for Prowention of Har, £P«« «P IwgW Jy that 
virtually faoinino bronoh of tho Aaorioan Civil Licortiet union, 
toe Boaen'a International loagao for Peace and Proedon, ploya tola 
gate and enaouaoed toat Soviet Busaia had found an advocate in ito 
bulletin, liofionald waa vioe chalxman of tola organisation. The 
labor Inatitute form ia a Coaaamiat affair end we find toDoaold 
Uated as oae of ita apeakera in 1987-28. Halph M. Eoaley, of toe 
National Civio jedoration, wrote a latter in Haroh 1829 expoainc 
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the Foreign Policy Aosooiotionand Joaea G. EcBonald end Toa Lsnoat 
in rtXation thirsts. KcBsaold ncdo an cddrosa t© the clarey i» 
Juno X$3X waXX eoXoaXated to turn thca against capitaXisa. in aa 
addrtsa oofora tho Poreiga PoXioy Association philcdoXphia Eronoh, 
KoBoaald aoolared taut the foroiga poXioy of Sfctssla woa dcniaatad 
by the desire to Maintain poaoo, Then ho pat over that Tory stale, 
wora-oatea oboataat of Coaaaaiot propaganda etatins, "But the en- 
deavor of tho Buosiaa Oororsaont to eoavince tho tjorld of ita 
noacofal iatcationa oro hoapored froqaently by tho eotlTitioo or 
tho Kaoainn oocsaniat Tarty end tho Third interaaticaala , JTCIESSlt 
GF TOXCB TIE G0V7IS213OT HAD SOWO TO COOTJI.". X* can be shown 
tbat Mr, KoDoaaXa fcnow of tho foXpity of thio otatenent , whioh io 
©no of tho otoejc Xioa of Cn-r-imipt propaGanda bat so of tea expioaea 
that it bow deceives f oa except aiXlinc cactoro • 

la a very oblo papor leaned in ApriX 1920 Katthow UoXX, 
vice aroaideat of tho Acorioon *odoration of Labor, dealt at saae 
XooGtb withetho Porolga Policy Association's atatcaeat aboat the 
recognition of tho Coviot QovonKent. Ee chowa how the fight has 
boon weced to break down onti-roccsaition dotcrninatlon aysKiii- 
fai proposaada bqtos. Ea opooio of pcapalsto prepared by Vera A. 
l&chQlo with tho aid of the re as orach a toff of the Foreioi policy 
Aaoociotioa. Of thoco bo soya. *3!hGoo peaphlotc ore not cerely 
aarticaa in eaoptinG tbo Soviet vioa ca tbia question bat ay 
whoX^oprosains ieportaat aootiono of tho United atoteo doca^ate 
canted cad by giving other eootioaa oat of their oontext have mo- 
reareeeatoa oar Stoto Eoportanat policy to the point of presenting 
it oo boias the very roaerwe of chat it aotaally is", end then ho 
toaohos on Senator Borah end hio aioropreoontotiona to the neao 
effoot. ~Ee <jnotes froa the cooead yerelgi Policy Aaaooiotion 
pssphlott 

*It Bay ceca, froa the foreeoing oaaXyoia, thet the 
eovoranont of tho United Stoteo at the preaent ties 
baoeo ito objeotiona to tho rocoeaitioa of tho eoriet 
Qovemtsfiat ca throe gronada: (X) the soviet cevern- 
oant^ caanootloa with tho Ccaainiat International, 
end ita oXXecod partioipatioa ia tho propaganda cos- 
daoted by tho Xcttor organisation; (2) tho soviet 
eevornBont , a failure to ropey or acknowledge the debta 
of preceding eoromaoatai and (3) ita fallaro to 
restore the eoafioooted property of Acarieen citizens ." 

Ca this lir. Tfoll oorrectly ocaaontat 

*Thla BBazins aia«t«t<Koat la baaei ooinly on niaXoad- 
ias aaS abbr«Tiat«i tjaototiofta end diatorticaa of 
deoXarations of Seoretroy Ea^ea, Mr. Eu^ncs* position 
vat that, tho soviet a* prcuiaas boins aorthless, 
aeaotiatioaa for recognition ooald not bo opened aatil 
they aotaally had cospXlod with at Xsoat two preXirdn- 
ary conditions* » 
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Ho did not say theao woro tho solo proliainory con~ 
ditioa* to tho opening of- negotiations, nor did ho 
inply that negotiations would nsceosarily Heart 
recognition or thot farther conditions ^ould not bo 
then required # n 

and ho then quotes corxootly -nSiat thooo pcnphlata hcrrG deliberately 
fcisrepresentel and wiicnyo traht the ?fcreic& Polioy Aooooioticm paap* 

hlet loft cut that gqx refuaal to rocooxiso axonia too booed on 
the *inoidi0uo propaganda end tho promotion of atrife to deotroy 
or eribarrosa ablating goTOrnnonto ttooaghcut tho wrld* and the 
faithlooaaooa of tho Soviet Qovornannt, or ao Secretary Colby put 
it:- 

11 that tho exLotine rogino in isiooia ia baaed cm tho 
UJjOASSECEI of ©Tory prinoipl® of honor and good faith, 
ond evory ucuogo end aenvaution, underlying tho 
\7holo structure of international lam tho negation, 
in ohort, of ovory prinoiplo upon ^rhloh it ia poooiblo 
to baoo haraanicua and truatful rclationa, whotbor of 
nationo or of individualo,* 1 

After oxpooinc core things of tho oaso kind Xfoll eddoj 

n Hore io on ccaurato picture of tho Soviot roglxao ao 
oppoctd to that of Ancrieu raft othar nationo* Eow 
contradictory io this accurate rairaary of Koaera* 
Either* end Jicovor to tho distorted pro-^oviot 
C©norcliaatian of tho yoroiga Policy Aonooiation*'* 

In Mr* Eaoloy f e exposure boforo roforrod to ho deliberate- 
ly «*ueetlona tho coed foith of the roroiga lolloy Association* a 
forun nootinga ona ho hoo ruoh ground for doing ao. 

At a Xunohecn coating in R&ludolphia tho subject was 
"Gcssuniat Propaganda In tho United atatoo," Mr. J, U. iarloff of 
tho Antorg Eroding Scspcny, Inc., «hioh ia a branch of tho ccaou*- 
iot Gorerasent, took tho pronJcocamlot aide while air Barnard Fares, 
a forever who know nothing in particular about Cccsunict propa- 
ganda in tho United States, waa put f orwc d to opoak on tho otaer 
aide* Thic io typical of Fo^oiea Policy Aaooolation proaeduxo - 
the well infomed, oily Caaciu*i£t propagandist, oloror, shifty 
end ready to make any atato&ent that aerroa hia purpoco, and in 
opposition a nan whooo experience did not fit hin to apeak about 
tho subject at all* 

ilr. Csaloy rofora to Mr. roBcnald'e falco atatccont that 
the Suasion Government oculd not control tho SSalrd Intornational 
and alludes to tho foreign Polioy Aoaooiation f o publiahod state- 
ftsnta that tho exocutlre coamlttoo of tho Ihird International, tho 
Sotiot OoTornmont and too Coonxniat Porty cro prao tic ally identical, 
Stalin, Bukherin, Tchitoherin, Rykoff , oto #t boinc on all three* 
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gasify then <mote* KoDonald as stating, about Coaaanist propaganda, 
in till country. that ho nsver felt lis knew enough about the alleged 
baltfievik astivitis* hsra to warrant the expression of positive 
opinion # Sithsr to. McDonald did not know what was mora thai 
ooMon taewltdft - what was notorious - end thoroughly prolan, or 
hi ww, to put it Bildly, equivocating, and fiisloy alludes to 
HBBcntlA , i quoting somo stsla propsgsnda stuff of Earl Radek. 
Bsslsy than says to HoDonaH that in his (Saaloy'a) latter to 
Ton Xcaontt 

"I ccuaorated definitely tho msabor of things tho 
Cossanlsts oro doing in this country ond X suggested 
that ho discuss tho isattcr with to* Grcon end to, 
Coll who would haw no trouhlo in convincing hin of tea 
dssuable activities boing oorriod on in tho united 
States "by tho Soviet Govorsmsnt of Moscow in ito 
etteopt to dootroy our inotitutiona end overthrow our 
Goverasont. I novor hod ony roply from you regarding 
tho raggostion end for that nattor to. Jcoeat did not 
cnower It cithor. Ufcather or not there is ony eignl- 
fieoneo in tho foot thot too. Shcme I^noat ioonso- 
bar of tho executive eonaitte© of tho foreign Poissy 
Association, or toother It la Barely o eoinoidonoo, I 
do not fcsoir. 

end then ho goes on to otato that ho oont to Kooora. l£oont end 
McDonald copies of the oocnaiot official organ, tho Dally Worker, 
in which thoro is o thouosnd-trord telegrisa to tho Uortero party of 
Aocrloa frca Sinoviev, ho ad of tho Third international, in which 
Sinoviev spooks of tho popor being tho oontor of cony battles which 
will occurs victory for tho Cocsanlst revolution in tho United 
Qtotas, ana ho aontions other things of tho oort, chowing tho 
Consunlat propaganda in tho United states for tho overthrow of tao * 
Unitol Statoa Oovornnent, that it ia qui to lnorediblo thst to. 
McDonald should not hero known of. liicloy then rofors to the gooa 
fsith of tho Foreign Folioy Asooeistion being involved end statos 
that shon tho Poroign Policy Aaaoclotion was organized it was 
openly known as a radicsl body which npoacored notorious pacifist 
organizations such as Frederick J. Ubby»s notional Council for 
Provcntion of Car, and said of tho Poroign loUoy Association 
that ito progrtms wore always nanipulated to tho benefit of tho 
pacifists, pinks or rods end states that its treatment of Scvlot 
propaganda inaiootee that there has been no change for the hotter. 
Ba points out that the triok whieh the Socialists and CoEnunista 
always work with great success is to have their side represented 
by exparts whilo tho other viewpoint will be given by «*JJ5»» 
preachers, professors or business men who know Uttla about the 
•ubjsot, ana he implies that that is what tho Foreign Folioy d ^ 
Association ia doing, Eo than speaks of its brsnohss in all oit- 
iss and thoir potentiality for harm. Bo than asks McDonald* 

"If you can display suoh ignorance in tho matter of tho 
rad propaganda In a country whers you have lived for years, 
how reliable would jou be likely to be in telling what 
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ift happening In Sarope sad Asia where you spent only 
« few months on q tour last eumwr** 

«4 kt speaks of sources of information such a* the International 
»*ixta J^ailst the *&isl International, whioti iCaBsnald tos nss* 
lasted* and meationa some of the pro~reoogoitlonlsts whom McDonald 
luii eultiTated* Bt then quota* Matthew Well* * letter to President 
Coolidge in sbioh foil ask* bow * oiTiliaod nation like oara can 
want «njr assoeiaticn with a aoTorameut whose offioiala would boldly 
aato a announcement* pubUahed in jreTda. official organ of the 
GemmMst party, of Ueptssber 9> iota, under tho heading "ao 
fteTolationary Coapaaa** Xbia article* Jfratda states* 

«*T2i« world-wide nature or our programme la not nsro 
talk hut an all-enbraoing and blood-soaked reality* 

It cannot be otfaerwiee .Our ultimate aim la 

UorlA Cosrainlsa, oar fitting preparations are for 
World %rolution. for the consueet of power on a 
worUHridesonlo end the establiahment of a World 
Proletarian Dictatorahip* 

Therefore* the irograa of tho C o a nunl at Intern atioaol 
la oblig&toryoa ell ita aeotiono* 

" Our program openly throws doim tho deadly challenge 
to tho bourgeole worlds 

and Saeley adds that tho Antorg trading Corporation la oat) of the 
preaotera of thia progrtst in thia country* 

The groat maaa of etidenco oa to the Cosnuniet propaganda 
nature of the Foreign Folicy Association f orhida cren an attempt to 
quote it* 

At ono of ita luncheon aoctinga Anna Louise strong wee 
the Cctsuiniat propaganda opookor* but aho woo not introduced as euoh* 
kiss Strong ia a wcry bright woman* sfoo ia a graduate of Bxyn Kwr 
College where possibly aho learned tho beginnings of hor red propa- 
ganda* Oho io &n intimate friend of lone Adftams end m old Eull 
Houser* where very pooaibly aho could hare absorbed zaore of the earns 
propaganda for Jane Addema waa in more rod! jriLnk oM yellow organi- 
aationa than the very great cajority of tfcoss classed as reds, pinks 
and yellows in thia country* Jane Mdaot sea e friend of Borodin 
Whan In Chicago and Ama Louise strong boasted that she carried 
messsgts for Berlin from Bnssi* to coics&nlst loaders in tho 
fiatlcnaHet Perty of China when the Ceramists ware trying to cap- 
ture that party* fcdsa strong waa exposed by Die Eonam in hia book 
"jmerleanlsR Tarsus BolshsalsK*' aa one of those who wera trying to 
bring about a red resolution in Seattle * and ho speaks of her aa a 
filming red retolutioniet* She la now a Occraiaist Journalist in 
lbseow* Bar brother is a plant in the Young 2&a*s Chrlstln Aseooi- 
atlon* Her father, a radical clergyman, ia often spoken of as the 
Red tte?sren& of Puget Sound* 

tfargaerlte Harrison was exposed in the London $ap$ra aa 
a Cowaunlat spy* than ahe was exposed in the Philadelphia ledger 
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it happening in Corope and Asia Aoxq you spent only 
a fair aontha oca a tour last aricser" . 

«cd he speaks of sources of information such as the International 

Ifcf ento Against tho SUira Sstor^atis&ai, ^&ich z&ogssaia has nog- 

looted, and ucations sogo of the pro»raoogaitioniots T&aa, l!oDanal& 

has cultlTfttsd, Eo then quotes Katthsw Uoll*o lottor to S^oaidcnt 

Coolidgo in which Tfoll oaks hou a civilise! nation liko ouro can 

W*ttt cny association *rith a gavorscsnt whoao officials would boldly jl 

jmOdq «x GanoanQocont, published in £ravdo, offioial organ of tto 

Castt&alst forty, of Uoptcc&Gr 9, las, undor tho heading "2ho 

Revolutionary Csaspaoa** Tbia article, Pravda otatoo: 

n Shc world-wide naturo of our pwsraswo io not nsro 
talk text en all-esferaoing end blood~aoaked reality. 
It cannot be otherwise,.** *. Our ultiaato oin io 
tfarld Cossunica, ®xz fighting preparations ere for 
World Evolution, for tho ooa<suoot of poorer on a 
t?orld~$7idoG0ola end tho eatabliehnent of a world 
Proletarian Biotatorohip* 

©toroforo* tho irogrca of tho Cosmnlcrt International 
io obUg&toryon ell ito eeetiona. 



m Our prograa openly throve dotal tho deadly challenge 
to tho bourgeois rorld** 

and l&oloy addo that tho Gators Srading Corporation io am of the " i \l 

pwnotoro of thio progra in this acuntry* 



"£ho groat naso of evidence ao to the Gossxinist propaganda 
naturo of tho Foreign lolicy Association forbids oven an attenpt to 
quota it* 

At caa of Ito luncheon aoctiago Anna Louiae strong trao 
tho Goscuaiot propaganda creator, , tut oho woo not introduced ao ouoh* 
i&aa strong la a very bright wocan* She Io a Graduate of Bxyn l&wr 
College where poooibly oho learned tho beginnings of her rod propa- 
ganda* flhe io an iatiGato friend of Jane Adicno and en old Kail 
Ueuoer, trhero Tory poaoibly oho -could have absorbed core of tho asao 
propaganda for J one Mdcao woo in isoro rod, pinir and yellow organi- 
sation* than the very eyeat cajority >ef tfcoao olaoaod 00 roda, pinka 
and yellow in thio country* Jane Mdast sao e friend of Borodin 
when in Chicago and Anna Louisa Strang bo a a ted that cho ourrlcd 
*esaages for Borodin fma loiaaia to Ceramist loadoro in tho 
Nationalist forty of China irhon the Ceramists ware trying to cap- 
ture that party* Viz* Strang was exposed by ale Ecnam in hia book 
*<Afterlaanlaa vorcus Dolahewim^ as one of thoao who vera trying to 
bring about a red revolution in Seattle* end ho opoaka of her as a 
f losing red revolutionist. She la cow a Gcmusiist jmirnoliat in 
ISoaaow. Eor brother is a plant in the Young ton's Christian Aaaoel- 
ation. Her father, a rodioml elergynan, la often apofcan of as tho 
Sad Aieverond of Pu^st acual, 

Korguerita Harrison woo exposed in the Londoa j^apoara an 
1 O ooraxni st spy. Then oho was exposed in tho Kiiladslphia ledger 
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as * Ccwnlst *py «4 *&•» the Jhilcdelphia branch of the loreiga 
Policy A»»*iatiom ha* her u a speatar at ctxo of Its luncheon 
wetiigs buf m no Mat ife?rtev»r that she «*s a Ccrrninist spy 
iMd propagandist* la hi* book *She fcheka% George Popoff also 
triads mat Harriacn «a a fowmniat epy* 

Jacob BiUikopf wo« another lucnheon speaker at the 
rhilalelphla Joretga Policy Aaaooietion* He made such extraordi- 
mswr statements £* that nine-tenths of the people in Bucoie were 
better off than they were before the bolshevik resolution end that 
educational Russia is infinitely tetter off end that hcusino con- 
dition* were incomparably bettor* It io notorious that education 
in Russia is all for communism and to sola tho co~called educated 
Pimple Communist* and cot to give them a broader snl better know* 
ledge about off sirs in general, Mr* Blllikopf *s mlsstatementa 
so taxed the patienoe of the Russian present* Pitirin Sorokln. 
that he jumped up end excitedly shouted *it is not true** 

mother of the Foreign lolioy Aoocoic^ion opeakorc, 
Cactano S&lvealnlic eonneoticne in tho past were of such a nature 
that he its suspected of tho first bobbins of the houoo of 
Chevalier John 12* Di3ilvostro which ocoured while he wo* hero* 

Arthur Garfield Eayo of tho insrioan Civil liberties 
Union Motional Comaittee end of tho oosmaint AlL-AaoricaaAnti- 
I&perlslist League* which ia a purely Ceramist affair, was another 
of these speakere* Ksye la reported as publicly statins that he 
Considered hicself extremely patriotic when he said that ho hoped 
that Condino would lick hell out of tho United atatoa Marines. 

Another of these lunchoom speakers was Horasn Eapgood. 
Hermsn Hspgood was the man who held saf ad intcrlu appointaent go 
Minister to Denmark which woa not confixmed by the Senate beemioe 
Senator Lodge had information abeut Hapsood f a acting as a £0~ 
batwetn the Ccasunlata is this country end the Cos^uaieta and an- 
archists in Hosoow* Ao has been atated he was on the Aaaricon 
Civil liberties Union national Coanlttee and hia book wos published 
aa Ccmaunlet propaganda by the Doily Sorter* 

Profeaaor Foul H* Douglas warn another of the lecturers 
for the St* Pcul branch of the ¥orci©i Policy Association* He Is 
one of the American Civil Liberties Union crowd cad a strong edvo*» 
cate of the recognition of the Soviet Government • Ho was a member 
of the so-called Amerlaan trade Union Delegation to Moscow* Its 
prettmse to be a trade union delegation was an utterly false one 
snd it was repudiated by trad* unionism, but the crowd were call- 
ing under false colors in order to give their pro-Conauaist propc- 
grade a better etanding on their returm. 

In one of its bulletins the Foreign Policy Association 
says, *toover Clark, editor of the Fekln Lemler, has cooperated 
with us in the publication of reports on china* 9 Orover Clark is 
the editor who proved to be a communist spy subsidized by the 
Communist Ooveuntnt in a raid mate on the headquarters of his 
paper lay the Chinese Government* 
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Hubert 17 ♦ Dunn haa succeeded UllUoci Z* ?oator on tho 
iaericsn Ciwil Ubarties Union XJational Committee es tho Coanuniets 1 
ebief relicnes? £nd t?o f lad hi& aa a speaker at the ?oxa££R Policy 
Association Cincinnati Boeting# 

flaj»OEl L« Buoll, roaearoh airootor of tho Poreiga policy 
Association, wad publicly rebuked by tho A&siatetat Seorotery of 
State for false atatoaoats about liberie whioh woro in toeping with 
tho propaganda put over by ooao of tho Soaauoist and ^naricon Civil 
Liberties Uaian crosd, 

Parker 5?» Uoon of tho Acorioaa Civil Liberties Union crowd 
was a speaker at a luncheon ctootine in Philadelphia at which the 
Cosotalst spy, Uoreaorito E» Eorriaoa, opoko* no i a on the oesnittee 
ott Cultural Bolationa with Latin Anerlea aad oao 0JC hio boo to waa 
coadsmed m anti-patriotic. Ho waa a locturor at tfeo rod and dia- 
loyol Band Sobool* Bo xmv vioo prefcfctant of tho co&^iniat utudenta* 
International Union. 

la tbo luok Hoport on Revolutionary Badioalian wo find ox- 
troota frco tbo rcdical "Liberator" which in truo American Civil 
Liberties Union fashion roproaoatod tfao doportatioa Of tbo cnarohiot 
vould**be-ftu?derer Aloxrader Bertaan cad tho aaorohiut Qsut Gol&con 
as *a denial of tha conatitutioaol right of free speech.** Acone tho 
list of atookholders of thia radical cati-patriotio paper wo find 
lira* Jraaoio B. Blddlo, wifo of the ohoimen of tho Philadelphia 
breach of tho Foreign lolioy AaoooiaSion. Tho editor of tbo liberator 
at tho tiao wee ilax Eaataan cad msoag tho foreign policy jinaoelatioa 
speaker a wo find l&x I&atoan* He waa alao contributing editor of the 
"Hew liaises* which waa ©morally classed as a tfocrataiat pat^r* Eo 
was one of tho supportero of tho Soviet Government of Kusala. Ec waa 
on tha Department of Juotice liat of radicals operating in tho United 
States, beforo mentioned. Ee approved tho oaapoiga of the Goonuniata 
agalnat religion* Eo waa oao of tha oigaero of tha ijoonuaiot John 
fised Club's protootaagainat tho polico of Hw York enforoing the laws 
sad rogulatioao againot Coasuaiata. Ho waa oao of the orgaaisoro of 
the notorious People' a Council* Es waa fomorly on tho executive 
cosaittee of tho Civil Libsrtioa Bureau* era unpatriotic paeifiet 
affair »rgod into tho <taoricaa Civil liberties Uaioa* 

k Kabar of tho ^hilcdelifiiio br ^oh of tho ?orel©a Policy 
JLooooiatioa pc^^«s *ho letterhead of that broach oa a oloai bill of 
health for tho Forelga Policy -asooiotion, oriticis^d in a ap^eoh by 
JUdge iScDevitt. Undoubtedly there are a auaber of business cen in 
tbla branch who would not be thare if they realized that thia affair 
sids ooaauaica! but it happen* that this letterhead affords cumulative 
evideaee of tha Aasriesn Civil liberties Union eoanootioa. 

The ohainwn is Frmois Blddle» before me ntioaod, ^10 is 
also en tho national council of the parent orgsnlzatlea* When the 
Cocasuaists »>t up the Sacco and Tanzetti sgitatioa he was one of the 
crowd sigining appeals for Sacco and Tanzetti and thus helping this 
along* Bit verse has been published in the "yoruft", "Liberator*, 
etc* | showing continued contact with those pspers. 
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She treasurer Is Alfred 0. aoattersood, who in the part hu 
bem a contributor to J&ericaa Civil liberties Union £t»ds* 

The chairman of the membership oooaittea la Walter Bifldl* 
Ssul t who has recently represented tho Aooricsn civil Unties union 
In defending guilty Coaamiata who were seeking to overthrow our 
goternaent by forco and violence, cause outlay in the aray t eto # 

Ito executiro secretary io lira* Margaret p. aloos. she tma 
on tho Cossnittae of tho League for Industrial Dooocraoy citins a 
dinnor to Uoiman Thcaas, of the Aeorican Civil liberties Union national 
Cosnittee, and la* I hDlieve, also a aenbor of ths Uosen'a International 
league for Peace end Froo&aa. 

On the executive ootr&ttco vo find, bafcido JSr. Bifidl©, lias 
Oertrudo Sly, T:ho is a director of tho Ansrican Uuaoicai Institute for 
Ciltural Eolations trith tho Soviet Union, a Commlst propssenda 
affair, she gOT3 a loctura on facing Eucaiu with Shew** and Colonol 
and JJra* B. Harriooa Snith objoctcd to tho nno of thoir nee&a in thia 
connection without thoir poroLoaicn. Thcra tran roro or loss foolish 
fioiiot propaganda in tho lecture 

Than thoro in 2dword 17. Svcna, a f ornsr &onb« of the American 
Civil Liberties tlnion national Corx&ttae. 

Then thoro io Irofoooor Cher lea a. rontriok of Bryn Wart) who 
la on tho national ccsaittco of tho Cczmittee on Cultural Halations 
with Latin Arsrioa cotton up by tho Aneriocn Civil liberties Union 
crowd. 

Than coma Rov. yrcderick R« Griffin, who is en the executive 
oowrittee of tho Aaorueon Civil Liberties Union Ihilcdelphia breneh 
and proaidod at a tooting of tho iasriecn Civil liberties Union orowd f o 
Peoples Lobby in Ihilcdolphia and t2io was one of tho crowd cnc^uraijine 
the cccnuniot Sacco and Yanzotti agitation by oicaina cm appeal for 
thoao carder ore t as did also Dr. Kiohard H* Gunnoro, another of the 
Foreign Folicy Association exooutivtr coraitteo. 

Thofl coses Dr. Ernest l&nar Fatter son * tsho is director of the 
African Society for Cultural Eolations with i-5usoia, toaatmaator at 
the Loe©io for industrial Democracy dinnar in honor of Kor&aa Thomas, 
aigner of tho Rational lopular Government League's aisloadins out- 
giving otc. 

Then tharo is Willica Rooenwsld, of tho Amrlosn Civil 
Idbertioa Union ihilciolphla branch ccsnittoo and also on tho JFennoyl- 
vania Stato Cassittoo. 

^*^i Tioa thoro io QiUi«a Stix tJacaoMtanp treasurer of tho 

Hiilodolphia branch of the A&erican Society for Cultural Eelationo 
with Ruacia who io a protagonist of Hucaian rocosaition. 

^■ong the liat of cponaora ia Allen 3. Olmstsd, End, who 
repreaented the American Civil Ubcrtiea Union at a Meting of the 
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Coanittea on Imlgration of tho Eous* of ^prasantativas and advooatad 
that foreigners ohoulA to pornitted to enter thi3 country and praaoh 
cssbibIk @& mtmW ^ *fcay ^wastsd te witsout aalaatation* Es tu 
f orasrly chairmen of tho Young eeqfcoeracy, whioh put awo? tho nost 
vitulent typo of Ccnsiniot spoakers* At a emoting In fading ho waa 
quoted as atating, *If Suosia hao bean so suoaosaful why do wo not 
try oosrunisn In thin country.* 3 

Gtfaor npoaac^o oro yrank i^ydclotta, tsho helped the Ga^runist 
gone by aignins a Ua&oo end Vonnotti appeal and woo on. tho national 
ccsaitteo of the Cccolttoo on Cultural Ralatlono vrith Latin Anorioa; 
Chorion E. Beury of People University ytao praincd Kornah 7hcn&a $ of 
tho /.nerioen Civil Lifc>ortie8 Union KaticnnJL Ccmlttco* _w& oponcarcd 
hia do a apoWsor for tho atudcato; Proaidcnt Q. XI* ccsafart of liavorford 
Collage who was one of tho crotrfl oiging a Caeca and Yttraotti appeal: 
l&ohael I^enois Boyle of tho African Civil Liberties ijnion ^failed©!- 
phiabranoh and on its wtoto Ctenitteo; dabbl Qilliaa B* Pinoahribar, 
who is on the toerioazi Civil Liber tie o Union Biilcdelphia brcuch 
executive oocnittee t&& on ito a e&naylvania Cccnittoa, oigncd an 
appeal for 3acso m± Yannetti, xx&a on tho Lsegaa for Industrial iezo- 
oresy Cojj^&ttee dinner to fcoman Thcaao, pan on tho i&narial rospltol 
Pund Rational Qosnittea c&tten up an a notorial to tho CozainiBt 
X-axtan Hibbon, *aa viae president of tho Pesnnylranift Ccraitteo for 
Total Biaarrtanent gotten up by tho Acorigan Glvil Liberties Union 
crowl end it a virtually feninina branah, tho soaan'o International 
League for Feaoo and 5?reodan f and vho talked abeut a revolution and 
bloodshed in esse people $id not do aa ho profocaod to thlnh they 
ahauldj Rev. F^nry^» ' odgkin, ono of tho founders of *ko £ollotrahip 
of beaonolllationj Itorrio 3, Loe&n of tho conoral odvicory eaunoil 
of tho Ansrloan Asoooiation for i-abor Logiolntion, and Aatsrioon Oivil 
Libortica Union oroi?d off airj torion ;jitrardo ^urk, p^oaidont of Eryn 
I^trr Oolles^ 1*0 1 »a s 0no of tii0 8^o«o cn5 Vonsotti acitatora and who 
otatoo that Bryn liamr Colleso otddonta aro proaohdra of intomatJio&al- 
icn onS iyho to on tfcs Cosaittoo' on t!ilitaricn in '^u^ation c^**on up 
and consistinc of neciboro of tho /jnoriaan Givil Lilscrtieo Union orondf 
T» llanry Soatt«rc«HJd* ^° ^ Q alaoa W:oco nc2 Yo^^otti appealer, fto»» 
bor of tho Fooplea Lobby, national oounoil of tho Cas&ittoo an l^ill- 
tario in education ostd on tho I*hllc&ol^hia oaraitteo of tho iir:3rloan 
Civil Libartiaa Unloni 3» Burns yftatoa. a Uccaa end Yonsottl appealer 
and on tho j^nariocn Civil Xdbortios Onion VMladelphia Ca^ittco and 
tho advisory oooittao of ttiis Coacusaro i/:io^rjto of uaatoni Fonnaylvaniaj 
and Br» Laoy L. tl. Wilnon t who c<s^dtaatl^ puto ovor ccsamlct propa- 
BDnda t end vhoao cpooah vas praiaad by tho Daily Sartor as Cccoaiot 
propogenda, who put out u oi>2suniatia fc^opoeonda ^rtiolo praiaincj ths 
Young Pioneers whan thoy woro boglnnlng to bora frca idLthin in our 
cchoolo hero but laft cut aH tho &&n$ro* oido, who^ran cno of the 
Graon f s International Laacao for Toac^ aisi S?roo4aa cduoatian oaszlttao 
propaainfl; to put ovor Olnotod and David ^allarotoin; of tho ia^rioen 
Civil Liberties Union Rational Cocnittce, as apoaksra* - Sho »aa a 
opaakor at a Co=unist propaganda wasting under tho «uapie&» of tho 
Aasrioan TiU03ian Institute for Cultural tolationnv^with tho Soviot 
Union* Ear propaganda cicsta tenants about Soviet tfuoaia woro wll 
oxpoaad by Loslio atratton* Har hooka oro publiahed by tho Yonoiard 
Froas, gotten U p to publioh Goeaonlst litoraturo. Tho Corriimiata 
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atate that Bertraml Raaaell Is * Cowiniat paopegaodiat and die we* 
m the oondttee for * BertraaA Buaaell meeting. *Bie Young ?lottM£% 
orgaa of tiit Cofta&tlst Young lioneera, praieed her pro-Goriet 

attitude* 

Of courae there ore aoi*e rcepaotablo f ronta in the Foreign 
Folioy Asaocietion* Of courae they do not realise *hat it ia, ml 
equally, of courae, it ie the object of the Foreign Policy Aaaooiaticai 
to hate roepecteblo front a cub pert of their easamflaee* There is so 
room for doubt that the Foreign loliey Association belonga In a *la*e 
with the iaorican ClYll Ltbortloa ttoion, tho Laagie for Induetriiel 
Deeooracy, tho tJomen 1 * International le&cao for loace end Freedom, 
tho Ieople f a Lobby, tho fictional Fopuler OoYsrc&ent League and ofnera 
of tho aort aa eowa of tho well can&uflagod orgcninationa of the 
American Citil liberties Union crowd wkich holp tho CoKunlet cauee. 

On Kerch 18, 1933, tho Foreign Folicy Association hcd a 
meeting in Ihilciclphic. Tho ccaanicts ere stimulating the padifiete 
in erery country fcutRRucaia end Rath Bryan ©sen, extreme pacifiet* 
waa one of the apootero. Other epeckerc ^ere iiaymemd Loalio Bueil, 
who waa rebuked by Acaiatent Secretary of at ate Castle for felao 
atateacnte about JLiberla nadc at en Inotituto of i oil tics cretins In 
Auguet. 108, end Qawfld oarricon Villerd, of tho American Ciril 
Libortiee Union national eoaaittee • fflie Gesstaiato are Tory teach 
oppoaed to Hitler, who haa bean routing cosEstnlate in Oojreany* Tha 
GooKuaieta arc Tory much opposed to Japan, which is interfcrrlng with 
Son at Rueela'e plana in the For Beat, The Comsunlata are guilty of 
Bach aendaoity ebout Haiti, which they oall an oppraeaed notion or 
colonial poeeoeaion or Yarioua other things which are not true, tttt 
thoy note Qotramiat propaganda out of it and thia subject haa alao 
bean % pet one of the imerioan ClTil Libortiaa Union and I?o»en»a 
International Looguo for Poaoe end Freedom. Ur. Ylllard aeema to 
beta found an ineuffioient aupply of adJootiTea to apply to Hitler 
end he elao woe denounced by Buoll. the Corr rw l ata ware trying to 
change the gorornasat of Auaaie* Tillard, in denouncing Hitlar, 
talkod about tho aaorod and inalienable rltfit of people to change 
their goTornacnt as thoy eee fit. Tix* "see fit* 1 waa all rigfrt wh<an 
it waa tho coae of the alnority Coonunieta but not whoa it waa a 
Majority of anti«*Qo^runiate. Buoll compared tho occupation of Xehol 
by tho Japeneae to tho United 3tatee ttaintatnlns en armed force in 
Haiti • When one thinka along the line a of Coeanuniet thougjht, the 
reaulto ere Doaetlsea atrongo. 

Mr. YiUard talked about recoffiition of Kuaeia aa one of 
the thinga neceaaary to our ealvatlon, end then went aa to talk ab<**t 
Hitler' a aati-ccrauniat "abocinable new goreraneat throttUng liberty 
and cooaitting horriblo atrooitiea." Mr. YiUard haa no aenae of 
huaor» apparently. Hitler • a Gorernnent oan be readily and tktAttolly 
denounced, but pretty tuoh oTerything t&at oan bo caid of that caR be 
aaid with ten tiaoa the atrength and propriety of the SOTiet goTera- 
■ent of Buasia, which h» aiahoa ua to roeo^aiso, aid a good deal 
oore in eddition. 

Tea, the Forei©i Policy Acaociation ran true to for m aa a 
Cowauniatio protagoniat of the recognition of the soviet gorercmaat 
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without moh regard to foeto or truth. 

fin ic-^i.*^ a ? aosS -to& *o tho Snilodolphia "lodger" of Karch. 

&^^ a %V5 ltt,a * Vora K - Dt8a on **> recognition SSSS. 
^SH*f tt f ^*! "«cny coepctcnt observers" cay thatthe Soviet 
SSJSSK^J Q ? aadLcu » for «»ocnltl«n b/the United I5tt« 
SS2J Si^2\i° a ^f *? ^2^ ^cognition tto core dim'Sk 
thero nill bs for tho United Strtta In obtaining conceacicns. whioh 
ic Eoro pro-recognition twaddle and thio Juatat ^et&o^&an t£ 
Soviet gwamt ia arreting British angineo?. S f iSy^JStSt. 

SJ2iS?^? *° tt0 ^ *** fUo * ^ ^ ai « i J 50 **** for the h2 
S ?? 1 ? 8 "* f^^^ 511 * of ^o Sonet goveranent itoolf in relation 
to their new water power project. lonw 

aaeaking pra-cavict recognition policy ia that of the 
lupoid l"° 7 A880alan ° n » *** et * iG5 ° tJlor « «« a tow reepoetablo 
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VhmA is •*Osacns*laMl S*»o«u* if HoaiaaU* ui«tt*r<ki o»giai*a*Uai 
IsUrlMtet * *«fttr»aia *tk *« A»ri«* Civil UHrtlo art* *tt»% »Usr **- 

to tte kaafe of tat ct«M«itt»*i it tr#udtt* um latitat! coaaotl ft* *m«p 
fttoa of tar/ e**«£«d it* owtiam f*oa latest of tin flttttt** i«lt tlaiat 
U,G00 atafert, aaa tUtt* in 19*1* "lati Jta* 41,000 MS aaa ««■■» M% at M§ 
■Mtiaft la 19 ciU«i"l is ordtr to "t4\it*tt paallo opiala** aaa&tftt late 
ttrkt «f radio todrtsttt, fc.tilt.mt, tttAjr groapt, <ttt*aMi«a ttttUast* iaaaattw. 
IcttuNM Ittast j**ful«t.. naiaUia* a *rt*«arca staff. 1 * la its 113* jMuealtt 
wrist ttata author* «ur« U§t*4 a* Ewrlt {Ull%«it« Eaai Boo^U*, ,roaa A. Ry*a, 
' *rry Citttoto, Stow 8. Biakttita llatrioaa ttrlea** fatca la'tUtata faoalty 
a«tor at E»aasital t £** Dtttaa* eaertet Hlwhw, searct ^oal*, «&& Z*«ty« 
UlUUalUSa***. 

Xa mi all* tad ititfttqr P*P« £fcttt»«w coU, Ttea-Ptf tldaai »f«H*»- 
trltta raatratioa of &**»?• 1st April 1921, rwftrrcd to tat faraiga »U«y tt»tt- 
«att fattriag rctaeaitloa of fenta. and its jac&Ut* prtparod *y Y»r» JU 
Stofctlta (Dtta) of tat ftrttfa Poiiof waaarea atatt, tayiag U parti "tata* 
aMQfclatt art b»( mraly partiwm la atepttas «tw Sotitt rt*» ta talt «tttUta 
tat lip *!*liy wtpwtotns important ooetlows of tea 0. s* atoaoaata «Mtc4 aaa 
fcp cMmj otatr Moti&aa oat of tacir coataat, h»f« aitrtpretaattd oar Stata 
Stjartaaat palisy to tht point of pr*itatln<j It as Uln& ti» rtff rartrat of 
aiat it actually is," 

Jtaaa 6* tSc5o»la» «!w» tuui fecca tte yorat^a Polloy Chatnaa tiaafl 
Hit, aai «ao eivta radio adlr«»s«8 for tht iaooolatloa nTwat foraica *ff»lr»» 
ta a tf«4«a tefort taa faiUAalpaU Iraasa at&ttii th*t co»l*t Ka»§U wi*a«4 to 
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£&&&&* f«#ff; «**t iaUatioat art ta*«r*a *rt*aw*ly *y tfe* •rtlHllw •* t* 
attain £MM*l*fc ¥*rty &a* tfca 2fctr4 XftUtiftU***, slthax «f afcleli U» o»?ar*» 
««t ha§ »t«tr t* ooatwX** ?o thi» f*Xw •***•*€•*• laatf ***4 %3f tka tt*«»l*tft 
ttaft trying to tl4*-»t#? lataXUUoa for %&air o«a aeUvitla** patriot!* »lpk 
I*»#Xy rttorUa fcy stowtae tta* the eseaottva aoaaUttao <•* tko ?hir* tmitaa- 
tloaal, tha CovUt eowrowai srd IV* £aaflttai»t !^rty or Csuwia *« practically 
titxtioaX, GtaXta, BAburlttt ^ciiltelwrla, Eykoff, for a*u*la t fcaiag oa *1X ttunt* 
aX»o fey 9iAUas *>atto»s official »tstea«ata cot^araics th«lr plfiA* for wXA rev- 
olution* ils eessatei oa !SC3&al&*» tt&ttomt that b« fc*& wwir fait k» tot* 
♦aoatfi afcmt &XX«s*4 Bold**?!* nativities In Asarica to *arra>at the ax?*»ft»io& of 
a poiltito opinion* ty t*ylt^i *Xf 3P* can dsplay rash i<piw» la t>* uatttr of 
B*4 pfopagatt&i ift * country t&trt yoa feats. H*«4 for yoWi few rcliablo wold 
you fe# Xlksiy te fes *n tGlllfi^ tftot U hft^pcalt^ In fS&roja caa &*Ia wiwro ya& spa* 
o*Xy & f s* txattift on s to*r Xa*t *a»erT* 

Fr*acii Qalstoei eels!* »*ya* w ^f coarec ifc*r* *r* c^a* rtsptotskXft frsato 
la tfca rarely Policy Assoc latta*** of qq&t** they do sot ro&Xl** <&6t It lit *aa 
t?s*Xly of c<mro* it is the ot*J*<jt of the roratgn ?»Uey <:s»outotiaa to kava rt~ 
vfStUblt frosts m r*rt of thalr ca»aafXac«* &**• X* *> *°«* *•* **** **** l * 
feists la fet ol**tf with ifcs 'ja«ri«ia *i?ll UMrtlM tmlott« the Ua*ti« far X** 
is*trUl I^aa^raoy, tbft FalXo*sktp or »c«3Ulattoa» Uio ictarwt lc» 1 U*&* 
ftr rt«« aad frtceoa» tte S«opl«» to»y» tlw tfttt<ma Popol? r co^rwtat Iit«a« 
ana oUurt of tJ» *»rt »* mat of tht waXX o«MUfXajr«4 ort-aalaatioat of tlM te» 
ilrtottfiTil UUrti«« t^atfta crawl *H1<& htXp tkt ecsaomlat c*aa«.- 
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mi nun ^ixte* **•• CMrU £**» CMi. ^jfc« ft MA ***** «• 

mix Ht'artug. t'iUiaai AlUrffei** eai 0«« W?Saa3. -■««« *• »*««*•*• 
e «i uw tJU*» or tte "?«• SbshMUo", £». attay CaiUrt^ttcH, **•! V. 
ttllHff. Kr«. £*!&% W"Swrw, Cwltca * H. !»?••. 5*. rt«*»* STSrtU, »U«r 
■•\niiik m4 setfwrt i^fcy. 

Bnnche* *f* la iiHway, X. T.» BsUbovtt 23»*». BafColo* CImUmU, 
ColwrtM. ElaSw. *• t., S»rtfort# C«a«, OUuMpellt, I*ilU*l?feU. rm**T«k. 
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&*ri*a ia drifting lata a taait «UiaMa with Britain &ai Wnam* 
Oo f et it tea rattiia* wy Uttla in Tatar** 7aA*y «it«ii at£ttt nocmlly 
a*yp*rtt*6 tte mutmm qm in Jterof* witteat pcrtlalpatim ia tte daaiaiaaa 
aata %y fritala *&t rruM afciafc mj fettrodaa tte ihm of tte aa?li« 

At tripartita l— tary a c rtwa t ttt of Saytadter i«5t # tte iaariatft moral 
pragma, ami tte mak-rj*<*+*ny neutrality peUty all writ ta tte a*?a*ta§a «* 
Brltala aa& Sfraaw* 1* term e£r*at Tirtaetlly to ateott* fractal at tte m+* aai 
te tec* «j*a w Htftoti ia war tl» ta fra»«a oil arttala* tralite Qwraamy «*i 
ItOjr, tteta pavera toaiaiftta tte mU rmmmtmm tf tte aarl* *a4 alraaiy ten 
fttettt ftar kUlte* AaUa» aafctfc af e»14 am* wataltlaa la tte *ite* £tatea. 
Coaa*;*«aUy ttey will te ahta ta aarry •* *a lar** a mar traia witt *a ferimtf 
tte aaxt «r aa ttey 414 tetaaaa 1*14 oat l«L?. 

Orifitttttftly tte ay*c*t&iaa af tte JUttriaa* pacrpla en aTtr*tel*i**l7 
wit* teitala art Imm agrimat tte Faaaiat tiatatorafalpa* Jtowttelaaa, ttera 
«ra afcrleaa earnon-a in tte typa of alii**** mfciali *a ar* ftaaia* aitk Altai* 
ui Praaaa* It la axctiat ta wmmmm aay iaiixMt ratpaaudtllltlaa a* tte tr te* 
tell wlaaft aa sra met* ttet tte ferala* poliaiaa af tte laatl** te aa ar aatma 
era xaatty aoxfcUe im fisva? at aarlt raaaaititiatloa, laataai at IlaiMt aatlaaal 
iataraate.t'adfta&tatly tte ftrltiafc vaanaaaat pracra* ia aorviat te paatpaa* tte 
aatfoaak of a Xveapaaa aar« Bat a» yat ttera ara aa alfiaa ttet lcitaia la vlUiac 

ta aatiaa 
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If ooswocolol yollty o* tebolf or world ooqwobjo rwoom*tr»rtlo*. Sritol* otttl 

import 

a^^if ffy oxolwiro t»4o tentiea xMA o&lic$ wstUoJr oomtrloo} t* i£s**a A *wotM 

*o tte oSfsat*^ of Uritiok tne§r» and to tte iftjtzy *£ tfeird ototoo. It still 
alius* to e» oaggmstod form at iKporial priT«xw»» fte Eorl of Pljneowt** 
09*t*i*£ an te»alf of tte fprerccfcst In tte £oaoo oTRords oa t&r** IT, opocly 
o^poood tte ootowilatawftt of tte opon door 1st tte Brttli* ooloaioo. BriWia teo 
•o rex iraod a doef tcr to ropwotod pU*o froa tte tnitod Ctetoo 1% firror of an 
jUidlo«ft*rl owo trodo ^moift tt Cfclooo artttaSi ooraereiel polisy tteogoo, tte 
Bill trodo x*ogro» 000m do*aod to follm* Ca tte cootxwy, ^uxxlft Oritaltt, 
lr*ri#o ud TroMo odayt * ooewm ooosade end fimoeiol policy* world oooBO&ie 
roooiuitrurtloa, irwoo wfclofe tte mlotonosoo of $*ooo dopoodo, wwld Wm» a roftlltv, 
otoa tteogfa tte ten** ood Itolljai dtetatorw&ls* owtiaoo a policy «* oolf-oaff ioi- 

71U» woofc tte I*i?orl*l COofwroaoe opwfco In Iooftocu At tfcio Uai tte 
mtU* CwmumIU will tew oa» o*ro - sad porteifo tte fiaol - o$*ort**lty 
to dooldo wtetter to m toowd tte wtewo <• tte Gaitod rtotoo witk wax* wo 
world oooooolo polioy. Tte Aswlto* j^klio will wotok teooly tte dolitemtiooo 
of ttio oooTotomo. If Hay load t^ *ao rowUio* of tte Qttao* 9 *x*mmmU la 
ftrwr of « wor. litesol i**oMotiooml polity, if ttey lood to tte ooooUotoo of o 
j*rt*r*md*fttio» o grwowoot witfc tte Csitod ttotoo, tte iaoriott* ********* will 
te doofly grotlflod* If tte t*t«lol Goofta*»oo» tewotor, rojooto tte SwlX Itooo 
io frrwr of o oomtteoaooo of tte wcooost covroo, tte* it *itt to UowmUtw for tto* 
X^ited Ctwtoo te rrriao fttoteoomtolly ito groo o fet fosoiui polioy* %Io owmtry < 
oowwfft lowd oofctlnw ito «teml ocpjort of tte gg r oy— c teaotrooloo wolooo it io 
oootmi itet ttey en worfeis* or tetelf of .oorW rooeaartrsotioo rotter ttss t^rrte^^ 
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tinud to ignore the fact that the League ha boo transformed into 
an iwtiument to maintain the letter of ibe Peace Trcaoo. 

The part decade has witnessed a series of foternaiioaal agree- 
menu and conferences, mosdy under the aegis of the League, each 
of which wai greeted with paeaai cf eitthuuacn; the Locarno trea. 
tH the Ami AVir Pact, the Dinnnaroeu Coo! erenct, and the Lea- 
dcnEconomkCoflfcrence. , . 

Behind the clouds cf hope and optimism rtand certain tacts 
wbkri anract be ignored They arc a* foltowa: 

(i)TlKke)iioterfihePea«eTrea!bwMt!xieab^ttI^ • 
old rtruggle between France and Germany for hegemony m we 
EuropeanContinent. ., 

(a) .Thu KBbM« m \m^. k tmmvww *l 

mi!arypoVTrpajwem£fa|iaFm 
" (j) teaota wiikh" Gerroaay and as ales Ad out 
accept wilKnsty, cr regard ai pemuacct. 

(4) Hopes that the error t cf the settlement msgbt be anew 
and id harshness negated by the League cf Nations, Asanunai 
conferences or international agreements harcjfajffM «?■ 

founded. 

" "(5] Europe is engaged today in an armament race far sujoung 

At maent &jk hasatjumed d« aspeacf aa »tp«! 9B^SL 

twoantagonirtKwhkhlwy^'aaat^^^andtljeluve 

n^Tone P«fa» «« *« wbo » ptby ** ,he Poa 
Trtatiet of »9>9 and thoie who are not, The former dearly da not 
want war for the beaof reasons, that they have nothing to gain by it 
and everything to lote. The latter are not yet ready foe war; thai » 
evident, Ihrtktsegdly.cviden! that they are mailing rea^wth. the 

j hardships whkh these fceparatbtu may a&bjigjBUSlfc 

, that k1t{w3ttiSto^ 

I sggEfissiB) v^r™"!** 

tltnylSK^feilthat^ooftderal^^MtoBy.arajnv 
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maces cf a nasure not sdkbtly material to be doaibcdai con- 
crete facts, are often &dwe in war belt Such impoodenblct do 
ok k EumpcThejr arc as f oDowi: 

The petples cf tape as a wbcSq far bra w;uwnflW3r,«e 
pwfou&dJy asaoous for peace. Twc, ia maa? countries there arc 
despcrak ami rckles* men, sorae ef them ttnftrtiftatdy in potkiom 
cf idftfy, k the mcisiciy dtbcyotn ijtj to 191S ii aifr 
(kftdy noag » aa ai a power M teem la the taauner rf 1914 
ww Hitl m?gk stem a gbbus advonrc 10 Uw peofb of Europe 
and tkk b«ka TCn It no lagct true loday* Al b«» war c« urfy 
be jimficd bjf the \ma cf iclf frcwuwit 

The belief whether {buaJd c? n$ thai nsw method* of war 

would be 10 domia«¥€ « ta htoltt tkton and rarvqutsho! >n conn 

men m, wbtac ody result *di k i\m i%\ Kamsiori, 11 tiii 

?craL Not tm %%% dflwod t^ISt^?^ 9P??*? 11 

i cf Ka&n» F*km aJad I^&erT^n « i^cjj^^ 

Is naff ffitjebri Vwj^Ti™ tktt «he 

mk$ of wit aJt 10 giros as W rcsjf w ora tk o« rtcWert wka k 
sot* jw trnmcacts. ThuvaSikocgh that kn been three T#n& 
shells" w Ac pa nt «b«4j Kaa a&uofti rf Jax $ tf*e 
romler cf Dolfcss ii JcJy, id the asttfiOKti) cf M< Mhm *t*l 
luig Abater is Oate--atw wrfwhtth Ki^cnwjk»& 
Mottt ibe EutopexQ pewit wapi^ m apbw l^rni 

He»!3y t m ik* f a?e^, the ye^r ^$4f ^^ tSjwfeiiHf af par e4 
so oau tmi a yomi id the mim d Eun^ toj ha« raklend 
tto aa t^akdahle smtce by eyes iag the cjt% tw cf Ewpn 
sutcsmm abe te cf the wWfe wcjI4 to the [TOEfte ahead Tk 
two ^rcaw powers bs the Eastern Hermsf here> Great Bm*m aid 
the VSSJL, bte bew»c aware cf the isearpcw cf «ata<rophe, 
Netiher of them has aay bdamettal or direstpwifl Europe*! qwr^ 
rclsj both ofthem^ fcr mourn g( their own,hate th<?«oogwre«ow 
tomtopeaceamlpfCK^acoftfikt^wh^ 
ccnatflly be drawn* h b cf paramount »pif«« that ia« kjmk? 
for the first time these two great powers wjMI their tfeotnwk 
tk to supfjcn the Mm p ia EosopCi la Brisws there hint bee« 
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II 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONAL 

flpwforejomj wnrey of relation* between European state* jbows 

1 how deeply they arc iafiucocd by the growth o( natiocalkn, 

which findi txpmm not merely in racial antagonism hut la i 

nances imJu^ry and commerce. It ij scarcely an exaggeration to jay 

tral* ai well ai the bclli^crcnti of aji^^jl More omsnous and pg* 

olikant ii the fact that nattgnalb « being fostered culturally by 
mj [mm d ducatkwTand ppaganda, anJ tLrttMicu&me is 
icnilalfy militarist in ^aaerahe rapd and dangerous increase 
oC«niniiKQttiibcing|iinllcU 
whole pcopH Wjidkginx with children cf tender year* It Is ne 
that even the mS^fl^okcn ajjodes cf rationalism hate not yet 
dared to ipeak openly of milstary aggr enion f fcut tome o£ them hivt 
referred to the (mure destiny of their mmh in a way that an 
fordly be interpreted in tgjni of national defense 
j Thu 'W^c rf w Wlw ia&m ha* beta accompanied 

whioi wioli riiimkrj communum and the topic d Natjwt 

&ai!utlkU55Jl*bvatkait(brthcume^ 

1^ p the ptclftimt oj[iJbc ff^ld 10 tinci t for aa bscrStiocul Can* . 

*°J mania itate, and hat temporarily kM fc'ufjmm it had 

the US5JU to all intern and purposes, u.^nj conducted along 
•&»* l«?UUkB(«lflj^ suUl Lcvinov asteeva 
jpcaks 1$ the representative of a gnat power whsdt has ebdd to 
doksutmosuoprcwanyW^ 
po*c he h ready to engage in diplomatic pact s or comfakwwtA 
o«c or more fottign swe*, and there h no bk in Imcwcmtkas 
that an Agreement the Soviet Unfo might reach wih Frarw and 
the stateiof Eaacro Europc-thc Ea«cmLocaraapKt4r«trktd 



in any way to the "workers and peasants' 1 of the tignatoriet, Unten 
coe knew beforehand that the Confintm existed, there would be 
noi% in Uwwft statements or actions to folate its connection 

It is p^e,nwc0w»that Bolshevik Yicwjba^beenjomew^ 
modify that they have come touiSSTtlut tb ^j^gjSb 
ft not proK*p% 

pSil^ own borders on the t upposaion that if 

and when the USSk can offer a saner, broader, Joppfer, heal that 
hfe for the mass of fa population than the capital!* states In whkh 
the means d production arc still owned and controlled by a tmall 
minority, its cample will soca or later be feed by the rest of 
the world 

It may seem surprising that the Bolshetiks, wb believe in world 
ttvolukm as an ultimate certainty, and desire fy a$J to whom it tf i 
pc5w of degma that rctoJutkmi are earned by wafl, shcuM so Agar* 
wdy try to prevent a war whkh might king *bout revolution. 
There is a eymal apbnatibn that their attempts to avoid war are noc 
sincere, that the US5JI dy wishes to pc«pooe & until such time 
n bovo resources and crgaaixatkm are denized for ihetaikof 
*piking up the pieces W orgamdtsgik itered remnants (& 
Ear^ean soeiep^ mkt thciegtsof the 

jSemhiH^ is not true. The 'rub cf Russia tfe opposed to war 
for the lansaTO^ranBc ruk« o( Crtat Ikiub, b^ame they kftow 
tk their country mM fbl it myw&k to W& partWpNioa 
should war break out anywhere, and that new methods of warfare 
might be m desauaive as gredy to delay and hamper, or even 
wholly nua, the national rccoannxtioa whkh ihey m carrying out 
mih fanatical escrgy* Eva n the If 5&R* the *pi;tK d national, 
however &gwd toiler wh fhrase* n %m$ Faiherlind # or 
"hooeLd of a! the worker^" u nevenbebi a fccjo* d rniportancc, 
Thti Mt in j»!*ey (jjiw a nr3tin| oaisc to (he ettf^iji pre* 
Wily jtel by the Sow l$iteaifcj^^ 
«aie through rcvoltaioa of the ww kkg dast For the tone being tk 
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Swfa Union has km in jappoct to the League collective tyuera, 
#h»kbaiworHiwtiflrreduiioo,butfofm^ 



The nwc benign a nd idealistic type oLintefiwwoalitm rewe* 
ffle^pyw Le ague ot Nationituu been arajpc^i^MJJjjjf iiniil 
nic fq?^ SrtSn!?cl5cTritmS^rbc xuSTuoQ^but tnnhlHIy, 
. tawTtawi with good intentJonj, TlttLt»^t|foccdutt m 

^mi£^tt^mm^i^m{o\k!^h\^ aw 
fie, t&e ^hkmHLsS^J^^V tfiaiuwai. not ^^oSinor tlif JL^^ue 

to b$ penjfte.iijito In imtj ^aUJUiaMlf^lcr oftbe Pea«c 
Trealfo iiutead of modifying them itt the interest of jlwice at in 
fowSeWE^MenWor^ffW by force the Laguekkd 
meant to cnerdie the riw3^iKcnt7«*rotghT'tUi 1 Pe pfetesTlu 
(Jeluriaoylapn pwlfed thtoteyitfal doubt, and when Germany 
followed Jajan out of the League and deliberately undertook the re- 
armament which the League had refuted to wncrb, it teemed that 
the L»jp internationalism had been defeased even mote lewely 
&tkof Marwii. ***'""" " ; '"""■■" ""~" f 
^CT^oe w» «««d WanunapMed j^bwamon. Be 
U5i;R. cfr^^ rtf ownluraM of internaii^ttro atKlraTlied 10 ibe 
uandard of the League, with the cordial nipport and encouragement 
of Franecand the more than udt approval of Britain and bly.Thit 
reinforcement hat revived a body that teemed nearly moribund, It 
wai at though Europe'* eonxienee wddenly awakened at the 
eleventh hour to the narneti and gravity of iti danger. Pethapi 
the League itielf detemt credit for (hit change became, despite iti 
comparative impotence^ It has performed a valuable mice in ve» 
tilating the vexed question! that threaten European peace and in 
aroun'nj; pi^Iic optnioa everywhere to the cuiset ami im»ye efTeot 
that ate involved. At all event*, i great revival of League ptettige hat 
tab place, particularly ataroultof the manner in whtchtheCro 
cil ha j handled theSaar question and ihe Yugoslav-Hungarian dit> 
putcj either of whkh contained enough dynamite la blow half of 
Europe to pSccet In both ca« the favorable ropoaj? of public 



opinion everywhere cannot fail to ifflprcje European twcaaei 
There ire other awl no le» difficuk quatiooj peoclttf-49r tnvtaw* 
Gcrmany't "right" to tearmanKnt-y»e^wi»««alMe« 
created a valuable ptecdeMbi^ijt^^ 
^tfo^irufegwfdorderinaefkkal inaance of rivalry bfr 

tiwtttwonawns. 
WAIASAMEANSOFSETatMINT 

hbcneeftheparaderaoftficprejmitoato 
although the danger of war a univcnally rcogniied, there it » 
growing opinion that war it not a atisfactoty or even permancM 
lettlement of dispute* among nationt In ancient timea wart wttt 
uaially dw«ve.Thc victor seized the land and ponestitoKifik 
vaoquaahei^kUIedolftlK: ableiodtcd male population, and ewlated 
the rat. The conquered were submerged and abfcMwithlittk 
kpewpo^yofrevwge.Aidvil'ttationadvaiwd.thepOM^y 
that war would end rivalry between two Baiioot by cSnbutiMf the 
vanquished grew more remote* and in rcctnt limeK tB«chi* kn » 
wiejotoacilLiucoibetwten FraoaaodGernuay.Jttwhkhtwwww 
«de now the whet had the upper hand. Suoa* k tash ae$a w» 
often deternuned by combinationi and alhaoctj wkh tfher Country 
which xunBimeideMihat neiifwcf thctwopriacijdawgoniw 
ihould obuia too gteat ai pepoodefanoe and ihcitfcKe twJed W op- 
pow the »ei«are ©£ ts» much terfit«y. The ipread oC btMUttttJttaii 
ideai earned a further iwinj in the ame direction, That, after the 
FrancoCermaa War of tSjoify, Germany bud fadf wwNt » 
iew new territory whkh had come to be regaiiW at drftWeff 
Fremh,aud war forced to limit fa apoil to thc*iecowf* d Ala^e* 
Lorraine, 10 whkh it had an aacknt claim. Stm2aily, to m tbt 
Fretxh retowed theie lex p«maceJ»bu( their mo«t *r»«6iw efwrti 
failed WKflire the Rhine at a frottkr bctaofctbl mMWfo 
wlvtd ihewanitrof terriiory considered (ktm by (h? re* a( A* 
ww^ltra*^a!rw«heiaid,ihmfo«,ihattlk*(i»ldh«re»cM 
the point of preventing war from betog elfatkbot W jct«f|«- 
vtming ww ,lf the weakened tide tan powai b *4 to p«m,i 
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THEJ unprecedented scope of World War II, which 
*p&ss£s total ^populations into war service in one 
j^raimer or another, is reflected not only in the 
-battles of production and transportation and in 
^an§kto-hand fighting with the enemy, but also 
in ffle battle of finances. 

l3je scope o£ the battle of finances was revealed 
to the American people in October 1942, when 
Congress enacted a nesy revenue law to provide 
some $25 billion in 1943, which will soon be fol- 
lowed by another tax law to yield possibly $6 bil- 
lion or more. If the national income in 1943 is $120 
billion, and state and local taxes are about $8.6 
billion, we shall then be paying out approximately 
one-third of bur national income in taxes, exclud- 
ing the social security charges. This may be com- 
pared with a ratio of- about 20 per cent in the late 
1930's and about 12 per cent at the close of World 
' War I. - 

Never before have we collected such huge totals 
in taxes and never before have we been taxed at 
such steep rates. Now individuals will'be subject 
-to the new 5 per cent Victory tax on gross incomes 
over $624 yearly, with credits for war bond pur- 
chases, debt payments and life insurance premiums, 
in addition to the income tax, with its rates ranging 
from 19 to 88 per cent. Exemptions are $500 for 
single persons and $1,200 for married couples and 
the credit for dependents will be $350. Corporation 
profits will be taxed up to 40 per cent and a flat 
90 per cent excess profits tax will be imposed, with 
an exemption of $5,000 and a credit of 10 per cent 
as a post-war refund and a current debt reduction 
allowance. Total corporation taxes are to be lim- 
ited to 80 per cent of the profits. 

Excises are also increased on cigarettes, alcoholic 
beverages, and other commodities. The exemption 
of the estate tax is reduced to $60,000 and the life 
insurance limitation is abolished. All in all, this is a 
tremendous tax increase, but it is still inadequate 
to curb inflation and to greatly reduce the huge 
inflationary gap which the excess of purchasing 



power over consumable goods and services will 
create. More taxes are therefore not far distant. We 
must turn to a spendings, sales, or gross income 
tax in 1943 if we want substantial new taxes. 

The Axis' powers have prepared long and care- 
fully for total war, and have been ready to advance 
their aims of world conquest at any cost, not only 
in terms of their own sacrifices, but also in terms 
of the enslavement and exploitation of conquered 
peoples. 1 Against such opponents we must be pre- 
pared to risk both our fortunes and our lives.* We 
must be ready to pay heavier taxes than we have 
ever known, to offer pur savings willingly in ex- 
change for war bonds, to sacrifice our comforts and, 
if need be, our customary necessities 'of life. We 
must also be on the alert to^ detect and resist the 
encroachments of that insidious enemy of every 
nation — the financial disease of inflation — which 
may rot away the economic, political and social 
foundations of our way of life. This enemy, too, 
we must conquer if the United Nations are to win 
the opportunity to reconstruct the world after the 
war." 

DANGERS OF INFLATION 

The higher wages of workers and incomes of 
farmers which result from rising prices bring only 
partial gains at best, because each dollar of income 
has less purchasing power and because the infla- 
tionary spiral is fed by fresh demands for ever 
higher remuneration' as prices continue to rise. 
Those with fixed incomes find their real incomes 
steadily dropping in the face of higher prices and 
taxes; and the unstable prosperity of the war 
boom, every one knows, may give way eventu- 
ally to a post-war slump, when farmers, workers, 
* and all classes will feel the harsh 1 effects of eco- 
nomic and political disorganization. Indiscrimi- 
nately and unequally inflation lays its inescapable 
burdens upon all classes and groups, while increas- 

1. See E. S. Hediger, "Nazi Exploitation of Occupied Europe," 
Foreign Policy Reports, June i, 1942, and idem., "Nazi Eco- 
nomic Imperialism," ibid,, August 15, 1942. 
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ing the cost of the war and multiplying the war 
debt. If the evil effects of inflation, which arise from 
the disparity between the greater purchasing power 
released by war spending and employment and the 
lessening of available consumers' goods, are to be 
prevented, World War II must, by careful plan- 
ning and control, be financed by noninflationary 
methods. 

NO HOPE OF REPARATION 

Nor can we hope, as Germany hoped in vain , 
during World World I, to obtain from our de- 
feated foes lands and treasures which will repay 
our losses. These foes will be exhausted and im- 
poverished before the war is ended. For us, more- 
over, this is not a war of conquest. We have learned 
also that intergovernmental loans during a world 
war will probably never be repaid, except in token 
form. We do not expect our Allies, who already 
have made great sacrifices in manpower and war 
material, to bear a disproportionate share of the 
costs of eWorld War II. We must expect that the 
aid we are giving them through the operation of 
lend-lease arrangements will be very largely our 
contribution to tie common cause. 

We cannot, therefore, escape painful and con- 
tinued sacrifices if we are to avert a defeat that 
would prove far more cosdy. This reasoning is 
recognized — although not always adequately — in 
the messages of President Roosevelt to Congress, 
in the lend-lease agreements concluded with' thirty 
counties, 2 and in the utterances of many Amer- 
ican jlers. 

T? * ust of government in wartime is indicated 
in x 1 jj3timate made by Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary 
of i Treasury, on July 23 that federal expendi- 
V Js in the fiscal year 1943 would be $77 billion. 3 
* r ow that Congress has enacted a revenue measure 
v^hich would raise $25 billion, a deficit of $52 bil- 
lion remains to be covered by new taxation dr by 
borrowing. As the war goes on the budgets will 
presumably expand progressively, and heavier tax- 
ation and borrowing will ensue. What are our plans 
for the financing of a war which may cost $200 
billion, or more, according to current estimates? 

OUR FINANCIAL POSITION 

As we soberly take stock of our financial re- 
sources, we realize that we have entered the un- 
wanted conflict with what we previously consid- 
ered a large debt, and stiff income, profits, and 
death taxation. Just before the opening of World 
War I federal expenditures were running around 

2. Sixth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations, 77th 
Congress, 2nd session, House Document No. 839 (Washington, 
1942), 

3. Senate Finance Committee, Hearings on the 1942 Revenue 
Act, 77th Congress, 2nd session, pp. 1-2, 




a billion dollars annually, the national income was 
about S50 billion, and the debt from previous wars 
and other undertakings had been lowered to less 
than a billion dollars from the ample flow of rev- 
enues which were obtained at low rates of taxation. 4 
When the fiscal year 1939 closed on June 30, two 
months before Britain and France declared war 
on Germany, the federal debt had grown to prac- 
tically $40 billion, excluding several billions of debt 
of government corporations and agencies which 
the government guaranteed. Expenditures that year 
were $9.2 billion, taxes were $5.6 billion, and a 
deficit of $3.6 billion resulted. By this time the na- 
tional income was approximately $71 billion. 

PRE-1939 TAXES 

When the United States entered World War I in 
1917, the newly enacted personal income tax was 
collected at a low normal rate of 2 per cent, and 
surtaxes were laid on incomes in excess of $20,000 
at rates of 1 to 13 per cent. Single persons were al- 
lowed an exemption of $3,000, and married persons 
$4,000. Corporations paid only a very modest 
normal profits tax of 2 per cent. The gasoline tax 
was still unknown, and the excises were confined 
very largely to alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 

By 1939, after several years of gready increased 
federal spending and a search for new revenues, 
the normal personal income tax rate had been 
raised to 4 per cent on the incomes of single per- 
sons above $1,000 and those of married persons 
above $2,500. The income in excess of $4,000 was 
subject to surtaxes ranging from 4 to 75 per cent. 
Personal income tax rates were thus already some- 
what higher at the beginning of World War II 
than they were at their peak in World War I under 
the 1918 law. 

In 1939 corporations were liable for a normal 
profits tax at rates of 12.5 to 18 per cent — higher 
than any of those of World War I. They also had 
to pay a capital stock tax and perhaps the supple- 
mentary declared value excess profits tax. The 
federal estate tax rates were relatively high, and 
were graduated up to 70 per cent, as compared with 
a maximum of 25 per cent under the 1918 law. 
There was a further .gift tax at high rates, the new 
. gasoline tax, and many manufacturers' excises. 5 

We must also note state and local government tax 
collections, which amounted to only $2.5 billion in 
1917 but were $7.8 billion in 1939, excluding payroll 
charges. Combined federal, state and local tax col- 

4. The progress of federal finances in recent decades is indi- 
cated in the Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which have been the source of much of the data cited here. 

5. Data showing the national income produced and federal, 
state and local government tax collections have been assembled 
for the period 191 1-40 in Tax Yields; 1940 (Philadelphia, Tax 
Institute, 1942). 
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lectioris were $2.9 billion in 19x4, or less than 9 per 
cent of the national income, while they had risen 
to $12.5 billion in 1939, excluding payroll charges 
of $1.5 billion, or nearly 18 per cent of the national 
income. State. and local government expenditures 
were less than $3 billion in 1914; by 1939 they were 
$9 billion. The combined state and local govern- 
. ment gross debt grew from about $6 billion in 
1914 to $20 billion in 1939. 6 

To summarize, we entered World War II with 
relatively high taxes, a new high level of peacetime 
expenditures, and a federal debt legacy much high- 
er than the maximum debt of $26 billion of World 
War I. Now we are involved in a war which 
threatens to cost hundreds of billions instead of 
tens of billions of dollars. But as this country faces 
the uncertain future, bearing the scars and wounds 
of past encounters with war and depression, it is 
still strong and courageous, and should be able to 
carry the new burdens which a global war will 
place on our economy. 7 

WAR EXPENDITURES 

The costliness of the war in which we are now 
participating cannot be foretold because of lack of 
knowledge concerning its duration and the extent 
to which we must participate to assure victory for 
the United Nations. In submitting his 1943 budget 
to Congress, President Roosevelt warned the na- 
tion that "the details of a war program are, of 
course, in a constant flux." As the conflict' grows 
more violent and widespread, the costs of the war 
will mount. Daily the estimates of these costs must 
be revised. When Secretary Morgenthau appeared 
before the Senate Finance Committee on July 23, 
he stated that almost $yy billion would be spent for 
all purposes this year, including several billion dol- 
lars for nonwar services. He declared that we were 
spending at a rate of $150 million daily, or almost 
% billion monthly, and that the rate of expendi- 
ture continued to increase. 8 

Not long ago it was reported that the sum of ap- 
propriations passed and pending in the current war 
program were approximately $223 billion. 9 It is ap- 
parent that the President and Congress are deter- 
mined to spare no effort in securing appropriations 
to assure a victory over the Axis. The funds cannot, 
of course, be expended as fast as they are appro- 

6. These figures are estimates. The general trends in state and 
local expenditures are shown in the publications of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. The state and local debt 
data arc indicated for certain years in the report of the Bureau 
of the Census, State and Local Government Debt: 1941, Final 
Report (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 11. 

7. Atvin H. Hansen, "We Can Pay the War Bill," Atlantic 
Monthly, October 1942. 

8. Senate Finance Committee, Hearings, 1942, cited, p. 1. 

9- "War Spending," New Yor\ Times, August 12, 1942, p. 4. 
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priated because of the time which must elapse be- 
fore war contracts for airplanes, tanks, warships, 
rifles and other equipment and supplies can be filled. 

CONTROL OF SPENDING 

Popular opinion frequendy assumes that the 
more we spend on the war the more likely we are 
to win it. We know, however, that we can be waste- 
ful in nonmilitary expenditures, and it is reason- 
able to assume that we can be and are wasteful in 
military expenditures as well. To win the war, ex- 
penditures must be assigned to the tasks that are 
most likely to promote the war effort. 

The Administration has emphasized the need for 
economy, particularly in nondefense spending. In 
his message to Congress of January 5, 1942, in 
which the President presented the budget for 1943, 
he estimated that approximately a billion dollars 
was being taken from nonwar activities. The econ- 
omy movement won support from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who on March 3 stated that, while 
certain economies had been realized, many more 
could be accomplished in federal and in state and 
local government services. 10 As a result of the 
demand for substantial cuts in federal expenditures, 
a joint Congressional committee ^was appointed to 
investigate the situation. The committee reported 
by late July reductions of $1.3 billion in appropria- 
tions, and further savings are anticipated. 11 Econ- 
omies in nonwar expenditures, however, can at 
best be only moderate in character, since t^ey are 
small in value as compared with war expei lures, 
and are in large part indispensable for ■ con- 
tinued functioning of governmental ma; ^fry- 
Simultaneous control of our vast war spend/ ' •■* is 
just as vital as the control of nonwar spending if 
the dollars contributed by the public are to be ei, > 
ployed most advantageously for the successfu 
prosecution of the war* Waste will add to the cost 
of the war, will needlessly run up the war debt 
and will invite inflation, while every dollar saved 
lessens" the dangers oP inflation and the need for 
absorbing or immobilizing purchasing power. 

TAXATION VERSUS BORROWING 

Turning to the revenue side of war financing, 
how are federal expenditures being met, and to 
what extent does the federal tax system recognize 
the requirements of equity and a minimum of in- 
flationary financing? In his discussion of our tax 
needs in April 1941, several months before we en- 
tered fully into the war, Secretary Morgenthau 

10. House Committee />n Ways and Means, Hearings on Rev- 
enue Revision of 1942, 77th Congress, and session, p. 3. 

11. Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, Supplemental Report, July 27, 1942, 77th Congress, 
2nd session. 
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suggested that two-thirds o£ total federal expendi- 
tures should be covered by taxation and the re- 
mainder by borrowing. At that time a spending 
program of §19 billion, including about $12 billion 
for national defense, was planned for 1942 and 
taxes were to raise $12.7 billion. 12 Actually, the fis- 
cal year 1942 closed with expenditures of $32.4 
billion, and less than 40 per cent of this, or $12.8 
billion, was raised by taxation and miscellaneous 
revenues, leaving a deficit of $19.6 billion. 13 

In March 1942, after we were in an "all-out war" 
and expenditures for our military machine were 
rapidly multiplying, the Secretary estimated that 
approximately 40 per cent of the proposed expen- 
diture of $59 billion in 1943 would be met by tax- 
ation. 14 This assumed that Congress would enact 
a tax law that would swell the tax receipts to about 
$24 billion. The Secretary's later estimate of expen- 
ditures of S77 billion in 1943, previously cited, 
would lower the taxes-to-loans ratio to less than 
one-third, unless taxes should be further increased. 

Our record, as the Secretary pointed out, is not 
so good as that of Britain and Canada. The former 
raised 44 per cent of ijts total expenditures by tax- 
ation in 1941 and plans to raise 53 per cent in 19435 
while Canada, which was able to raise 70 per cent 
in 1941, will raise 55 per cent in 1943. 15 

The belligerents in World War II are apparently, 
in general, meeting a greater part of their expen- 
ditures out of taxation than in World War I be- 
cause of the lessons learned from the costly blun- 
ders in financing the earlier war and their more 
adequate financial preparation. 16 The financing of 
World War I was anything but brilliant. Accord- 
ing to the estimate of Professor Seligman, Germany 
during that conflict covered only 10 per cent of its 
total expenditures with taxes, France only 13 per 
cent, u England more but still only 25 per cent, and 
the United States also met only 25 per cent of total 
federal expenditures by taxation. 17 

The public finance experts have not set any fixed 
proportion of war costs which must be met by 
taxation if unsound financing is to be avoided. 
The proper ratio of taxes to expenditures must de- 
pend on variable circumstances. In trying to es-, 
tablish our tax goals, however, we should keep in 
mind the fact that we are financing our part of the 

12. House Ways and Means Committee, Bearings on Revenue 
Revision of 1941, 77th Congress, 1st session, p. 6. 

13. Treasury Bulletin, September 1942, p. 2. 

14. House Ways and Means Committee, Hearings, 1942, cited, 
p. 30. 

15. Senate Finance Committee, Hearings, 1942, cited, p. 2. 

16. See Mabel Newcomer, "Financing Defense in Russia and 
the Axis Powers," Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, March 1941, pp. 118-25. 

17. E. R. A. Seligman, Essays in Taxation (10th ed., New 
York, Macmillan, 1925), pp. 760-67. 



war almost entirely out of internal resources and 
that our own costs, including any aid we may give 
to our Allies, must be met out of our wealth, and 
income. 

We cannot, by borrowing, place the direct costs 
of the war on the next generation, considering the 
country as a whole. But we can — and this is very 
important — modify the distribution of the costs 
among the individual members of our society now 
and in the future, and we can influence future eco- 
nomic and political conditions and the future dis- 
tribution and production of income by our choice 
of borrowing or taxation, and our decision as to the 
sources of the funds to be obtained by credit or 
taxation. In past wars the wealthier classes bought 
bonds and held them after the war, when loans 
were probably repaid out of various indirect taxes 
en consumption which rested more heavily on the 
poorer than the richer classes. 

A reverse process could be worked out by a com- 
bination of compulsory loans now — borrowed large- 
ly from the lower and middle income groups — 
and progressive taxation, which would compel the 
upper incomes to make permanent sacrifices in 
taxes which would not be repaid. The loans could 
be repaid by drastic taxes on the wealthy and also 
on the upper middle incomes by some such scheme 
as that proposed in England by John Maynard 
Keynes, 18 which raises complex social issues. 

PROBLEMS RAISED BY BOTH METHODS 

Some persons ask: Why do we not meet the 
total costs of the war out of taxation since we must, 
as a group, pay for today's fighting out of today's 
resources whether we borrow or tax, and since it 
would be preferable to avoid increasing the na- 
tional debt by borrowing, which will also occasion 
heavy interest costs over a series of years and create 
the risk that a ponderous debt can never be repaid? 
One answer to this question has already been given. 
By borrowing now and taxing later we can at- 
tempt to place war costs differently over the popu- 
lation than they would be under an all-taxation 
policy. Today some will lend to the government, 
tomorrow others perhaps will pay taxes to redeem 
those war bonds. 

Taxation ample to meet the costs of the present 
conflict would be crushing on many individuals 
and business enterprises; and those who lack cur- 
rent incomes large enough to pay their taxes would 
have to liquidate investments to raise, cash for tax 
payments. Disruption of war production, trans- 
portation, and financing would be most serious as 
securities, real estate, and other investments 
changed hands, perhaps passing entirely in some 

18. J. M. Keynes, How to Pay for the War (New York, Har- 
court, Brace, 1940). 
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instances into' the possession of the government, 
and a total war might be lost on the home front by 
an enforced financial revolution. 

Borrowing has great psychological advantages 
over taxation because it seems to postpone the final 
reckoning of sacrifices. It is easier to give up sav- 
ings and incomes for the war if we expect our 
contributions to be repaid. So long as the loans are 
voluntary, each taxpayer may invest in bonds ac- 
cording to his individual economic status, while 
taxation, which must be levied according to general 
requirements, may fail to allow for the particular 
circumstances of the taxpayer. Borrowing, more- 
over, will raise funds more quickly than income 
and profits taxes, which are not being paid con- 
tinuously, and estate and gift taxes, which are paid 
only at certain intervals. The speed of obtaining 
borrowed funds is enhanced by the ability of gov- 
ernments to borrow large amounts directly from the 
banks. The inflationary effects of borrowing bring 
the illusion of prosperity and many persons will 
rejoice oyer their increased wages and incomes, not 
realizing, perhaps, that the aftermath of this false 
prosperity may be social disintegration and grave 
' depression. 

Borrowing is inescapable in war financing when 
the conflict is costly. We know now, however, that 
some borrowing is inflationary because it arises 
from the. expansion of credit at a rate faster than 
production, and that some is noninflationary be- 
cause it absorbs only our savings. It is important 
that, so far as possible, inflationary loans should 
be avoided. If loans are to be noninflationary 
they must drain off current purchasing power 
and the lenders must not borrow to purchase them, 
use their bonds as collateral for loans to obtain 
desired funds, or relinquish their bonds to obtain 
expendable cash. While taxation may have infla- 
tionary effects as taxpayers borrow to meet their 
heavier taxes, such inflation is more easily con- 
trolled than that resulting from bank credit expan- 
sion in selling bonds. Loans to meet taxes will tend 
to be repaid at short intervals and, if they become 
a serious problem, the banks may restrict them. 

Taxation, which may be unpleasant, has many 
advantages over borrowing, and should be main- 
tained during war at the highest level possible in 
order to avoid the abuses of borrowing and the in- 
equalities and disintegrating effects of credit infla- 
tion which may follow. Taxation should be raised 
to the limits the population will bear by showing 
the public the advantages of a heavy but equitable 
tax program which minimizes the dangers of in- 
flation and meets expenditures largely out of cur- 
rent revenues. War is essentially a consumptive 
rather than a productive undertaking, and its dead- 
weight debt should be kept as low as possible to 
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lessen the economic and political problems which 
are bound to accompany huge debts. 

WAR TAX BILL 

Early in 1942 the Ways and Means Committee, 
with the aid of the Treasury, began to formulate 
a war tax bill. After several months' of unhurried 
consideration and much disagreement over details, 
the tax bill finally became law on October 21. It is 
inadequate and is certain to be followed by a new 
and more painful law sometime after the Congres- 
sional elections in November. It is idle to place the 
blame for this leisurely action on any person or 
group; we must all share the responsibility for it. 
But the longer we postpone the necessary financial 
surgery on our revenue system, the more difficult 
will become our problems of war financing. Little 
courage has' been displayed thus far in facing the 
unpleasant necessity for digging deep into the low- 
er, as well as the middle and upper, incomes to 
find funds for the war. All those with incomes 
above the subsistence level have an ability to pay 
taxes, ajad should share the burdens of the war. 

Nations in the past have raised far too little of 
their war costs by taxation and far too much by 
borrowing. Our present goal could well be the cov- 
ering of half of our total federal expenditures by 
taxation. Instead of a tax bill to provide some $25 
billion, we should strive for taxes of $35 billion or 
more. If we do not take this sum in taxation, we 
shall take it in borrowing, and that borrowing may 
result in extensive inflation which operates with j 
the compulsion of taxation and places its burdens f 
unequally on various individuals and classes. 

INCOME AND PROFITS TAXES 

With these general observations as a background, 
we may proceed to examine the federal revenue 
system, noting first the most important revenue 
producers — the imposts on personal income and 
corporation profits — which in the fiscal year 1941 
returned nearly half of the total federal revenues, 
or approximately $3.5 billion out of total taxes of 
$j.6 billion. 19 Of this sum, a little over $2 billion 
came from corporations. The variability of income 
and profits tax receipts was a subject of much dis- 
cussion during the depression of the 1930's, when 
their sharp declines disappointed many observers. 
During World War I these taxes yielded surprising 
revenues in the United States and Britain, and they 
are again expanding rapidly as the national in- 
come soars, exemptions are lowered and rates are 
raised. 

As yet our individual income taxes are essen- 
tially middle- and upper-income-class taxes. When 

19. Secretary of the Treasury, Annual Report, 1941, pp. 2, 
484. 
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Secretary Morgenthau presented the Treasury tax 
recommendations to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on March 3, he asked that existing exemp- 
tions and the credit for dependents be left un- 
changed because relatively litde revenue would re- 
sult from these steps, and also argued that those 
whose incomes would be exempt would not spend 
sufficiendy to threaten seriously inflationary price 
advances. The other taxes paid by those persons, he 
said, would be ample, considering their ability to 
pay. Hence he proposed to increase the taxes on the 
higher incomes to swell the personal income tax 
receipts by an additional $3 billion. 20 This sugges- 
tion must have been reassuring to millions of fam- 
ilies in the lower-income brackets, but it aroused 
criticism among those who felt that the incomes of 
war workers would have to be taxed substantially 
to provide adequate tax revenues and curb inflation. 
Congress, however, was convinced of the necessity 
of cutting deeper into the incomes of the masses, 
and the new revenue law reduces the exemption 
for single persons to $500 and for married couples 
to $1,200, and lowers the credit for dependents to 
$350, leaving unchanged the credit for earned in- 
come, although the Treasury had* asked to have 
the latter dropped. 

The theory of the complicated earned-income 
credit is that income from personal exertion, 
such as wages, salaries, fees, and commissions, is 
more uncertain and has less ability to pay than 
income from investments. The law, however, has 
never clearly distinguished between so-called earned 
and unearned income, and has merely set up an 
arbitrary credit for the former, for purposes of 
computing the normal tax, which tends to lower 
the tax on the smaller incomes. The same purpose 
t could be accomplished by the simple plan of gradu- 
ating tax rates according to the size of the income, 
because, in general, the lower incomes are earned 
and the higher incomes derived very largely from 
investments. 

Some additional revenue will be obtained by low- 
ering the credit for dependents to $350, but with 
rising living costs and lower family exemptions, this 
credit cannot be reduced a great deal. Lowering the 
exemption for married couples to $1,200 is probably 
not the final step downward and a further cut to 
$1,000 is not unlikely, depending on the choice be- 
tween reaching the lower incomes directly or resort- 
ing to heavier consumption taxes. 

Yielding to the request of the Treasury, Congress 
has set up higher normal 'and surtax rates. The 
new normal tax rate is advanced to 6 per cent and 
surtaxes are raised to a minimum of 13 and a 
maximum of 82 per cent. 

20. House Ways and Means Committee, Hearings t 1942, cited, 
p. 4. 



COLLECTING AT THE SOURCE 

The much discussed reform of collecting the per- 
sonal income tax largely at the source of payment 
for wages and salaries, and other forms of income 
where possible, has been approved by many econ- 
omists and recommended by the Treasury. The 
proposal has won considerable favor in Congress, 
although many employers have complained of the 
complications and extra labor involved. The new 
Victory tax will be levied on gross income in ex- 
cess of $624 at a rate of 5 per cent, with adjust- 
ments for the* family status of the taxpayer, war 
bond purchases, debt payments, and life insurance 
premiums. Collection at the source of current 
income payments is necessary if the income tax 
is to be an effective check on inflation and if many 
taxpayers are not to become delinquent in their 
taxes, or resort to loans to finance them, with re- 
sulting inflationary tendencies. 

THE RUML PLAN 

The pay-as-you-go plan presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee by Dr. Beardsley Ruml has 
won many supporters, but has been looked on with 
disfavor by the Treasury because it would permit 
some individuals with high incomes in 1941 to 
escape part of their heavy taxes, and it involves 
other complications.- The plan proposes to forego 
taxes on 1941 incomes and to start paying in 1942 
the taxes on 1942 incomes, assuming — until adjust- 
ments are made at the end of 1942 if necessary; — 
that the 1941 income continues unchanged through 
1942. 21 The Ruml plan would make it possible to 
put into effect at once the withholding of personal 
income taxes without requiring simultaneously the 
payment of the tax on this year's income while col- 
lecting the tax on last year's. If collection at the v 
source may be combined with an equitable and 
convenient pay-as-you-go plan, the personal income 
tax could be streamlined into a thoroughly -modern 
instrument of war financing and would provide 
new revenues as fast as incomes increased with war 
prosperity. 

The proposal of the Treasury to raise $300 mil- 
lion by requiring married couples to file a joint in- 
come tax return aroused unexpected opposition 
and gained few adherents outside the ranks of 
labor. The Treasury indicated that only the rela- 
tively few couples with incomes in excess of $3,500 
could reduce their taxes by filing separate returns. 
This group, however, brought great political influ- 
ence to bear, and swarms of witnesses argued be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee that the 
Treasury proposal was a blow at women's rights 

2i. For details of the Ruml proposal* see Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Hearings, 1942, cited, pp. 175-96. 
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to have separate incomes, a menace to the institu- 
tion of marriage and the American home, uncon- 
stitutional, and contrary to the community prop- 
erty customs of several states. Economists appear 
to have looked on the separate return as little more 
than a tax reduction scheme for those with larger 
incomes, and have been astounded to see the issue 
of equitable taxation joined with the issue of 
women's rights. 22 

The plan of the Treasury to secure another $200 
million from taxing the income of state and local 
government obligations, outstanding as well as 
future issues, was rejected. For years state and local 
governments have resisted taxation because they felt 
their interest costs would rise and that the gains 
from taxation would be confined s Very largely to the 
federal government. The proposal to tax outstand- 
ing loans has secured little support, but a division 
of opinion prevails over taxation of new loans, and 
continued attempts to end tax exemptions may be 
anticipated. 23 Solution of the complex problems of 
the tax-exempt security must await a compromise 
which will be acceptable to state and local, as well 
as the federal, governments. 

Controversy has also arisen over the increases in 
corporation profits taxes. There will now be paid 
an excess profits tax of 90 per cent. The combined 
normal taxes and surtaxes may reach a maximum 
of 40 per cent. The Treasury wisely recommended 
repeal of the much criticized capital stock and 
supplementary excess profits tax. 24 Corporations 
were pleased at the suggested repeal of the de- 
tested capital stock tax and its satellite, the pre- 
war excess profits tax, but were aghast at the stiff 
new taxes proposed on their profits. They urged 
moderation in the tax rates, to leave some in- 
centive to continue in war production, and asked 
that deductions be allowed for debt payments. 
To moderate the increased taxes, Congress pro- 
vided that the total taxes paid by a corporation 
shall not exceed 80 per cent of its profits, and that 
10 per cent of the excess profits may be credited 
back to corporations. 

ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES 

The progressive theory of taxation which has 
been applied in our income and profits taxes finds 
further expression in our sharply graduated estate 
and gift taxes. These taxes returned over $355 mil- 
lion and nearly $52 million, respectively, in 1941. 25 

22. For arguments for and against the joint return, see House 
Ways and Means Committee, Hearings, 1942, cited. Note 
especially pp. 122 1 -1480, 161 1-27. 

23. See ibid., pp. 1480-1610, 3079-3160. 

24. Ibid., pp. 5-6. The Hearings also include discussion of the 
Treasury proposals by numerous witnesses. 

25. Secretary of the Treasury, Annual Report, 1941, cited, 
P- 485- 



HOW U.S. IS FINANCING THE WAR 

The estate tax rates now range from 3 to 77 per 
cent, and the Treasury proposed to raise them 
from 8 to 80 per cent, with a lowering of exemp- 
tions. The gift tax would be expanded similarly, 
and these increases would raise $300 million addi- 
tional revenue. The concentration of American 
wealth has long 'been criticized by President Roose- 
velt and, with pressing war revenue needs, some 
increases here were expected. Congress was not 
willing, however, to disturb the estate and gift 
tax rates. 

COMMODITY TAXES 

The various excises have been very productive in 
recent years, providing nearly $2.4 billion in 1941, 
and are being extended in the war finance pro- 
gram. Liquor taxes yielded $820 million in 1941, 
tobacco taxes $698 million, the gasoline tax $343 
million, and other taxes lesser amounts. 26 The 
Treasury program called for extending the excises 
to provide $1.3 million additional revenue by rais- 
ing gasoline, beer, distilled spirits, and other taxes 
along the line, with some new excises on candy and 
chewing gum. General sales taxes were specifically 
rejected. 

Congress has looked with approval on the Treas- 
ury's tax policy in general, but some members have - 
been outspokeri in their demands for a retailers' 
sales tax. Both the House and the Senate haye 
turned away from any sales tax, but the subject 
has been raised again and again. Resort to excises 
on comforts and luxuries would probably be pre- 
ferred by American economists to the general sales 
tax, but more revenues could be obtained if the 
latter were added to the excises and the demand 
for a sales tax, which has many supporters in the 
business world and in Congress, will doubdess 
continue. On the other hand, excises on selected 
articles of general consumption, which are often 
called luxuries, reach the masses who may not pay 
income, estate and gift taxes, and are approved by 
farmers and workers. 

A retail sales tax would raise several billion dol- 
lars in revenue at a rate of 10 or 12 per cent, if it 
had no exemptions except for sales to governments 
and sales of war materials. These revenues would 
flow continuously from current expenditures of 
consumers, who would pay their taxes in small 
amounts, and inflationary spending would be dis- 
couraged somewhat. A retail sales tax would be 
difficult, but practicable, in administration, as ex- 
perience in a number of states shows. However, it 
would burden lower incomes regressively, its ef- 
fects would be distributed rather indiscriminately, 
and it has been opposed by powerful labor groups. 
Thus far it has been opposed also by the Adminis- 

26. Ibid., p. 2. 
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tration, which appears to favor a graduated spend- 
ings tax to draw on mass purchasing power. The 
choice between a sales and a spendings tax has been 
postponed for further deliberation. One or the 
other will apparendy be necessary in 1943. 

Customs duties are not so well adapted to war 
needs because imports tend to decline with the dis- 
ruption of foreign trade. Opportunities for revenue 
expansion should not be overlooked in the taxation 
of imports, but this field is generally not very 
promising in wartime. 

SOCIAL SECURITY PAYMENTS 

In his budget message to Congress in January 
1942, the President recommended extension of the 
social security program to a greater part of the 
population and higher charges to provide larger 
benefits. This would increase federal revenues $2 
billion, and the government would gain, on bal- 
ance, as long as collections exceeded disbursements. 
Secretary Morgenthau reiterated this recommenda- 
tion, but suggested that its consideration be sep- 
arated from that of the tax bill. Neither the Ad- 
ministration nor Congress has seen fit to undertake 
the projected expansion of the social security pro- 
gram, after a few false starts when withholcUng 
taxes were suggested as additional revenues and 
were subjected to much criticism. 

The question has been raised from time to time: 
Could not a gross income tax be withheld at the 
source of income payment by employers? This could 
be a further extension of social security charges 
} which are also based on gross income. Revenues 
would be gready increased and, if they went into 
reserve funds for payment of social insurance bene- 
fits, the workers would in time get back their ad- 
vances. The burdens of a gross income tax would 
be regressive, as would be those of a sales tax, and 
many prefer to extend the personal income tax. 

THE SPENDINGS TAX 

Instead of adopting a gross income or a general 
sales tax, the personal income tax might be ex- 
tended to reach income spent, theoretically at least, 
by deducting from further income taxation the in- 
come used for purchasing war bonds, paying taxes 
and life insurance premiums, meeting existing debt 
obligations, and going into other savings. The 
basis of a supplementary tax on income spent 
would be broader than that of a general sales tax 
because it would include such items as payments 
to household servants, which are exempt from sales 
taxes. A spendings tax might also be laid on cash 
withheld from circulation and investment which 
might be released in a splurge of panic spending, 
with dangerous effects, if consumers should feel 
that inflation was reaching a critical stage. A tax 



on income spent, unlike a conventional general 
sales tax, could be imposed at graduated rates in 
accordance with popular ideas of ability to pay. It 
might be called a graduated luxury tax or a war 
emergency tax. The administrative feasibility of 
such a tax, which would require personal income 
taxpayers to declare their deductible items, has been 
the subject of much discussion. 

A spendings tax was first suggested by the Treas- 
ury as a possible solution of the problem of allow- 
ing for debt commitments by giving deductions to 
taxpayers. Later, spendings tax proposals were 
urged on the Senate Finance Committee by the 
Treasury, only to be rejected. If a simple, gradu- 
ated spendings tax could be devised to yield large 
revenues, a sales tax would be unnecessary and its 
unequal burdens would be avoided. 

APPRAISAL OF TAX PROGRAM 

The tax sector of the batde of finances has been 
attacked thus far with only moderate success, and 
the question is being asked: "Is this another case 
of too litde and too late?" 27 The Administration 
and Congress are plainly hesitant to tighten the 
screws and adopt an adequate tax law which would 
swell federal tax receipts to $35 billion or more, 
lessen the need for borrowing, and put the brakes 
on credit inflation. 

Yet we must recognize that great wars cannot be 
fought without lowering the standard of living 
of the majority of the population. It may be po- 
litically unpleasant for our leaders to impose heavy 
taxes on us all, from the lower to the higher in- 
comes, but this action is plainly necessary, and we 
should wisely accept it as a sacrifice less painful than 
the ravages of inflation and the loss of the gains 
of the war after the peace is declared. Business, too, 
must resign itself to the heavier taxation. For- 
tunately, we can bear much heavier burdens if 
we produce more income — our national income is 
rising, and may reach $115 or $120 billion in 1943— 
and increase our taxable capacity. 

BORROWING FOR THE WAR 

In spite of our best efforts at taxation, it will still 
be necessary to borrow many more billions to feed 
the war machine. Can this be done without gen- 
erating cosdy inflation? 

The federal debt at the end of August 1942 had 
reached over $81 billion, not including over $4.5 
billion in securities of corporations and agencies 
which the government has guaranteed. 28 Over half 
of the outstanding debt is held by banks and in- 
surance companies, and much of this is in the port- 

27. Tax Institute, "Too Little and Too Late in Taxes?" Taxes 
for Democracy, May 28, 1942. 

28. Treasury Bulletin, September 1942, p. 46. 
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folios of commercial banks which must stand ready 
to absorb vast governmental, loans by expanding 
their credit facilities. The sale" of war bonds to 
individuals has been disappointing to those who 
hoped it might reach $20 billion or more a year. 
After passing a billion dollars in January, pur- 
chases fell to nearly $500 million in April and were 
less than $700 million in August. 29 We are still a 
long way from the Treasury goal of $12 billion 
a year. More and more the government will have to 
turn to the commercial banks for new loans, and 
the dangers of, inflation become daily more men- 
acing. 

Britain, Canada and New Zealand, as* well as 
Germany, have inaugurated compulsory popular 
loans, a method of borrowing long condemned by 
authorities on governmental financing because of 
the many abuses of forced loans by greedy rulers 
in past centuries. Now compulsory loans are being 
examined with new interest in democratic coun- 
tries. It is reasoned that taxes are compulsory and 
/ that governments long ago gave up dependence on 
voluntary contributions for their support. Why, 
then, should they rely on voluntary loans, which 
are granted by those most influenced by public 
opinion and war needs, while others, with equal 
or greater surplus funds who are not so patriotic 
or so susceptible to public opinion, turn a deaf ear 
to pleas to "buy bonds and bury Hider ." 

The compulsory loan system, which many ob- 
servers think is imminent, could be linked with 
refunds of personal income, spendings, or other 
taxes after the war, for they could be released to 
provide consumers with funds at a time when pur- 
chasing power had been cut by a depression. Thus, 
expendable funds in excess of needs would be 
drained off during the war, lessening inflationary 
pressure, and loans would be returned after the 
war, when recovery would be encouraged. 

THE LEND-LEASE PROGRAM 

Meanwhile, the federal debt is being increased by 
the aid we are giving our Allies and by expenditures 
for our own armed forces, which are not covered 
by taxation. Still fresh in our minds is the collapse 
of the intergovernmental debts of World War I, 
when we extended loans of some $10 billion to our 
associates at interest rates of 5 per cent. As debt 
settlement agreements were reached after the war, 
interest rates were reduced to an average of 2.1 per 
cent, and it was agreed that the debts would be re- 
paid over 62 years. Some payments were made, but 
the structure collapsed when Germany refused 
to pay reparation to the Allies and the latter, in 

{urn,- declared their inability to pay us. We, the 
\ 

29. Ibid., p. 32. 
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creditors, imposed high tariffs on imports and re- 
stricted exports from the nations which needed 
funds for their debt payments. Many economists 
believed that voluntary cancellation of the debts at 
that time wo^ild have been a great boon to world 
trade, finance, and economic cooperation; but we 
deluded ourselves into thinking the debts would be 
repaid. 

Now, in World War II, our associates are again 
in great need of material aid in fighting a war 
which is obviously our responsibility too. The 
Lend-Lease Act of 1941 was adopted for the pur- 
pose of financing aid to Britain and other countries 
even before we became belligerents, of providing 
flexibility in the settlement of obligations after the 
war, and promoting world trade and good will. 
The President is authorized to secure American 
products for any government whose defense is vital 
to us and, after consultation with the Army and 
Navy, "to sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of this material to said 
government under such conditions as the President 
deems satisfactory, with "payment or repayment 
in kind or property, or any other direct or indirect 
benefit which the President deems necessary." 
s Lend-lease aid has been promised to some 35 
nations, aside from members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The amounts involved 
stagger the imagination and are indicative of the 
vast help we intend to give to friendly nations. By 
the end of August 1942 approximately $6.5 billion 
in materials from the American arsenal were on 
their way to the battlefronts of the world, and the 
rate of giving aid was rapidly increasing. This 
help is only a small fraction of the sums Congress \ 
is appropriating for this purpose. 30 ^ 

The lend-lease agreements provide that, in order 
to assure friendly and speedy settlement of claims 
arising from their application, we shall consider the 
aid we receive from the other parties and the ma- 
terials returned in good condition to us. Settlements 
are to be made under conditions which will not bur- 
den international commerce but will promote it by 
lowering tariffs and other trade barriers. The Lend- 
Lease Act gives the President great discretionary 
power in the settlement of claims which, if wisely 
used, will be a tremendous aid in stabilizing the 
world after the war. There is, apparentiy, no 
thought of attempting to collect in full; rather we , 
may expect very substantial waiver of the "debts" 
which may be owing to us as our contribution to 
world peace. 

FUTURE OF FEDERAL DEBT 

The federal debt is fast approaching $100 billion 

30. For details, see Reports of the Office of Lend-Lease Ad' 
ministration,, 
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Our Taxes and Those of Other Belligerents 



By Ona K. D. Ringwood and Alfred G. Buehler 



TPHE federal government has just enacted a 
huge war revenue law which will increase its 
revenues in 1943 to approximately $25 billion. Al- 
though our tax rates are at unprecedented heights 
and the base of the income tax will be much broad- 
ened, tax experts are pointing out that federal taxes 
are inadequate both as revenues and as curbs on 
inflationary spending of consumers. The Treasury 
has already announced its intention to ask for 
several billion in new taxes in 1943. When the addi- 
tional taxes which will probably be imposed next 
year are added to the federal, state and local taxes 
now provided, approximately one-third of the na- 
tional income will be taken in taxes. If We are able 
to raise some $40 billion in taxes in another year, 
we shall still be far short of total federal, state and 
local expenditures which may exceed $90 billion. 
What light may foreign experience throw on the 
problems we now face? Shall we be able to endure 
heavier taxation? If we assume that new taxes 
must be laid on consumer expenditures in 1943 
in the drive against inflation, what available sources 
are preferable? How may we arrange our income 
taxes to permit current, convenient payments from 
weekly and monthly incomes? If it is found neces- 
sary to require compulsory loans from our popula- 
tion, what taxes may be employed to siphon off the 
funds which will later be repaid? How far should 
we go in allowing refunds after the war against 
present taxes? In attempting to answer such ques- 
tions as these, it will be desirable to study the fiscal' 
policies and practices of the other belligerents, and 
especially of the democratic nations. 

Heavy as our taxes will be in 1943, they will 
probably consume a lesser portion of the national 
income than the taxes of England or Germany. 
In recent years the British and the Germans have 
been sacrificing higher ratios of the national in- 
come, apparently, than we have, and it will prob- 



Our tax batde in 1943 will apparently be a con- 
troversy over the adoption of a retail sales or spend- 
ings tax. During World War I the general sales 
tax was introduced in Germany, following some 
earlier experimentation in a few countries on a 
minor scale, and after the war it spread into France, 
Russia, and nearly every other leading nation. Eng- 
land is still holding out against a real general sales 
tax, although in 1940 it went so far as to levy rather 
heav\f taxes on purchases of nonessentials and lux- 
uries! A number of our states impose retail sales 
taxes and the resistance to a national sales tax seems 
-to be weakening as a result of the war emergency. 

The direct, graduated consumer expenditures tax, 
wliich would be collected as a supplement to the 
personal income tax, has not been tried in other 
countries. Offered in a complicated form by the 
Treasury, it would have to be simplified to win 
general approval. Such a tax would be more equit- 
able than a sales tax and, if it should prove prac- 
ticable, would be a significant contribution to the 
art of taxation. The idea merits serious consid- 
eration. 

The collection of income taxes at the source, 
which we are now seeking' to inaugurate, has long 
been employed by Britain to collect dividends, 
rents, and interest on mortgages. Belgium has de- 
ducted taxes on wages and salaries at progressive 
rates, with adjustments for the number of de- 
pendents, and Germany has taxed wages and sal- 
aries at the source for two decades. We have also 
had some experience in the withholding of the 
social security charges. 

Compulsory loans have already been proposed 
by the Treasury, which sought to obtain them 
through a refundable spendings tax, and will be 
demanded again in 1943. A portion of our expen- 
ditures or incomes will probably be taxed and later 
credited back to us. Britain and Canada collect 



ably be some time before we shall catch up with ■ ,, £ . , .. 

them. The U.S.S.R. has relied heavily on revenues forced 1 ? ^ by means of income taxes, but a direct 
from its socialized industry and its stiff industrial s #^itures or an indirect sales tax could be 
turn-over tax. In Japan the ratio of taxes to th&Sa- employed. 

tional income has been relatively low, borrowing The participanjjJiVWdrld War II are, in gen- 
has been very extensive, and inflation has been in- er^H^lpaposmg^ve^y steep taxes and are striving 
vited. If we are willing, we can increase the ratip^eimesdy tS ^j^eht nma^vay inflation by heavy 
of taxes to national income in war financing, buV taxation ^^^^^^V^cdnSrols. The spending pace, 
the going will get tougher as we penetrate new tax however^^t^ierrific arjicL national debts are mount- 
terrain. Inflation may be more destructive than ing.vPostrwaj:r|ir^ajici^ prdblems are bound to be 
taxation, however, and the latter is the lesser evil, grav^i£piT '~ ' * 11 * 
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and may easily reach $150 or $200 billion, depend- 
ing oh the course o£ the war. Through intelligent 
and energetic utilization of our resources, we can 
carry a huge debt without financial collapse. This 
is not saying that the size of the debt does not mat- 
ter, because it is obviously an important factor in 
determining the relative weight and effects of our 
war debt. Fortunately, interest rates are low, and 
a debt of $100 billion can be carried at an interest 
cost of perhaps less than $2.5 billion annually. As 
the debt rises and interest charges increase, how- 
ever, they will become more and more of a drain 
on the budget. The probability of repaying or sub- 
stantially reducing our huge debt will depend on 
national income and the factors which will increase 
federal revenues, on the one hand, and the need, 
on the other hand, for future large expenditures 
for war, depression, or other great emergencies. 

One course of action would be to pay merely 
interest charges. We could carry a perpetual debt 
and consider interest a perennial responsibility, 
counting on a rising national income to lighten 
the interest burden. If we should enjoy a long 
period of peace and world stability after the war 



and a growing national income, we would find it 
possible to amortize our debt over several decades 
or a century. This would involve the inconvenience 
of collecting taxes to pay off the debt and the trans- 
fer of funds from taxpayers to bondholders, 
but it would gradually extinguish the debt and 
would carry out our traditional policy of debt 
retirement. 

War debts have been repudiated by certain coun- 
tries, for example Russia, after World War I; have 
been wiped out by inflation which destroyed the 
purchasjng power of claims against the debtor gov- 
ernment that could be repaid in legal tender, as 
happened in Germany; and have been retired, as 
was the case with our own Civil War debt and 
part of our debt of World War I. The final out- 
come of our huge debt will depend on its relative 
burdens as affected by its size, interest rates, the 
national income, the price level, governmental 
financial management, the willingness of the popu- 
lation to pay taxes for debt service* future economic, 
political and social conditions, and other unpre- 
dictable factors. For the immediate future, we may 
expect after the war a policy of repayment; beyond •£*■ 
that it is now impossible to see. •;. 
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